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MORE EDITORS—AND OTHERS.! 


AMONG the correspondents 
Mowbray Morris recruited for 
the ‘Times’ when he reorgan- 
ised his staff were two remark- 
able men of foreign birth, with 
strong English sympathies. 
General Eber, the Vienna rep- 
resentative, had led an ad- 
venturous life, and seen varied 
service in the field. A Hun- 
garian landowner and county 
member, he had played an 
active part in the revolt which 
was crushed by the interposi- 
tion of Russia. Long before 
I made his acquaintance I had 
heard of him from General 


Kmety, who, after his expatria- 
tion, had settled under the 
Turks, and was in the habit 
of dining at Misseri’s in Con- 
stantinople. Kmety was a 
grand old military patriarch, 
very willing to discuss the war 
and the deeds of his comrades. 
Eber, though a delightful com- 
panion and a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, was more reserved 
as to matters that personally 
concerned him. Like Kmety, 
he was a fine soldierly figure ; 
but on his somewhat austere 
features there was an expres- 
sion of settled gloom, so that 





1 With regard to ‘‘originating” the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ alluded to in last 
month’s article, ‘‘Some Editors—and Others,” Mr Greenwood writes: ‘‘ The 
plan, which, really old, had more originality than is apparent now, was mine. 
. . » It was shown to John Parker (who then published ‘Fraser’s Magazine’), 
was by him cordially entertained, won the good opinion of the men to whom he 
applied for advice about it (Gladstone was one), and he was to have brought 
the paper out, with Helps, Kingsley, Froude, among his literary friends as 
promised contributors. Not long afterwards Parker died. I did not know 
George Smith then, and had forgotten my scheme, when one evening when we 
were together the thought of it occurred to me, and Kget it forth.” 

Mr Greenwood goes on to give Mr Smith every credit for carrying out the 
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the news of his melancholy end 
did not come altogether as a 
surprise. Emphatically a man 
of action, fond of hurrying. to 
and fro between Pesth and the 
Kaiserstadt — he had always 
the excuse of a visit to his 
constituents— perhaps a tran- 
quil life gave him time for 
brooding. It was from sheer 
love of excitement, rather than 
from any political sympathy, 
that he attached himself to 
Garibaldi in the descent upon 
Sicily. “To tell the truth,” 
as he told it to me, “it was 
partly to please friends in 
Printing House Square.” But 
Garibaldi knew his value, and 
there were few whom he more 
delighted to honour. The 
Liberator gave him a snug 
billet in the palace he occupied 
in Palermo, and they went 
out regularly together for the 
morning ride, when often in 
animated argument they agreed 
to differ. For the general was 
stiff in opinion, and hard to 
convince or convert. He struck 
up a close friendship with De- 
lane, to whom he acted cicerone 
on sundry foreign trips; and 
he made frequent flying visits 
to London, where he had the 
honorary membership of the 
Athenzum. There he used to 
join the little dinners of Hay- 
ward, Kinglake, &c., in the 
north-east window. When in 
town he generally lodged on 
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the south side of St James’s 
Square —I believe under the 
very roof where Delane and 
John Blackwood had _ kept 
house together. One could 
have no better guide to inner- 
most Vienna, where he knew 
all the ropes, political and 
social, He had a dry humour 
of his own; and in his admira- 
tion for English institutions 
had no high opinion of the 
civilisation of the lower orders 
of his country-folk — of his 
fellow-subjects, I should rather 
say, for he was_ essentially 
a Magyar and an aristocrat. 
We generally dined together 
at the Grand Hotel, and I used 
to complain of the extortionate 
custom by which you were not 
only expected to tip the regular 
hotel service, but each waiter 
who chanced to stand behind 
your chair at dinner. “It is 
a gross abuse,” he said, “in a 
land of abuses; but I always 
count the money well spent on 
philanthropy, for it goes to 
the reclamation of semi-bar- 
barians.” The work of ‘Times’ 
correspondent suited him ad- 
mirably, for he was bursting 
with steam he loved to blow 
off: three letters a-week served 
his purpose, and of an after- 
noon and evening he was free 
to relax. When we did not 
dine at “The Grand,” we made 
the rounds of Sachez’ and the 
other fashionable restaurants ; 





scheme to a successful issue. I have been writing of the departed, and since 
these lines were penned I have to lament the loss of another and much valued 
friend. George Smith, who has done much for English literature, who has lent a 
helping hard to many a literary man, will be widely missed and deeply mourned. 
At least his family will have the consolation of knowing that he died as full of 
honour as of years, and that his munificent enterprise has been gratefully recog- 


nised. 


The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is his best memorial: indis- 


pensable to the most lettered scholars and students, it must always keep his 
memory green, for it is safe to predict it will never be superseded. 
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and many an evening we took 
the tramcars to Schénbrunn 
or lLaxembourg, where the 
tables were spread al fresco. 
Then, indeed, he could be 
drawn to talk, and it was there 
I heard the reminiscences of 
Garibaldi. 

If Eber of Vienna was prim- 
arily the soldier, Abel of Berlin 
was essentially the student. 
With the keenest interest in 
the politics of the day, with 
a patriotism that exulted in 
the regeneration of a German 
Empire, his heart was in the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, and 
in the papyri of prehistoric 
dynasties. He had an extra- 
ordinary gift of tongues, and 
was perhaps one of the greatest 
living masters of languages. I 
have gone into his room of a 
morning to see the floor strewn 
with the journals of Europe. 
The ‘Times,’ the ‘ Débats,’ and 
the ‘Allgemeine Zeitung’ were 
buried under Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Servian, and Turkish 
news-sheets, and he read them 
all with facility. It would 
scarcely do him justice to style 
him the modern Mezzofanti, for 
Byron and others have declared 
that Mezzofanti was shallow 
and something of an impostor. 
Abel was deep; his studies 
were profound, and he was as 
much at home in Oriental as in 
European languages. As an 
acute Egyptologist he had few 
superiors, and their common 
pursuits had made him the 
friend and correspondent of 
Max Miller, with whom I 
had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted when in Abel’s 
company. Such a predilection 
for abstruse study would have 
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made a pedant and recluse of 
most men. But, like Delane, 
Abel had catholic tastes and 
many sides to his character. 
I have seldom seen any one 
laugh more heartily than he 
at a clever piece of buffoonery 
in one of the Berlin theatres. 
He was easily to be tempted 
to chat away the evening at 
Kroll’s in the Thiergarten, 
where the worthy burghers 
and their families were listen- 
ing to the music over sausages 
and sauerkraut in clouds of 
tobacco - smoke, and he had 
friends in all sets of society. 
I shall never forget an agree- 
able day, when with an old 
military crony of his we drove 
out to see the French prisoners 
at Spandau, after the capitula- 
tions of Metz and Sedan. I 
got more vivid lights on Ger- 
man military organisation than 
I have ever done before or 
since, and the pleasure was in 
no way marred by the moanings 
of the captives. On the con- 
trary, they were a very cheerful 
set of fellows, well treated, and 
resigning themselves placidly 
to the inevitable. They were 
encouraged to earn money for 
their little luxuries by handi- 
crafts ; and I have now a wood- 
en frigate, artistically rigged, 
which a corporal of sappers had 
carved with his penknife. But 
if there had been much crossing 
of bayonets in the campaign, 
the French collapse might have 
been explained by the striking 
contrast of physique. The little 
Frenchmen when trotted out 
for exercise looked like so many 
dwarfs beside the sturdy and 
broad - shouldered _Branden- 
burgers who guarded them. 
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When Delane retired there 
was naturally much _ specula- 
tion as to his successor. It 
was no light responsibility to 
assume the mantle that had 
been worn before him by Ster- 
ling and Barnes. For a few 
days rumour’s favourite in the 
running was a distinguished 
chief of the Foreign Office, 
which was absurd. For ‘Times’ 
editors some journalistic train- 
ing is indispensable, and square 
pegs never fit smoothly into 
round holes. In reality the se- 
lection had been already made, 
and Chenery, as he said himself, 
had been walking about for 
months with the commission in 
his pocket. For long he had 
been one of the most valued 
leader-writers, and the offer of 
the blue ribbon was not to be 
lightly refused. He accepted, 
and it was an unfortunate de- 
cision for him, for undoubtedly 
he was killed by the work and 
responsibility. Many of the 
qualifications of a good editor 
he had, but the most indis- 
pensable for his personal com- 
fort was lacking. He had none 
of the devil-may-care buoyancy 
of a Palmerston or Delane, 
which floats lightly over worries, 
in place of buffeting with the 
breakers. He could not take 
slight thought for the morrow, 
reminding himself that suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil 
thereof. He could not cast 
trouble behind and ignore it. 
On the contrary, he was mor- 
bidly conscientious, and inclined 
to make mountains of mole- 
hills. But, on the other hand, 
he had the qualities of those 
defects, and betook himself to 
the novel business with irre- 
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pressible zeal and indefatigable 
assiduity. If he succumbed to 
sustained effort, he may be said 
to have earned the martyr’s 
crown. Shortly before his fatal 
illness, when the doctors had 
recommended complete repose, 
he would still make his way 
from Serjeants’ Inn to the 
office, though in acute bodily 
pain. Constitutionally secre- 
tive, he bore the suffering 
heroically, and not a sign of it 
escaped him. His was a solid 
rather than a versatile intellect, 
but he boasted with reason that 
he had gathered round him a 
remarkable circle of outside 
contributors: had the anony- 
mous articles been signed, it 
would have been seen that the 
assertion was justified. Per- 
haps the most agreeable part 
of his duties was the practice of 
hospitality. The invitations of 
a ‘Times’ editor are seldom 
declined, but his dinners were 
as good as the company, which 
is saying a great deal. I have 
seen gathered round his table 
members of the Ministry, secre- 
taries of legation who are now 
Ambassadors, heads of Govern- 
ment departments, famous trav- 
ellers, ex-Indian satraps, and 
colonial proconsuls, Most of 
them were, I believe, occasional 
contributors, who kept their 
secrets well. Yet there was an 
amusing exception in an official 
military historian, with an 
amiable weakness for claiming 
work he had never done, and 
a habit of abruptly leaving 4 
party on the excuse that he 
had a pressing engagement in 
Printing-House Square, when 
he never got farther than the 
smoking-room at the Senior. 
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In many respects Chenery re- 
sembled Abel. The Professor 
of Arabic at Oxford was before 
all things an Orientalist. Like 
that admirable dilettante com- 
mentator Augustus Van Sit- 
tart, fellowand bursarof Trinity, 
Cambridge, who made the in- 
spection of foreign libraries the 
object of frequent Continental 
tours, he loved to scrutinise 
Biblical manuscripts and collate 
controversial texts. A member 
of the New Testament revision 
committee, he was regular in 
his attendance at the meetings. 
And the time to see him in his 
glory was when he was dining 
with some kindred spirit. One 
dinner at the Atheneum I well 
remember, for it was made mem- 
orable by the tragedy which 
shocked the country so soon. 
It was on the eve of Professor 
Palmer leaving England on 


mysterious missions which have 
never been altogether cleared 


up. It was understood that 
the first was to treat with the 
sheiks of the desert and secure 
the Suez Canal from attack 
when Arabi raised the standard 
of revolt. When he landed at 
Port Said Palmer shifted his 
costume, and was riding through 
the Sinaitic Peninsula in rich 
Syrian robes, lavishing magnifi- 
cent gifts. That first mission 
was so successful that, arriving 
at Suez, he persuaded the Ad- 
miral and Lord Northbrook 
that with £20,000 he could 
raise 50,000 Bedouin. He 
started again, with £3000 in 
gold in his saddlebags, profess- 
edly to buy camels, but rather, 
perhaps, for a confidential inter- 
view with some of the leading 
chiefs, which had been pre- 
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arranged. On the way to the 
meeting he was ambushed and 
murdered. 

Palmer, with his placid fea- 
tures, his keen bright eye and 
soft flowing beard, looked the 
very man to assume the disguise 
of the Bedouin, with whose 
habits he was thoroughly fa- 
miliar. He was sanguine as to 
results, and would probably 
have succeeded, but for an 
intervention which no English- 
man could have foreseen. I 
should be slow to give credence 
to the sinister rumour, had it 
not been confirmed to me by an 
editor on evidence which he 
accepted for gospel. It was 
that a countryman, closely hé 
with some of the Bedouin tribes, 
had warned them of the envoy’s 
second journey, and its objects, 
adding that his camels would 
be weighted with gold. But no 
shadow of the impending tra- 
gedy rested upon Palmer that 
night. His spirits rose high 
over the excitement of the 
journey; the talk was rather 
retrospective than regardful of 
the future, and I sat in silence, 
listening to animated conversa- 
tion enriched by rare stores of 
recondite knowledge. Then the 
old friends shook hands and 
parted. 

I cannot imagine Chenery 
riding a camel and enjoying a 
frugal banquet of dates and 
brackish water. But he was a 
delightful companion in civilised 
travel, and as keen after fresh 
sources of interest as Delane. 
French he spoke fluently and 
with a Parisian accent. One 
morning, preluding his arrival 
with a telegram, he dropped in 
on me at the Hotel des Bains at 
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Boulogne: he had planned a 
little trip to the battlefields of 
Crécy and Agincourt; he had 
been reading up the chroniclers, 
and was already nearly as much 
at home on the ground as Scott 
when visiting Waterloo, imme- 
diately after that crowning 
victory. Some men seek rest 
in the country or excitements 
in the Alps after severe intel- 
lectual labour. Chenery was 
never so happy as in Paris, and 
it was to Paris that any doctor 
who knew his temperament 
would have sent him. Theatres 
and restaurants, art museums, 
libraries, and the kiosks where 
they sell the flimsy news-sheets, 
all had their charm. He was a 
bon vivant, and fully as familiar 
with the specialitiés of Philippe’s 
and the Trois Fréres, and the 
bins in the cellars of the Café 
Voisin. The Fréres and Phil- 
ippe’s have vanished since then, 
and we were sometimes disap- 
pointed in the cellars of the 
Voisin, which had suffered sadly 
from exactions in the sieges. 
They had been laying in recent 
vintages and putting new wine 
into old bottles. He found the 
change delightful from the 
nightwork of “the Square” to 
a blood-curdling drama at the 
Porte Saint Martin, with five 
murders and as many suicides ; 
or to the “Orphée” of Offen- 
bach at the Bouffes. He cared 
less for the classical Francgais— 
it was too serious for the worn 
pilgrim. Yet even in Paris the 
spectre of his responsibilities 
would cross the Channel to haunt 
him ; and opening a ‘Times’ in 
the train nearly spoiled an 
expedition to Fontainebleau, 
though he brightened with the 
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brilliant sunshine in the sylvan 
beauties of the Forest. 

Passing from journals and. 
their editors to periodicals— 
what am I to say of John 
Blackwood in his own Maga- 
zine: the pride of his heart 
and the preoccupation of his 
life? He is gone, and I can- 
not be suspected of flattery: 
I write anonymously, and may 
speak my mind. Never in 
many relations with editors 
did the element of strong per- 
sonal affection enter so largely 
as with him. Frank to a 
fault, you could always trust 
him, and when you once won 
his friendship he was _ the 
staunchest of friends. He 
would never fail you in any 
difficulty, and, as I know from 
second-hand knowledge, he 
would even stand the financial 
strain on which so many fast 
friendships make shipwreck. 
A contributor for whom he 
had a special liking had an 
awkward habit of outrunning 
the constable. He told me 
that once being desperately 
hard up, he bowed his pride 
to appeal to his friend Black- 
wood. He put it playfully: 
he said that the greatest 
writers had always been in 
the habit of making their 
publishers their bankers, and 
he asked a considerable ad- 
vance on the faith of unearned 
increment. He put it play- 
fully, but he awaited the answer 
in trembling, for he feared a 
refusal and a rupture, which 
he would have regretted far 
more. He showed me the 
answer, and it was a model 
note. It began with a wise 
and well-deserved warning on 
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the folly of a young man 
discounting the future by ex- 
ceeding a sufficient income. 
Then the sting was taken out 
of the kindly reproof by the 
enclosure of a cheque for the 
amount required, with an in- 
timation that future drafts of 
the kind might be honoured. 
Of course the editor knew his 
man, and knew that no form 
of remonstrance could be more 
effective. 

That was the genial charm of 
essential kindliness that bound 
men to him, and slight bonds 
with better acquaintance were 
forged into links of steel. I 
venture to say that no editor 
ever gathered around him such 
a band of sworn brothers. His 
business —I will not call it 
editorial art—was to make his 
contributors acquainted with 
each other. He was accused 
—and perhaps there was a 
certain truth in it—of being 
somewhat neglectful of the 
communications of outsiders. 
He was a busy man, with 
lighter avocations than business 
concerns or letters. But no 
one in the inner circle could 
make such a plaint, and he 
spurred them to fresh effort 
by judicious encouragement. 
The appreciative remarks of 
contributors on an article were 
forwarded casually to another; 
so when strangers met at 
Strathtyrum or in Randolph 
Crescent, they came together 
on the footing of familiars. 
For not a few of my best 
friendships I am indebted to 
introductions by ‘Maga.’ And 
for playing that kindly and 
pleasant réle, Blackwood had 
exceptional advantages. He 
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was not only the publisher and 
the editor, but the golfer and 
the country gentleman, and he 
delighted in the practice of 
discriminating hospitality. At 
Strathtyrum he kept open 
house, and guests who took 
kindly to their host and each 
other could never wear out 
their welcome. An enthusiastic 
golfer before golfing had be- 
come a southern craze, he had 
found a mansion thoroughly to 
his mind on the storm-beaten 
bay of St Andrews. The grey 
archiepiscopal town, so long the 
seat of the Catholic supremacy, 
with the twin colleges of its 
ancient university, had attrac- 
tions alike for the archeologist 
and the man of letters. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch and Principal 
Shairp were magnets in them- 
selves, who attracted many 
writers of distinction. Tul- 
loch, with his portly figure and 
his beaming face, a frequent 
contributor to the Magazine, 
was the best type of the en- 
lightened Presbyterian divine 
of the advanced school. He 
had a large spirit of toleration, 
and, like his Master, would sit 
at meat with publicans and sin- 
ners. On a Sunday evening I 
had dined with him in Randolph 
Crescent, when he was to 
preach one of a series of ser- 
mons in St George’s to an 
overflowing congregation. He 
and Blackwood threw away 
their cigars to go, and, shame- 
ful to say, I made some excuse. 
Tulloch made no sort of re- 
proach; but somehow there was 
a something in his wistful look 
that made me repent before 
the door had closed behind him. 
I had an uncomfortable even- 
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ing, and repented more when 
shortly afterwards I heard him 
on a week-day in Westminster 
Abbey. We had lunched at 
the Athenzum, and he asked 
with hesitation whether I 
should care to go. That time, 
in penitent remembrance, I 
jumped at the offer, and had 
no reason to regret it. He 
filled the pulpit by Dean 
Stanley’s invitation, and the 
face of the Dean was beaming 
through the discourse which 
reflected his own fervid liber- 
ality. It breathed the spirit of 
the broadest Christian brother- 
hood. The preacher from the 
land of Knox and the more 
fanatical Peden was exulting 
in the freedom that had broken 
through the walls of partition 
between the Churches. 

So the visitors drawn by such 
men as Shairp and Tulloch 
always had welcome at Strath- 
tyrum, where there was a piqu- 
ant mixing of the social 
salad. They met the golfers 
who were habitués of the Club 
at the headquarters of the 
game; hard-riding gentlemen 
who followed the Fife Hounds, 
hunted by Anstruther Thom- 
son, the heavy weight, who had 
made his mighty reputation in 
the Shires ; lights of the Parlia- 
ment House ; African travellers; 
popular novelists; soldiers and 
seamen who had won distinction 
on land and sea. The editor 
loved to oscillate between town 
and country, when St Andrews 
was less accessible than now; 
but one grand advantage of 
those sojourns in the country 
was, that they gave ample 
opportunity for discussion and 
direction. On a round of the 
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links, or a chat in the smoking- 
room, the author could draw 
on the editor’s experiences, and 
the editor could thrash out 
some thorny matter of politics 
or excite himself over the 
primeurs of an explorer’s daring 
adventures. The benefit to 
books and Magazine articles was 
incalculable, and authors and 
contributors knew it. It was 
at Strathtyrum that Speke 
wrote his travels, or at least 
licked them into shape. It was 
there that Laurence Lockhart 
—it was said maliciously that 
when he and the editor got 
together, all business came to 
a standstill—secluded himself 
for three days to throw off 
the humorous “ Volunteers of 
Strathkinahan.” It was there 
that the indefatigably indus- 
trious Mrs Oliphant excited 
her host’s surprise by the 
quantity of work she accom- 
plished when, like Scott at 
Abbotsford, she seemed to be 
always idling in public. And 
many other literary records 
associate themselves with the 
old house, that will never again 
see such gatherings. 

But are not these things, 
or many of them, written in 
the book of the Blackwoods? 
Though Mrs Oliphant did not 
live to write the final volume 
of her great work, John 
Blackwood was, nevertheless, 
fortunate in his _ biographer, 
Mrs Gerald Porter, a loving 
daughter who inherited her 
father’s tastes, and who had 
learned much of literature in 
that cultured atmosphere. She 
had conversed with her father’s 
friends: the older of them had 
known her from childhood, and 
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with a woman’s sensitive feeling 
she struck the sympathetic 
chords. I am _ tempted to 
add these personal touches, the 
rather that an outsider may say 
some things that are best left 
unsaid by a daughter. There 
was nothing I looked forward 
to with greater pleasure than 
his periodical visits to London. 
He came with a breath of the 
air from the North, and the 
exuberance of his quiet enjoy- 
ment was contagious. Neither 
painting nor photograph could 
take off the face when he met 
you: the twinkle in the eye 
that seemed to anticipate Noctes 
Ambrosiane ; the wrinkle on 
the forehead, implying the re- 
verse of care; the smiles that 
flickered round the corners of 
the mouth. I can recall him 


sitting face to face with a 
cherished crony like Hamley, 


and they reminded me of two 
amiable dogs getting ready for 
a game at romps. To change 
the metaphor: the flint was 
struck, the fun exploded, and 
there was a coruscation of 
fireworks for the evening. 
Whether he had quartered 
himself at the Burlington Hotel 
or in Arlington Street, where 
“Henry” anticipated all his 
wants, there was sometimes 
a small levée at breakfast, 
and generally at luncheon. 
Like the snail travelling with 
his house, he carried the work- 
shop about with him, and the 
tables were strewed with books 
and pamphlets, proofs and 
manuscripts. Almost invari- 
ably there was a half-finished 
letter on the writing-table, for, 
unlike his cursory friend Delane, 
he was a correspondent of the 
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Horace Walpole school. But, 
like the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
found any excuse fair enough 
for a caulker, he found any 
excuse fair enough to throw 
aside the pen. And some of 
these off-hand meetings were, 
as Laidlaw said of the night 
with Scott and Davy, “most 
superior occasions.” I remem- 
ber Chesney dropping in, in the 
flush of the success of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” And I 
remember the talk over the 
first instalment of ‘ Middle- 
march,’ and the pride with 
which it was handed over to 
me for the solace of a long 
railway journey. With good 
reason he associated himself 
with the brilliant triumphs of 
his protégés: few men had a 
keener eye for faults and 
beauties when a piece of pro- 
mising work was submitted to 
him in manuscript, and most 
of the affiliated would acknow- 
ledge that they had profited by 
his shrewd counsels. 

There was nothing more enjoy- 
able than a téte-d-téte dinner, 
when the talk was prolonged into 
the small hours. Nor was there 
anything that tended more to 
cement our friendship than my 
memory for the contents of the 
Magazine. From the “ Noctes” 
and “Recreations” of Chris- 
topher, I had them pretty nearly 
at my finger-ends. The famous 
novelists he had enlisted and 
launched since he took up the 
reins alone suggested endless 
topics,— George Eliot, Lytton, 
Lever, Anthony Trollope, Mrs 
Oliphant, Charles Reade, Lau- 
rence Oliphant, Blackmore, and 
many another. He had much 
to say about them all, about 
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their whims and idiosyncrasies, 
and of many an amusing episode 
which might rank as curiosities 
of literature. Nor was it only 
for sound business reasons that 
brilliant contributors were en- 
veloped in mystery, and that the 
‘Maga’ of that time strictly pre- 
served her incognita. He loved 
the fun of listening to shrewd 
guesses, to random shots, which 
for the most part were strangely 
wide of the mark. ‘The Paris- 
ians’ caused a great sensation. 
So far as I know, no one attrib- 
uted it to Lord Lytton, though 
the author of ‘Eugene Aram,’ 
‘My Novel,’ and ‘ Zanoni’ could 
change his style and dress like 
any music-hall artiste. Many 
people gave it to Oliphant, from 
the ‘Piccadilly’ - like _ social 
touches and the intimate know- 
ledge of Parisian life. Black- 
wood smiled and said nothing. 


There was a grand parade 
when Mrs Oliphant, on the 
occasion of the Editor’s birth- 
day, gave a memorable party 
on Magna Charta Island. Con- 


tributors and literary allies 
were gathered around him, and 
he made a telling speech which 
fetched us all, with graceful 
allusions to the Mistress of the 
revels. That pleasant day 
recalls some of his dearest 
friends, with others who, though 
unavoidably absent, were not 
forgotten in his speech. It was 
then I made personal acquaint- 
ance with Blackmore. He got 
into the train at Clapham, 
appropriately armed with a 
superb bouquet of hothouse 
flowers for his hostess. Plain 
to simplicity in dress and stolid 
in aspect, the author of ‘Lorna 
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Doone’ was not the man I had 
expected to see. I had corre- 
sponded with him before, apropos 
to a critique of mine upon his 
semi - barbarous parsons in 
‘The Maid of Sker.’ I had 
suggested that he must have 
given free rein to his fancy, 
and he had answered elabor- 
ately with chapter and verse 
to show that he had said noth- 
ing beyond the truth. Now 
we naturally floated into 
conversation, and he _ good- 
naturedly gratified my curios- 
ity as to the wild traditions 
of Dartmoor and the legends of 
the Doones. As he warmed to 
his subject all sign of stolidity 
was fused out of him, and one 
could understand the inception 
and finished execution of that 
masterpiece of romantic realism. 
The genius of romance had not 
tempted the writer to dispense 
with the most conscientious 
study of his scenes and subjects. 

‘Maga,’ then as now, has 
had reason to pride herself on 
the distinguished series of 
soldier contributors who have 
united the fascinations of style 
to the authority of experts. 
Chesney had come down from 
the neighbouring Cooper’s Hill 
College, which owed everything 
at the outset to his trained 
intelligence and sleepless super- 
vision. Chesney was a man 
who never did anything by 
halves, though his interests 
were divided between arms and 
letters. In India he had spared 
himself neither toil nor worry ; 
and he always felt that his 
services as military secretary 
had been ignored or compara- 
tively unacknowledged, when 
he devoted his study to the 
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fortification of the North- 
Western frontier. It was a 
case, he complained, of sic 
vos non vobis. He ran some 
brilliant novels through the 
Magazine, but was always at 
his best on military subjects. 
Outside Lord Roberts’s narra- 
tive of historical facts, I know 
nothing more vividly descriptive 
on the events of the Mutiny 
than Chesney’s chapters on 
the siege in the ‘ Dilemma.’ 
He told me, as indeed I had 
suggested, that he had dashed 
them off at red-hot speed. 
Seated near Chesney at the 
luncheon was his friend Ham- 
ley, of more martial figure and 
sterner aspect. The face was 
stern; but when the heart was 
touched, or the lively sense of 
humour was tickled, it would 
break into the beaming smiles 
which seemed so natural to all 
who knew him. At that time 
the gallant chief of the Staff 
College, the brilliant author of 
poetry and fiction, essays and 
war literature, was not under 
the shadow of a wrong which 
was never to be righted. No 
one admired him more than 
Chesney ; a strong partisan but 
a very capable judge, he never 
spoke more emphatically than 
when he declared that “ Ham- 
ley’s treatment had _ been 
abominable—abominable!” If 
the “ Battle of Dorking ” floated 
Chesney to fame on a spring- 
tide of ephemeral popularity, I 
should say that “ Shakespeare’s 
Funeral” was Hamley’s master- 
piece. It gives the measure of 
the rare fancy and attainments 
of the man, for it shows that 
he had much of Shakespeare’s 
indefinable power of identifying 
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himself with the most varied 
types, of thinking theirthoughts, 
and speaking with their voices. 
Hamley, though habitually ab- 
stemious, liked a good dinner 
and a good glass of wine. One 
of the pleasantest evenings I 
remember was when I met him 
at the Athenzeum to pronounce 
on some canvasback ducks, sent 
him by an American acquaint- 
ance. I remember it because 
it was a Christmas night, and 
the only other diner was a 
philosopher whose books have 
won him world-wide fame. 
The ducks suggested America. 
Hamley in his youth had served 
in Canada ; and the philosopher, 
incited by him, came out in a 
fashion that astounded us. He 
donned the dress of a Noel 
guisard, and went in for high 
colloquial jinks. It was a 
novelty to hear Transatlantic 
manners, Indian customs, and 
the very habits of amorous 
Indian dogs discussed with the 
profundity of omniscience and 
the rollicking fun of a Toole. 
But Hamley had the rare en- 
dowment of dignified famili- 
arity, and consequently the 
knack of “drawing” the re- 
served. As he would never have 
tolerated a liberty himself, so 
no one suspected him of intend- 
ing a liberty. If he chaffed a 
learned professor or a solemn 
divine, they seemed flattered by 
the attention, and possibly they 
were somewhat in terror of a 
sarcastic tongue. The sarcasm 
might leave its sting, but he 
never stung in malice. He had 
the artist’s pride in his literary 
work, and there was never a 
more conscientious workman. 
When Scott was pressing Can- 
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ning for an article for the new- 
born ‘ Quarterly,’ he begged him 
to “break the neck of it” after 
dining on boiled chicken. That 
was Hamley’s practice. When 


pulling himself together for an. 


effort, he always put the muzzle 
on, and then, like Chesney, he 
wrote at a white-heat. But 
when the very legible manu- 
script was despatched, his mind 
was still with it; and pub- 
lishers, proof-readers, and 
printers must have groaned 
over successive notes calling 
attention to minute points with 
meticulous pertinacity. If he 
worried others, he never spared 
himself. He had accepted pro- 
posals from Messrs Seeley for 
a book on the Crimean war. 
Doubtless the proposal was 
suggested by the admirable 
volume on the siege of Sebasto- 
pol, reprinted from the Maga- 
zine. These rough and un- 
studied letters from the Camp 
had been republished almost 
verbatim. Yet forty years later 
they read as freshly as ever, and 
critics as searching as Kinglake 
had never cavilled at the facts. 
Hamley, preoccupied with his 
parliamentary duties, was in a 
dilemma, and hesitated. By 
drawing freely on his former 
work, the task he had under- 
taken would have been light. 
Friends advised that he might 
do so honourably, for ‘The 
Siege of Sebastopol’ was 
authoritative and inimitably 
picturesque. But in his high 
conception of duty he put it 
aside. Each line of the later 
volume was rewritten, and he 
had his reward. Among other 
experts who were lavish of 
praise, Sir Archibald Alison 
pronounced it “ the most charm- 
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ing and able book that Hamley 
ever wrote, . . . with all the 
breadth and justice of his deep 
military thought.” 

Kinglake was of the Magna 
Charta Island party, and the 
mention of him carries me 
back to the allusion to Chenery 
and the Atheneum dining- 
room. It was no ordinary 
privilege to be admitted to the 
select circle, assembled each 
evening at eight, in the corner 
behind the screen. Kinglake 
and Hayward were almost 
invariably seated vis-a-vis. Both 
had been the delight of London 
society, and they were still 
courted, but they had begun to 
decline invitations. Sir Edward 
Bunbury was a regular attend- 
ant, and Chenery always dined 
when not engaged elsewhere. 
Mr Forster, Sir William Greg- 
ory, Lord Monk, and Sir Row- 
land Blennerhassett were often 
to be found there; and Morier 
or other Ministers abroad, when 
theyran over from the Continent, 
knew where to find themselves 
en pays de connaissance. It was 
a brilliant company, in which 
Kinglake and Hayward, though 
not always the most talkative, 
were the radiating lights. The 
best of friends, they delighted 
in sly digs at each other, and 
the subtle challenge was readily 
accepted. When they got on 
reminiscences, they were like 
rival game-cocks, and the flow 
of social and political anecdote 
was continuous. Kinglake, as 
historian of the Crimean war, 
had been the arbiter of heated 
disputes and the Rhadamanthus 
of reputations: I happen to 
know that men in high positions 
had descended to depths of 
absolute servility in courting 
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him. Hayward had been the 
confidential agent in many a 
delicate political negotiation : 
he had been a sort of mayor of 
the palace in Lady Waldegrave’s 
political assemblies, where none 
were admitted to the inner 
sanctuary without the pass- 
word. Both were men of 
honour, and so far their lips 
were sealed. But, with the 
lapse of time, many secrets had 
ceased to be secret, and they 
would talk freely of the past, 
knowing well when to stop. 
Death suddenly dissolved that 
fair company. Hayward went 
first, and then Chenery and 
Gregory: Bunbury was soon to 
follow. Forster was gone, King- 
lake alone was left, and it signi- 
fied the less that deafness was 
growing on him. It was sad to 
see him at his solitary seat in 
the nook which for so long had 


been the centre of sociability ; 
to stand at the old man’s 
shoulder and speak to him 


loudly and in vain. Yet still, 
like all thoroughbred men of 
letters, he would drop and die 
in harness. Not long before 
the end I saw him in his study, 
bowing like a strong Issachar 
between two burdens. On 
either side of him was a great 
sack of documents, and papers 
were heaped up on his writing- 
table. A kindly man, and 
specially kindly to young liter- 
ary aspirants, he loved an 
epigrammatic sneer. One say- 
ing of his Hamley was fond of 
quoting. Looking at old Mr 
Villiers, then father of the 
Commons, he remarked with 
his meditative drawl, “A 
clever man, a very clever man, 
before he softened his brain by 
studying the newspapers!” 
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No one of the guests was 
more in his element at Magna 
Charta Island than Laurence 
Lockhart: perhaps there was 
no one who would have been 
more missed by the editor. He 
was one of the two “ Lauries” 
who were house pets: the other 
was Laurie Oliphant. Lock- 
hart in his younger days was 
the incarnation of exuberant 
spirits and the delight of his 
merry regiment. But those 
who knew him best loved and 
admired him most when he 
rose to heavy trouble, and was 
carrying his load of ill-health 
with placid heroism and resig- 
nation. I have listened to the 
hacking cough in an adjacent 
bedroom, and seen him come 
down to breakfast apparently 
in the brightest spirits. The 
effort must have been great, 
but not so great as might have 
been imagined, for his was a 
sunny temperament. The keen 
zest for fun, translated into 
dramatic performance, had 
sometimes nearly landed him in 
compromising situations. He 
could dress up to act a part, 
like a Maitre Lecocq or a 
Sherlock Holmes. Scott might 
have said of him as of that 
queen of mimicry, Miss Graham, 
“Gae ’wa, gae ’wa, the Deil is 
ower grit wi’ you.” I remember 
his recalling some of his youth- 
ful escapades as we walked 
back through the woods in the 
moonlight to Schwalbach after a 
dinner at Schlangenbad. Once 
at Gibraltar the subaltern got 
himself up as an admiral, and 
called in that character on the 
commandant of the garrison. 
He frequently figured as an old 
general at London dinners, 
with a gruff voice growling 
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over a starched necktie; and 
as a successful impostor must 
have a confederate, the confed- 
erate on these occasions was 
Lady Charlotte Locker, the first 
wife of Frederick Locker Lamp- 
son. That fun of his over- 
flowed in his earliest literary 
effort, ‘Doubles or Quits.” When 
it appeared in ‘ Maga’ it had a 
great success, and no one appre- 
ciated the humour more than 
the editor. Indeed, though 
Lockhart had a profound belief 
in his friend’s literary judg- 
ment, he mistrusted his love of 
humour and his leaning to a 
lively companion. “ Blackwood 
likes anything that makes him 
laugh,” he used to say; but he 
had lofty ambitions, and did 
not care to be admired in the 
réle of the mountebank. He 
rose nearer to his aspirations 
in ‘Fair to See,’ and still 
higher in ‘ Mine is Thine,’ which 
abounds in delicate sentiment. 
I told him then that he ought 
to be well content with the 
approbation of the public and 
the praise of the reviewers. 
“Yes,” he said complacently ; 
“T think it fetched them, but I 
believe I can do better yet.” 
So doubtless he could have done 
had health been spared him, for 
he had the enthusiasm of the 
genuine artist, and would have 
scorned to throw off pot-boilers. 
His heart was in his writing, 
and he never showed the seren- 
ity of his temper more than 
when a three - parts finished 
manuscript was burned at 
Rome, owing, as was believed, 
to the malice of a servant. 
Laurie Lockhart was fond of 
excitement and travel; he had 
a roving commission from the 
‘Times’ in the Franco-German 
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war, and once, as we found 
afterwards, we had been un- 
knowingly within cannon-shot 
of each other when behind Ger- 
man batteries at the bombard- 
ment of Strasburg. But Laurie 
Oliphant was emphatically a 
bird of passage, and in some 
sort, in his early life, a stormy 
petrel. Whenever there was 
trouble he was skimming the 
waves, shaking the spray from 
his wings in sheer enjoyment 
of the tempest. He was all 
the more plucky that he was a 
fatalist and predestinarian. He 
was not an ideal war-corre- 
spondent, for he risked himself 
far too freely. I have been told 
by a confrére, by no means over- 
cautious, that even Zouaves 
condemned the Englishman’s 
rashness. Yet that strange 
and self-contained nature, when 
it had fallen under the influence 
of the false prophet of the Far 
West, came to believe in warn- 
ings, and to shudder at omens. 
The prophet gave his gifted 
protégé a long tether, and 
though he would send him to 
sell oranges on Transatlantic 
platforms, would also encourage 
him to take profitable literary 
engagements. Oliphant was 
‘Times’ correspondent in Paris 
when the Versailles troops were 
being kept at bay by the Com- 
mune. He had had the order 
of recall, and had for once 
disregarded it. Then came a 
second and more peremptory 
summons from the Transat- 
lantic Seer announcing a sign. 
The sign came, to his mind, on 
the day of the absurd demon- 
stration of the unarmed pacili- 
cators in the Rue de la Paix, 
and he accepted it, as under a 
shower of rifle-balls he was 
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dragging the wounded under 
shelter in the doorway of 
Blount the banker. So much 
I heard from himself, and I 
heard more from Mowbray 
Morris. He went home to his 
quarters at the Chatham, 
packed his portmanteau, and 
hurried off to London. It 
was the very moment when a 
‘Times’ correspondent should 
have stuck to his post, and 
never did a ‘Times’ corre- 
spondent dismiss himself under 
similar circumstances. But 
Oliphant was a genius hors de 
régle, and the journal paid him 
the extraordinary compliment 
of condoning the offence and 
employing him again. 

I had seen him before, estab- 
lished in the Champs Elysée in 
comparative ease and comfort, 
with his brougham standing at 
the door, when he was always 


making the rounds of the Minis- 
terial offices, and when M. de 
Blowitz, acting in his absence, 
was reporting debates at Ver- 


sailles. He prided himself on 
De Blowitz as his greatest dis- 
covery, and was eloquent on the 
qualifications of that remark- 
able man. He said that his 
memory was as good as the 
most accurate shorthand re- 
porting, and that as an inter- 
viewer he could mimic the 
accents and dramatise the 
actions of the interviewed. I 
saw him again when his mother 
and his bride had been sent to 
a place of safety. It was im- 
mediately before the outbreak 
of the Commune, when he had 
discarded silken head-wear and 
frock-coat, and was always 
bustling about the disturbed 
quarters of Paris in soft felt 
hat and tweed shooting-coat. 
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I had been waiting for the 
trouble that had never come 
off, and had waxed impatient. 
He warned me that I would 
not have to wait much longer ; 
but one day, after a look at the 
guns peacefully parked on 
Montmartre, I went off, carry- 
ing one of his packets to his 
agent at Calais. Two days 
afterwards the guns were seized 
by the insurgents. 

Oliphant was a bird of pass- 
age, but there was no cal- 
culating his migrations. One 
month he was at Haifa or 
in his summer lodge on Carmel, 
looking down, as he _ used 
to say, on the valley where 
Elijah put Baal’s prophets to 
the sword. Then a_ fancy 
would take him for the pave- 
ments of Pall Mall, and some 
fine morning he would walk 
into the Athenzum and shake 
hands as if you had dined to- 
gether the evening before. I 
never met a man who had done 
so much, and might have done 
so much more, who had so little 
self-assumption. He would ask 
an old acquaintance if he might 
lunch with him, as if he were 
receiving instead of conferring 
a favour. He drew men like a 
magnet, for they knew the 
richness of his mind and the 
rare charm of his talk. Table 
would be added to table, till 
the téte-a-téte widened to a com- 
pany. As his friend and kins- 
man Walter Pollock used to 
say, Laurie had a way with him 
that would wile the bird off the 
tree. Now that he is gone, I 
feel the old effort in disengaging 
myself from his company, for 
if I gave memory the rein there 
might be matter for a volume. 

One summer Sunday when 
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passing through Edinburgh 
John Blackwood took me on 
a visit to Hill Burton. Mor- 
ningside had not stretched so 
far southwards as it does now, 
and “the Book-Hunter” was 
established among his books 
in an old grey mansion, Craig- 
house, beyond it, somewhat 
heavily shaded by surrounding 
trees. Many people would have 
found it cheerless: it seemed 
singularly suited to him. I see 
him now sitting in a central 
cell, the centre of a labyrinth 
of dusky little rooms, with 
short flights of stone steps and 
narrow passages. Burton, like 
Jonathan Oldbuck, was happy 
in his family circle, and had 
only to emerge from his den to 
find himself in sunshine. As 
he sat among his books, one 
could not help thinking of the 
spider in the intricately woven 
web-work to which it alone had 
the clue. For, like Monkbarns 
exhibiting his treasures to 
Lovel, Burton would jump up, 
and groping about his shelves 
in the dim religious light, hand 
down some dusty tome of price- 
less interest to connoisseurs. He 
needed no catalogue, and, like 
Archibald Constable, could tell 
his volumes by the touch. And 
I can see him again standing in 
the hall of the Atheneum, for 
he loved occasional visits to Lon- 
don, and revelled in researches 
in the British Museum. In his 
later years he certainly did not 
sacrifice to the Graces. I see 
him, with the short grey hair 
and the benign features, in sub- 
lime unconsciousness that his 
old-fashioned shirt-collar had 
started its fastenings at the back, 
and, drooping over one of the 
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ears, gave him the air of a lop- 
eared rabbit. But in his youth 
the sedentary antiquary had 
been an athlete. Like Chris- 
topher North he had enjoyed 
many a walk with his knapsack 
over the Highland hills, and he 
wrote the brightest of mono- 
graphs on “the Cairngorms,” 
Talking of his Highland rambles 
reminds me of Burton’s neigh- 
bour, John Skelton—the “Shir- 
ley” of the magazines — who 
lived somewhat farther afield 
in his “ Hermitage” under the 
Braid Hills, where, like Walton 
at Wakefield Hall, he sought to 
make a sanctuary for wild 
creatures. “Shirley” is best 
known as historian and essay- 
ist; but he was the prose-poet 
of Nature, and the brightest of 
his work, to my mind, was done 
in holiday-time, when he was 
watching the sea- birds on 
northern seas, or hunting up 
the Osmunda fern in the wes- 
tern glens. Unfortunately such 
sketches as “ Among the Sum- 
mer Isles” and “ An Arcadian 
Summer” were only printed 
for private circulation. 

Last, but not in any sense 
the least, of the friends I owed 
to acquaintance with Blackwood 
was Colonel Grant, the famous 
African traveller. With his 
towering, muscular figure—de 
complé, as the French have it 
—he looked the very man for 
“A Walk Across Africa.” With 
that commanding form and his 
pleasant but determined face, 
he looked the very man to 
make his way among savages 
without falling back on fire- 
arms. After all the fine work 
he accomplished, there was no 
bloodguiltiness on his con- 
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science. When he had married 
and taken up house in Gros- 
venor Street, he was the most 
genial of entertainers, and 
gathered hosts of friends around 
him. Naturally he took a deep 
interest in the Geographical 
Society, and I am grateful for 
invitations to dinners of the 
fellows and introductions to 
distinguished members. The 
staunchest of comrades, he was 
loyally devoted to Speke, and 
warmly espoused his quarrels. 
The most kindly of men, and 
absolutely trustworthy, you 
could give implicit credence to 
anything he said. Yet I have 
been staggered when, with his 
face hardening as I had never 
seen it, he spoke of the in- 
trigues of rival African ex- 
plorers, which would have been 
incredible had they been told 
by any one else. I had them 
afterwards confirmed on inde- 
pendent authority, yet I have 
hesitated even to hint at them. 
Grant had always walked with 
his eyes open, and was inter- 
ested in other things than the 
problem of the Nile sources. 
Even if you knew little of bot- 
any, nothing was more agree- 
able than to be taken into his 
back-room and den to turn 
over the pages of his collec- 
tions of Central African flora, 
with running commentaries on 
the circumstances in which the 
plants had been gathered. 


With the death of the editor 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ a 
portly and familiar figure dis- 
appeared from the Athenzeum. 
A martyr to gout, latterly 
Henry Reeve moved with meas- 
ured pace, and the silver-headed 
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stick was by his side even when 
presiding at his own dinner- 
table. His was a noticeable 
face, and never to be passed 
unregarded. The eye, with 
almost a dash of the disdain- 
ful in it, the full mouth, and 
somewhat heavy jaw all in- 
dicated character and deter- 
mination. In truth, he was a 
strong man who loved to have 
his own way, and who had 
for the most part succeeded in 
getting it. When he took a 
liking he was eminently com- 
panionable. Gout is not an 
emollient of the temper, and 
when you drop in on an elderly 
gentleman with a leg swathed 
in flannels you are ready to 
make allowances. But some 
of the pleasantest hours I have 
passed have been in calling 
on Reeve when his persistent 
enemy had laid him by the 
heels. He welcomed a breath 
from the outer world, and he 
was one of the few liter- 
ary editors who kept himself 
abreast, from the catholicity 
of his likings, of the literature 
of the latest hour. His sur- 
roundings showed the man, for 
the collection in his well-stored 
library was miscellaneous, and 
all the volumes were hand- 
somely bound. But as mortal 
bliss is never perfect, his 
sorrow was that his books 
were divided. Half of them 
were in London, the other half 
in his pleasant Hampshire 
home. He did his best by 
dividing them in some sort of - 
classification, and in especial 
his admirable collection of 
French memoirs was set aside 
for lighter reading in the coun- 
try. No one had a shrewder 
2s 
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flair in books or a more expe- 
rienced judgment born of in- 
stinct. In him the Longmans 
lost an adviser on whom they 
absolutely relied. It was: not 
only that in a few pregnant 
lines he would pronounce on 
the merits of a manuscript, 
but he could say whether a 
book was likely to sell, and 
how far it would fetch the 
public fancy at the moment. 
In arranging with his con- 
tributors his rule was to in- 
quire if they had reviewed the 
book elsewhere. He feared 
repetitions, and detested re- 
chauffés. But he grudged 
what he considered a good 
article when it had _ gone 
astray. I remember the case 
of Froude’s ‘Carlyle,’ when a 
writer came heavily down else- 
where on the biographer for 
the excessive candour with 
which he had satirised his sub- 
ject. Reeve remarked again 
and again, “I wish I had that 
article for the ‘Edinburgh.’” 
Most editors who are worth 
their salt look out for rising 
talent. Reeve was ever on 
the watch for it platonically, 
simply because he was charmed 
by a clever book and hailed 
the promise of the writer’s 
future. He was the first who 
introduced me to Barrie —in 
his works—and I recollect the 
enthusiasm with which he ex- 
patiated on the wonderful 
insight of ‘The Window in 
Thrums’ before the sails of 
the obscure Kirriemuir youth 
had caught the breezes of 
popularity. So it was Reeve 
who first told me of Cable 
and his graphic sketches of 
life in the Southern States; 
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but he always had an eye on 
American novelists, and more 
than one American writer had 
the appreciative notice from 
him which was the presage 
of reputation among his own 
countrymen. 

Reeve died an octogenarian, 
in full intellectual vigour. 
Almost to the last he had 
written the political articles 
in his Review. He may be 
said to have been cradled in 
literature, and was launched in 
politics as a lad. He came of 
a literary stock, when Norwich 
was a provincial centre of 
letters. He was sent abroad 
in his teens, with the best 
introductions from his aunt, 
Mrs Austin, the second of the 
“Three Generations of English- 
women.” He learned to speak 
French like a native, and wrote 
German so fluently and cor- 
rectly that for many years he 
was a regular contributor to 
leading Prussian and Bavarian 
periodicals. When barely of 
age, he was enlisted on the 
staff of the ‘Times,’ and he has 
told me how very many thou- 
sands he had been paid for 
leaders. For more than forty 
years he was autocrat of 
the ‘Edinburgh’; but on 
accepting the appointment he 
had stipulated that his con- 
nection with the ‘Times’ 
should not cease. For editing 
the great historical Quarterly, 
he had quite exceptional quali- 
fications. A thorough cosmo- 
politan and fond of travel, he 
numbered acquaintances among 
the leading men in the great 
capitals of Europe. Partly as 
a cause and partly as a con- 
sequence, he was in close touch 
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with the chiefs of the Liberals 
at home. Cosmopolitan as he 
was, his sympathies were 
French, and before the fall of 
the Empire, he was the valued 
ami de la maison at the Legation 
in Albert Gate. Among his 
regular foreign correspondents 
were such men as St Hilaire, 
Thiers, Guizot, Victor Cousin, 
De Rémuset, and De Broglie ; 
yet he never permitted those 
relations to influence his con- 
duct, and there is a letter from 
Mrs Austin to St Hilaire, de- 
precating the Frenchman’s in- 
dignation at an article by 
Reeve on the Suez Canal. For 
as to the Canal, he agreed with 
Lord Palmerston. He was in 
close and constant intercourse 
with the Orleans Princes, and es- 
pecially with the Duc d’Aumale, 
who had submitted to him the 
‘Memoirs of the Condés.’ The 
last time he crossed the Channel 
was in response to a warm in- 
vitation from the Duke to 
Chantilly : he had dreaded the 
effort, for he was in failing 
health, but found that the visit 
had amply repaid him. In- 
deed he was one of those men 
to whom intellectual society 
was animation and inspiration. 
He frequently lunched at the 
Athenzeum—always in the same 
corner between fire and window 
at the top of the room—and 
almost invariably on a Sunday 
after attending service in the 
Temple. Then after a cigar he 
would start on what he called 
his giro, a round of afternoon 
calls. Walking with Reeve up 
St James’s Street was like riding 
with Delane down Rotten Row. 
It was a perpetual lifting of the 
hat and waving of the hand. 
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In his luxurious official 
quarters the editor of the 
‘Review,’ as Registrar of the 
Privy Council, was in frequent 
communication with Cabinet 
Ministers, from whom he was 
in the way of obtaining early 
if not exclusive information. 
By the way, there was no 
epithet he detested more than 
‘exclusive,’ when applied to 
society. His old friend Greville, 
Clerk of the Council, had paid 
him the high compliment of 
bequeathing him his Memoirs 
in manuscript, with carte 
blanche as to the editing. The 
legacy was profitable in some 
respects, perhaps prejudicial in 
his official capacity. The in- 
terest of the Memoirs is in 


their unreserved frankness, and 
the publication of those relat- 
ing to the reign of Queen 
Victoria naturally gave rise 


to heated discussion. They 
touched the reputations of the 
living and excited the relatives 
of the dead. The “Gruncher,” 
as Greville was styled, was 
cynically truthful. They had 
the honour of a debate in the 
House of Commons, when the 
late: Sir William Fraser was 
epigrammatically severe. Lord 
Houghton was of opinion that 
Reeve had done his delicate 
work with creditable tact and 
judgment. JDelane said that 
if two or three pages had been 
cancelled, there was nothing 
to which fair objection could 
be taken. I fancy Reeve cared 
littlefor unfriendly criticism. He 
had justifiable confidence in his 
own judgment, believing, more- 
over, that excessive suppression 
and mutilation would have been 
a betrayal of his trust. 





MARY AMELIA 


Mary AMELIA Spor be- 
longed by rights to Dore-Apple, 
a fishing village about a mile 
and a half from Dunstable 
Weir. °*“Twaddn’t much o’ a 
place, though they tell that in 
the time o’ the Armady deeds 
were done off it. Nowadays, 
howsomever, the men _ were 
mostly a parcel o’ dirty-mouthed 
drunkards and the women-folk 
hard o’ tongue. Taken as a 
whole, there was more drangs 
than streets in Dore-Apple, and 
right at bottom o’ the most 
narrowzome drang lived Mary 
Amelia Spot. A plain-featured 
woman Mary Amelia was, and 
had niver, I reckon, tasted much 
o’ the soft side o’ a man’s tongue 
till Job Tremmy comed a- 
courting her. Folks said twas 
all o’ a piece wi’ the rest o’ 
un to hike down to Dore-Apple 
in search o’ a wife, zeeing that 
*twud be hard to meet wi’ his 
ekal for drink up to Dunstable 
Weir. Not that he didn’t have 
his sober times, when he earned 
a good wage, but beer had sich 
encouraging ways for Job that 
wance on the tap’s scent there 
was no parting ’em wan from 
t’other till he had taste o’ the 
barrel. In drink ’twas marvel- 
lous what kindly things Job 
had to say about women-folk, 
though he saw ’em much as the 
rest o’ us when sober. Still, if 


you minded him o’ what he’d 
said, he wudn’t go back on his 
word, and I can most believe 
that that’s how ’twas he and 
Mary Amelia Spot comed to be 
No wan iver 


man and wife. 





Mary Amelia Spot. 





SPOT. 


heard tell ’zackly what hap- 
pened when he clapped eyes on 
her fust, but wan Sunday morn- 
ing he comed acrass to my 
cottage wi’ a terrible serious 
face on ’un. 

“ Zack,” says he, “I be gway- 
ing a-courting, and I want ’ee 
to lend me a hand wi’ the 
wuds.” 

I reached my hat down from 
the nail behind the door and 
vallered un out. Us didn’t zay 
naught, and Job he hurried 
along thic fast I thought 
he must be wonderful set on 
zeeing the maid. When us 
comed to the tap o’ the hill 
above Dore-Apple he stapped 
quat and rubbed the sweat off 
his face wi’ the back o’ his 
hand. 

“ Whativer will her be like 
by light o’ sober sense?” he 
zaid to hiszulf kind o’ zarrer- 
ful. 

I didn’t make no answer, not 
having zeen the maid, and 
Job he pushed on ahead wance 
again till, after a bit, us comed 
to Mary Amelia’s cottage. The 
door stood open, and us went 
in. Her was sitting, a bucket 
atween her knees, peeling taties. 
My wud, but her was plain! I 
kind o’ drawed back, thinking 
maybe us had come to the 
wrong house; then I slipped a 
glance acrass at Job and I saw 
un straighten up, though his 
face had a divered look as if 
he sore doubted whether he 
had spunk to zee un droo’ wi’ 
the job. “Crikes!” says I to 
myself, “God Almighty made 
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women, ’tiddn’t for us to com- 
plain.” 

Job, he took a step forrard, 
then he tarned to me. “Clean,” 
he says. “Iwas her one good 
point, and he lighted on it 
wonderful straight. Hearing 
us speak, Mary Amelia Spot 
raised her eyes: wan o ’em 
was blue, t’other pure white 
‘cept a small darkish dob high 
up in the left corner near the 
lid. 

“T reckoned on ’ee coming in 
later to take a bit o’ dinner,” 
she said. ‘Maybe you'll drap 
in again after church, the bell’s 
ringing still.” 

Us got outside and walked 
kind o’ trembly to the end o’ 
the drang. Then I drapped a 
hand on Job’s shoulder. 

“Run!” I says. 

“Run?” says he. 

“And niver come a-nigh 
Dore-Apple again as long as 
you live,” I says. 

He struck his right fist into 
the palm of his left hand. 

“Me and Mary Amelia Spot 
be pramised wan to t’other,” 
says he. 

“Vorgit it,” I says. 

At that he drowed me such 
a look, and tarning, went back 
to the cottage wi’out another 
word. 

The vallering Sunday he and 
her was called in church, and 
all the lads hiked down to 
Dore-Apple to zee what the 
maid was like. They comed 
back again marvellous quiet, 
for they was young and didn’t 
know but what they’d soon be 
marrying theirzulves. Job, he 
took to drinking something 
fearful to behold, and the more 
he drank the more good points 
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till wan or two o’ the more in- 
experienced went down again 
to Dore-Apple to take a second 
look at her. After thic us had 
the wedding. Job axed me to 
be best man, so I stud aside un 
at the altar, and as I cast an 
eye acrass at Mary Amelia Spot 
I didn’t vorgit to thank the 
Almighty that her waddn’t no 
bride o’ mine. Wance they was 
married curiosity fell asleep, 
the sight o’ a plain-vaytured 
wife having naught unnatural 
about it to most folk. 

Job’s cottage stood over 
against mine,—a banging high 
wall ran along each side o’ the 
road for a matter o’ fifty yards 
between us and the next house. 
Mary Amelia was a great stay- 
at-home, and the neighbours 
niver drapped in, having used 
up all the attention they had 
for her, so, outside o’ me, her 
saw no wan. I was in to the 
cottage most days, for there 
was sommat about the woman 
that drawed me back to look 
at her again and again. The 
amount o’ work her wud git 
droo in the day was wonderful 
to behold. Her took in wash- 
ing, and such was her feeling 
for starch that the gentry for 
miles round sent in their fal- 
lals, and Mary Amelia niver 
failed to give ’em satisfaction. 
Zeeing that money was plenti- 
ful, and not being a competi- 
tive man, *twaddn’t long afore 
Job left off gwaying to work; 
for what was the use 0’ two 
wearing theirzulves to the 
bone? Zometimes, though, he’d 
call round and collect the bills ; 
then us could all have a rare 
spree-about, for Job was open- 
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handed wi’ the best o’ ’em. I 
used to wonder what the poor 
woman thought o’ his spending 
the money her worked hard to 
earn ; but her kept herzulf to 
herzulf, and Job told up fine 
tales about her vartues as the 
drink passed round. Indeed, 
most o’ us was inclined to 
agree wi un, for there had 
niver been so much free beer 
to be had in the parish since 
election day. 

"Twas getting well on towards 
Christmas when Mary Amelia 
took to her bed, and the night 
after her fell sick Job came acrass 
to tell me he was the father o’ 
a little maid. He wor looking 
a bit anxious—as well he might, 
for ’tiddn’t every man that has 
such an earnzome woman to 
work for un. I axed who the 
child favoured, Job being a 
very passable-looking man. He 
didn’t make no answer for a 
bit, but zot hiszulf down afore 
the fire and groaned marvellous 
touching. All to wance he lifted 
up his head. 

“Her’s the very moral o’ her 
mother, even to the eyes,” he 
tummil’d out. 

I wor silent, not having aught 
to zay, and Job he stretched a 
trembly hand acrass and laid it 
*pon tap my knee. 

“There be two Mary Amelias 
in the world now,” he said, “ for 
I shall name the maid arter her 
mother.” 

Then he rose up from his 
chair and went away. I heard 
arterwards that he was in to 
the Red Lion drinking, zome- 
thing fearful to behold. 

Mary Amelia was slow to 
take strength, and one might 
zay that her niver rightly got 
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back to herzulf again, though, 
as soon as her could move, her 
slipped away to the wash-tub, 
and the house smelt o’ the hot 
iron the same as afore. The 
child was a puny, ailing, little 
skiddick, and what wi’ wan 
thing and t’other Job began to 
lose patience wi’ life. He’d sit 
all day down to the Red Lion 
a-sipping at his glass, only 
instead o’ warming his heart, 
the spirit kind o’ tarned un 
sour. Us niver got no free 
drinks from un, though I for 
one missed the man’s cheerful 
ways more’n the ale: still, 
*twaddn’t altogether satisfac- 
tory to lose touch o’ Mary 
Amelia’s earnings jest when 
winter was beginning to shape. 
Zometimes the lads wud try 
and draw Job on to talk o’ 
women-folk ; but he zim’d to 
ha’ lost faith, and zeed ’em eye 
to eye much the same as the 
rest o’ us. I thought to mezulf 
that *twas curious the way 
things falled out, for I had 
growed to respact Mary Amelia 
out o’ ordinary. 

Wan night, jest as I was drap- 
ping off to zlape, I was brought 
back to attention by the sound o’ 
asharpery. I zot up in bed and 
listened, but naught came o’ it, 
zo I closed my eyes and didn't 
unbutton ’em again till morn- 
ing. Mary Amelia was stand- 
ing aside her door when I went 
to my work at daybreak: her 
whisked round and was out 0’ 
sight in a minute, but not afore 
I had zeed an ugly black bruise 
on the face o’ her. “Job iddn’t 
the sort that ’ud raise his hand 
against a woman,” I said to 
myzulf. Down to Dore-Apple 
the men beat their wives 
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regular, and ’twaddn’t long 
afore I learned that Job had 
taken to do the zame. Maybe 
that zich conduct didn’t noways 
surprise Mary Amelia, for arter 
that first night her niver called 
out, though many a time I’ve 
zot up in bed and listened sort 
o’ anxious, for, being single, I’d 
had no taste o’ the aggravation 
o women. Dunstable Weir 
considered itzulf a cut above 
Dore-Apple, and no wan in our 
village had been known to do 
moren threaten his wife wi’ 
the stick; so when bit by bit 
the neighbours began to suspect 
how things was atween Job and 
Mary Amelia they felt sore wi’ 
‘em both. There’s no doubt 
that Job wud ha’ been axed to 
leave straight away had folks 
been sure there was truth in 
the tale. They questioned me 
time and again, but I niver 
told ’em aught: if Mary Amelia 
held to silence, there zim’d no 
reason for me to complain. 
Somehow I think she sus- 
picioned that I was her friend, 
though her always tarned a 
proud face on me, the same as 
her did to the rest. How hard 
the poor woman worked in they 
days! Many’s the time I’ve 
thought to myzulf, “ Mary 
Amelia desarves a peaceful old 
age more’n most.” 

Well, a matter o’ dree years 
hiked by, and naught happened 
worth the mention, and then, 
wan winter’s night as I zot 
rubbing a bit o’ grease on my 
boots, there was a pull at the 
latch, and who should walk in 
but Mary Amelia. Things had 
been gwaying from bad to 
worse over opposite. I hadn’t 
been nigh the cottage for a 
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week or more, for I felt that an 
extry pair o’ eyes be throwed 
away when a man has no busi- 
ness to mind but his own, and 
I knowed that Mary Amelia 
was much o’ my mind, though 
her never put tongue to wuds 
to say so. Howsomever there 
her stood, looking terrible 
piteous out o’ her as-usual eye. 

“‘ Zack,” her said, “ the child’s 
sick,” 

“ Poor little skiddick ! 
I go for the doctor?” 

“No, ’tiddn’t that,” 
answered, stopping quat. 

The clock in the corner 
struck ten, and as the hands 
stretched theirzulves past the 
hour I saw her glance round 
tremorful towards the street. 

“Tis closing-time down to 
the Red Lion,” her said. I 
knowed then her wor afraid o’ 
Job’s distarbacious ways. 

“The child’s now but falled 
azleep,” her continued. “I 
wouldn’t have her woke sudden 
for worlds, and the men-folk 
make a deal o’ clatter trapezing 
past the house.” 

Tremmy’s was the last cot- 
tage on our side o’ the village, 
so there wadn’t no wan but 
Job likely to come this way. I 
didn’t make no comment, but 
vallered her acrass to her 
cottage, though how I was to 
keep Job out o’ his own home 
was moren I could fathom. 
Howsomever, when us got in- 
side there he was, and the sight 
o un took Mary Amelia back 
considerable. It didn’t need a 
second glance at Job’s face to 
zee that, though not sober, he 
wadn’t no more than what you 
might call friendly drunk; and 
pleased enough I was to mark 


Shall 


her 
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that the sour look had gone 
from his eyes, for I thought to 
mezulf that wi’ management 
things would settle down com- 
fortable for the night. I hadn’t 
reckoned wi’ the accumulation 
o merriment that was in the 
man, for, what wi’ having been 
on the cross so long and what 
wi’ being by nature vivacious, 
naught would satisfy Job but 
that Mary Amelia should stand 
up then and there and start 
dancing. Now, there was little 
o the light fantastic about 
Mary Amelia, and when her 
had taken off her boots and 
fixed an eye on the zlaping 
child her heaved that poor un- 
gainly body o’ hers up and 
down ; Job, he fell to laughing 
fair to split his sides, though, 
maybe becase he wadn’t so 
drunk as us gave un credit for, 
he did most o’ his merriment 
zilent. Plazed to zee that the 
child zlept on  undistarbed, 
Mary Amelia capered wonder- 
ful to behold. The moon riz 
and shone down ’pon tap us all. 
All-to-wance the child gave a 
bit o’ a sigh, opened its eyes, 
and looked from wan to t’other 
o’ us sort o’ wearied. I thought 
for certain *twud start and 
bawl, but no; tired maybe o’ the 
antics o’ this world, the little 
skiddick drapped back wance 
more on the pilly, buttoned 
up its little eyes, and jest 
died right there in front o’ 
us all. 

*T was done so unostentatious 
like that Mary Amelia didn’t 
fathom first o’ long what the 
child had been after. When 
her did, she drapped down 
aside the cradle wonderful un- 
noiseful and laid her plainzome 
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face agin the plainzome face 
o her child. I went back home, 
for I cudn’t do no good by 
biding. 

*Twaddn’t long arter that 
that Job Tremmy falled out 
o’ the back o’ a cart and broke 
his neck. A good riddance, 
most folk thought, though I 
cudn’t help baing a bit zarry, 
having known the man these 
many years and more. Mary 
Amelia took widowhood as her 
took most things, zilent. Not 
that her neglected her husband 
now he was dead, for her 
borrowed Varmer  Burden’s 
pony and trap, drove over to 
Bideford and, bought a wonder- 
ful shiny tombstone into Mr 
Baker’s wi’ 


**Sorely tried, and gone before ; 
You've falled on earth, you fall no 
more,” 


written on it in gold lettering 
picked out wi’ red. Every wan 
in the village held that this 
was doing the thing handsome. 

After the vust Zunday her 
went back to work, and washed 
and starched away harder than 
ever. Zometimes I’d drap in 
and watch her o’ an evening, 
and the thought wud come 
over me that I'd like to zee 
they worn red hands o’ hers 
idle for a while. I'd niver been 
no marrying man mezulf, the 
maid I fancied not fancying 
me; but, bit by bit, as the 
weeks went on the idee kind 
o’ growed in my heart to up 
and marry Mary Amelia. 
Howsomever, I wadn’t gway- 
ing to do nothing rash, and 
when I walked up to Varmer 
Burden wan Zunday to talk 
the matter over wi’ he, us 
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counted no less than saxteen 
widdies in the parish o’ Dun- 
stable Weir, letting alone 
Dore-Apple, that wud ha’ been 
only too willing to hang up 
their bonnets in my _ back 
kitchen. Be that as it may, 
I didn’t tummil to none o’ ’em: 
they was a fast lot, most, and 
having worried their Joes into 
the grave, wud ha’ liked to do 
the zame by me. Mary Amelia 
was a different sort altogether, 
and I had a mind to give 
her the taste o’ a quiet life. 
“Her shall larn what ’tis to 
have a man that don’t drink to 
fend for,” I said to mezulf, and 
wi’ they wuds on my lips I 
hiked right acrass to Tremmy’s 
cottage and axed her to be my 
wife, 

The widdy listened to all I 
had to zay wonderful uncon- 
sarned, which, taking into con- 
sideration that her was more 
than usual plainzome for a 
woman, made me veel jest a 
small bit sore. Howsomever, 
I’m willun’ to admit I shudn’t 
ha’ troubled much over the 
matter if her hadn’t flung my 
own looks in my face. 

“Zack,” her said, “you'll 
make no personable second 
arter my poor Job.” 

Well, thought I, and that 
from a woman vaytured the 
like o’ her! I didn’t make 
no comment, holding that a 
man can’t court and be testy 
at wan and the zame time; 
but it sort o’ comed over me, 
that whativer good qualities 
Mary Amelia had, gratitude 
wadn’t wan o’ ’em. Then I 
kained acrass at they wored- 
out hands o’ hers, and the 
sight o’ ’em called to my mind 
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what scant cause the poor soul 
had iver had to be grateful. 
Well, arter a deal o’ pressing 
Mary Amelia consented to 
marry me. The neighbours 
were a bit sniffy over it, 
reckoning that I wanted, to 
zit idle while her worked her- 
zulf to death; and though I 
told ’em her wadn’t gwaying 
to put a hand to any outside 
job when wance wife o’ mine, 
they none o’ ’em believed a 
wud o’ what I said. I had 
been in regular work since a 
long time back, and not baing 
a spending man, had managed 
to lay by a tidy bit. The week 
us was gwaying to be married 
I took the money out from a 
hole in the wall where I'd laid 
it, and bought some new fix- 
ings for the kitchen, also a 
Bible and a feather fan to 
stand on the table in the par- 
lour windy ; but afore I fetched 
a stick o’ the furniture home 
from Bideford I set to and 
whitewashed the cottage in- 
side and out. I axed Varmer 
Burden to drap in when ’twas 
all fixed up tidy, which he did. 

“Well, Zack,” says he, cast- 
ing a sort o unzeeing eye 
round, “I niver thought to 
zee ’ee mated; but there, the 
women be all for marrying, 
no matter who ’tis.” 

I showed un the Bible and 
the feather fan; he zim’d too 
much taken up in thought to 
note ’em. 

The neighbours all comed to 
the wedding, and us had a 
wonderful lot o’ gifts, mostly 
chiny dogs for the mantel-shelf, 
though wan man from Dore- 
Apple who had been in furren 
parts made Mary Amelia a 
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present o’ a small poisonous 
eel in a glass box half full o’ 
mud. Sich a gift had never 
been zeen in the village afore, 
and folks agreed that there 
must be a meaning to it, and 
*twud be certain sure to bring 
us good luck; so me and Mary 
Amelia us each took hold o’ 
the little glass box wi’ a finger 
and thumb and carried un in 
and laid un on the parlour 
table atween the Bible and the 
feather fan. 

Us was married on a Satur- 
day, and the vallering Monday 
morning I got up and dressed 
myzulf as zoon as iver it was 
light, went down to the back- 
yard, took up my axe, and then 
and there I split Mary Amelia’s 
wash-tubs into small pieces only 
fit for firing. I was jest making 
the chips up into bundles when 
who should come into the yard 
but Mary Amelia. 

“Law, Zack!” her said; 
“wheriver did ’ee get all 
they nice dry chips?” 

“Out o’ your old wash-tubs,” 
I answered kind o’ unconsarned, 
for, arter all, when I comed to 
think o’ it, *twas a spendthrift 
thing to do. Mary Amelia 
didn’t fathom what I meant. 
“TI niver saw no chips there 
overnight,” her said. 

“They was wash-tubs then.” 

* Be ’ee daft, Zack?” 

“No, Mary Amelia,” I an- 
swered, “I bain’t daft; but I 
want to zee they hands o’ yours 
idle for a bit, that’s all.” 

Her stood, kaining terrible 
lonezome like down on the bits 
o’ chips. 

“Tve been used to work all 
my life,’ her said, and went 
into the house wi’out another 
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wud. When I came back from 
work at dinner-time her eyes 
were red and swollen, jest for 
all the world as if her had been 
crying past belief. 

“Well,” thought I to mezulf, 
“’tiddn’t always kindness that 
fetches.” 

Mary Amelia wadn’t wan 0’ 
they that get fat on idleness, 
for each month that hiked by 
left her thinner and more sorry- 
looking than the last, till there 
was times when I wondered to 
myzulf if her got up and worked 
while I was azlape. Wan night 
I bided awake jest to zee what 
her might be arter ; but, beyond 
sighing, her didn’t do naught. 
I woke her up and axed what 
her was sighing the like o’ that 
for. Her falled all o’ a tremble. 
That’s what comes o’ marrying 
a woman used to the feel o’ the 
stick ! 

“T iddn’t gwaying to touch 
’ee, Mary Amelia,” I said, proud 
to be minded that I was a dif- 
ferent sort o' man altogether 
from Job. 

A kind o’ resigned look staled 
acrass the vace o her, and I 
thought to mezulf, “ Poor soul, 
her’s still mixating me up ‘long 
o’ the dead.” But her wadn't. 

“Let me zlape, Zack,” her 
said; “for then if I fret, least- 
ways I don’t knaw o’ it.” 

“What have ’ee got to fret 
over, Mary Amelia?” I axed. 
“Haven't I bided by my wud 
and tooked good care o’ ee?” 

“Ay, the best o’ care,” her 
answered. 

“Well, zlape and forgit you 
war iver married to t’other 
man.” 

She closed her eyes weariful. 
“Kes, I’m always glad o’ a bit 
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o’ zlape,” her said, and wi’ that 
her buttoned up her eyes wance 
again. 

The vallering day when I 
comes back from work I marked 
a smell o’ spirits about. When 
I axed Mary Amelia if her noted 
aught, she said that her’d been 
mending an old suit o’ Job’s 
clothes. I didn’t make no com- 
ment, becase Job had drunk 
so ’mazing much in his time it 
might well be that his clothes 
still leaked o’ the liquor. How- 
somever, the weeks went on, 
and I was a bit surprised to 
find the smell o’ spirits as 
markful as iver, and I told 
Mary Amelia to hang the 
clothes on the line or else give 
over mending ’em. But her 
answered that fresh air didn’t 
make no impression on Job’s 
coats and weskits, though the 
cloth was too good to be drowed 
away. Being a careful man, I 
didn’t say no more, and the 
matter passed from my mind 
till wan day old Varmer Bur- 
den stapped me in Mucksey 
Lane, where I had a bit o’ a 
job, hedging and ditching. 

“Zack,” says he, laying wan 
o they banging great hands o’ 
his pon tap my shoulder, “what 
be this tale I hears o’ ’ee having 
taken to drink on the quiet?” 

“T don’t know naught o’ sich 
tales,” I answered. “I’ve niver 
been nigh the Red Lion since 
the day I was married.” 

“Maybe,” he said, “but you 
sends your wife there to get 
drink for ’ee reg’lar. I’ve seen 
her come out o’ the public 
more’n wance mezulf. I was 
that took aback I couldn’t find 
wuds,” and Varmer Burden let 
slide the hand from off my 
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shoulder. “’T'wud ha’ been a 
better sized consarn if you'd 
fetched the drink yourzulf,” 
he said. 

“T’ll thank ’ee to mind your 
own business,” I answered, tarn- 
ing back wance more to work ; 
but he wadn’t no ways satisfied. 

“Who cud her git the drink 
for if ’twadn’t for ’ee, Zack?” 
he said sort o’ ’pologising. 

I laughed sharp out: “I 
shall drink when and how 
I’ve a mind to,” and wi’ that 
Varmer Burden was fo’ced to 
be content, for not a wud more 
cud he git out o' me. When 
he was gone I let fall the bill- 
hook out o’ my hand, swarmed 
up an old allum that grew ’pon 
tap the bank, and kained acrass 
to where my cottage stud, the 
best part o’ a mile away. The 
smoke was creeping up droo’ 
the trees, and the little bit o’ 
a place looked powerzome un- 
consarned. I cud most zee 
Mary Amelia in the big chair 
azide the dresser, where her 
had tooked to sitting o’ late. 
There was a deal o’ waiting 
to be past over afore the charch 
clock struck sax and I was free 
to put up my tools and go back 
along home. I tarned over to 
myzulf what I shud zay, but I 
hadn’t got no forrader wi’ the 
wuds when the big bell telled 
out the hour. I put my things 
together and started, fast fust 
o all, then zlowing down. It 
comed over me that ’twud be 
as well to go in by the front 
door and kind o’ take Mary 
Amelia unaware. Howsom- 
ever, I went in at the back the 
zame as usual, only maybe I 
was a bit longer putting away 
my tools, becase they falled 
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all o’ a heap on the stone pave- 
ment and made sich a clatter 
that Mary Amelia comed to the 
windy to zee what the noise 
was about. There wadn’t no 
tea ready, but I was willun to 
wait, not being over and above 
hungry. Wan o’ Job’s weskits 
lay ’pon tap the table, smelling 
terrible barefaced o’ spirits. I 
had a mind to drow the weskit 
into the fire and be done wi’ 
the stench wance and for all, 
but zommat made me hold my 
hand. Arter all, there wadn’t 
much to be said agin a bit o’ 
a weskit. Mary Amelia went 
out to fill the kettle at the 
pump, and I thought maybe 
*twud be as well to give a look 
inside the dresser. Howsom- 
ever, I wadn’t sharp enough, 
for her comed back in afore I'd 
stirred a stap from where I 
stud. When us had had tea 
and the things had been cleared 
away, I took my week’s wage 
and laid the whole o’ it in 
Mary Amelia’s hand. Her 
looked down at the money sort 
o mixed, curious and eager, 
becase, afore this, I’d niver 
gived her more’n a part 0’ 
what I had arned. 

“You didn’t reckon on it 
being so much?” I axed. 

“No,” her answered. “You 
arn a higher wage than I 
thought.” 

“Mary Amelia,” I said, sort 
o’ earnest, “since me and you 
have got married, I’ve strove 
as I’ve niver strove afore. I 
want to zee ’ee comfortable and 
cared for. You’ve had a deal 
to put up with in your time, 
but I don’t ax more o’ ’ee than 
to do the best you can by your- 
zulf——” 
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Her tarned the money over 
and over afore answering, then 
her drowed it down on the 
table. “ Why do ’ee give me 
such a deal all-to-wance?” her 
said resentful-like. 

“°Tis safer wi’ ’ee than lying 
about in my pocket.” 

Us was both zilent for a long 
while arter that, then Mary 
Amelia comed acrass to where 
I zot. 

“Let me go back to wark, 
Zack,” her said. “I was niver 
made for an idle woman.” 

*T wadn’t comfortzome to hear 
her talk zo, for I’d set my 
heart on her having an easy 
time; but life is a quare con- 
sarn, and ’tiddn’t always the 
softest cushion that makes the 
softest seat. 

“Do as it plazes ’ee best, 
Mary Amelia,” I said. Her 
put wan o her wored - out 
hands ’pon tap o’ mine. “’Tis 
more’n money ’ee be giving me, 
now, Zack,” her answered, and 
wi that us both went upstairs 
to bed. 

Well, the wash-tubs wance 
bought, the ginelfolks was only 
too willun’ to send in their 
fal-lals. As for Mary Amelia, 
her packed away Job’s weskits 
in the old press in the attic, 
and the cottage took agin to 
smelling o’ the hot iron. 

Varmer Burden was _ that 
plazed wi’ the way things had 
falled out that he stapped me 
wan Zunday arternoon ez I was 
gwaying into charch and shook 
me by the hand. 

“T always zed, Let the right 
man take ’ee the right way, 
you wud pull up, Zack,” he 
tumm’] out, and, not waiting 
for answer from me, he stalked 
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into charch, content, no doubt, 
to take his praise from the 
hands o’ the Almighty Hiszulf. 

It takes zommat more’n the 
past to make the present, how- 
zomiver, and ’twadn’t long afore 
I larned that Mary Amelia’s 
washing didn’t give the satis- 
faction that it had done wance. 
Her hadn’t the zame use o’ her 
iron, and her feel for starch 
wadn’t so sure as it had been 
in the old days. The ginelfolks 
were slow to leave her; but bit 
by bit their custom went else- 
where, till at last naught but 
stray furreners’ trash comed 
our ways at all. It zim’d cruel 
like that a few years’ idleness 
shud wark sich a change in a 
woman’s power, and I knaw’d 
well enough that in her heart 
o hearts Mary Amelia laid the 
blame at my door. Her didn’t 
zay naught—’twadn’t her nater 
to cast hard thoughts at a 
man; but her kind o’ felt the 
more, sucking a deal o’ furren 
feeling out o’ the zilence. I 
always larned when the ginel- 
folks had been angered wi’ her, 
becase it was her custom at 
sich times to take Job’s spirit- 
ous-smelling weskit out o’ the 
press and lay it sort o’ bare- 
faced on the kitchen - table. 
‘Twadn’t often folks dropped 
m our way: now and again 
Varmer Burden would tie his 
nag to the fence and let fall 
a few wuds. He comed wance 
when Mary Amelia was by her- 
zulf, and took the trouble to 
ride all round by Mucksey Lane 
to tell me that the house was a 
long way off baing clean. I 
said, what wi’ the washing and 
wan thing and t’other, Mary 
Amelia hadn’t time to mind 
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sich things; but he answered 
twas well known in the village 
that Mary Amelia’s washing 
wadn’t a patch on what it 
had been in Job’s time, and 
no wan sent her work on thic 
account, 

I didn’t zay no more, though 
*tiddn’t over and above pleasant 
to hear sich wuds from a neigh- 
bour’s lips. Arter thic day I 
niver laid the whole o’ my 
arnings in Mary Amelia’s hand, 
but kept part o’ the wage to 
ha’ zommat to vall back on. 
There was a bit o’ whitewash 
over from the last time I did 
down the walls; so I got up 
early the next morning and 
put a fresh coat on ’em, and 
gave a stroke or two o’ green 
paint to the windies. A pedlar 
chanced to pass by jest as I 
was giving the finishing touch, 
so I called un acrass and 
bought a row of chiney jugs— 
for Mary Amelia had a loose- 
vingered hand wi’ sich o’ late. 
Her comed in herzulf and stud 
watching, none too plazed I 
cud tell by the way her had 
o wiping her dry hands on 
her apron,—a trick o’ hers 
when put out. 

“Whativer be ’ee making 
all this to do for, Zack?” her 
axed. 

“Tm getting things a bit 
vitty for ’ee.” 

“Wadn’t they to your taste 
afore?” 

“A good wife desarves a 
good home.” 

But Mary Amelia wadn’t 
no friend to mealy - mouthed 
folk. 

“T’ve niver been a good 
wife to ’ee,” her rapped out 
sharp, “and, what’s more, 
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flummery won't make me 
wan.” 

Then her tarned on her heel 
and went upstairs. I was 
fo’ced to git my own breakfast 
and hike to wark wi’ naught 
in the basket to stand atween 
me and sax o'clock. It fell 
out that I met Varmer Burden 
ez I was coming home along 
from wark, and, knowing that 
the house was looking out 0’ 
usual vitty, I axed un sort 0’ 
casual to drap in and git some 
bulbs he fancied. Us hadn’t 
got more’n than lifted the 
latch o’ the gate when, what 
shud I zee bang in the middle 
o the path, like a signpost wi’ 
BEWARE writ on it, but Job’s 
weskit. I stapped quat, and 
wud ha’ axed Varmer Burden 
to do the like, but he was 
plump inside the cottage afore 
I had time to open my mouth. 

*Twadn’t more than wan 
step acrass the threshold he 
took afore he whipped round 
and waited for me to join un, 
which I was amazing slow 
to do. 

“There’s been a royal smash- 
up here,” he said, sort o’ 
beckoning me forward. 

Sure anuff the whole row 
of chiney jugs for which Id 
paid four and ninepence thic 
morning lay in small pink bits 
*pon tap the floor. 

“Tis that varmint o’ a 
cat,” I tummeled out, though, 
truth to tell, there wadn’t no 
such thing about the place. 

“T niver heard tell that 
you had a cat,” said Varmer 
Burden. 

“‘Begore, and I cud wish the 
zame! I was vule anuff to 
buy wan into Bideford,” I 
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answered terrible smart—but 
there, a lie is always a fluid 
thing. 

The door atween the kitchen 
and front room was a bit ajar, 
and at this identical moment 
what shud I catch sight o’ but 
Mary Amelia herzulf lying her 
length on the parlour floor. 
I was that took back I cudn’t 
stir hand nor foot, and as I 
stud waiting for the worst, 
there comed a banging great 
snore bassooning droo’ the 
house. 

“ Whativer’s that?” said the 
Varmer, drawing back a step. 

“An old white owl in the 
parlour chimney,” I answered. 

“T niver heard tell that you 
had an owl in your parlour 
chimney,” said he, sort o’ sus- 
picious-like. 

“Law, ess,” said I, “and a 
powerful worrit her be.” 

Varmer Burden leaned for- 
ward till I thought for sure he 
must vall on that long, pointed, 
curious nose 0’ his. 

“ Whativer’s that?” he axed, 
pointing his vinger at wan 0’ 
Mary Amelia’s feet that 
stretched past the crack o’ the 
door. 

“ A boot,” I said. 

“ Be there a fut in it?” 

“ Have'n ’ee iver seen a boot 
by itzulf afore ——” 

“Not up-ended the zame as 
thic.” 

All-to-wance the boot twitch- 
ed back out o’ sight. 

“There be a fut in it,” said 
Varmer Burden sort o’ triumph- 
ful. 

“ And the meazles as well,” I 
put in. 

“What!” said the old var- 
mer, jumping a good dree feet 
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backwards droo the doorway. 
“Why iver didn’t ’ee tell me 
that afore?” 

“Becase I’ve always heard 
tell that you was scart out o’ 
your life o’ the disease.” 

He didn’t wait to hear further, 
and when I made sartin that I 
had zeed the last o’ un, I went 
out the house and locked the 
door behind me. 

A matter o’ twelve miles up 
the river was the parish 0’ 
Little Dunstable. *Twas there 
that I was born, and as I locked 
the door ahind me, the thought 
comed droo my head that I wud 
dearly like to zee the little place 
wance again. I stapped acrass 
to ax my master for a day’s 
leave, and he said I might make 
it two. The moon stud in her 
third quarter, and as I was 
minded to walk to Little Dun- 
stable that night, I didn’t waste 
no time in starting. I had a 
brother, a cobbler, who lived 
about a mile on this-side o’ the 
village, and I thought maybe 
that, baing wan o’ the family, I 
might spake out a bit fuller to 
he than to t’other folks. How- 
zomiver, though I stayed into 
the second day, I didn’t say 
naught to un, and I wadn’t 
altogether zarry to tarn my 
vace home along wance more. 
My heart gi’ed a bit 0’ a blob 
when I catched sight o’ my 
cottage agin, and I cudn’t but 
wonder what Mary Amelia wud 
ha’ to say. No smoke peered 
sort o’ expecting droo the trees, 
but I'd growed used to finding 
the fire out. The little gate 
was off the hinges and lay on 
its back azide the road, as for- 
lorn as a capzised duck. Bits 
o’ straw and paper littered the 
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garden, and the flowers was 
trampled past uprising. i stud 
gapnesting round, the like o’ 
any furren loon, then I took 
dree banging great steps and 
thrust open the door o’ the 
cottage. 

“Mary Amelia!” I hammered 
out. 

But there wadn’t no Mary 
Amelia. Naught but the bare 
walls and boards. Her had 
gone, and took every stick o’ 
the furniture ‘long wi’ her. 

I niver vallered her up to try 
and git the things back, though 
I knawed that, according to the 
law, a married woman hadn’t 
got no claim to more’n her gold 
ring and the bit o’ boot-lace her 
ties her hair wi’; but Varmer 
Burden told me he had catched 
sight o’ her wance into Barn- 
staple, and he added zommat 
that has made bad blood atween 
he and me. 

Dree years ago last Christ- 
mas her comed back. “T'was 
a wild-featured night, raining 
and plowing anuff to scare 
most folks into keeping atween 
the blankets. I was zlaping 
’pon tap a couple o’ boards I’d 
nailed to a spare box or two. 
Baing by nature a careful man, 
I'd niver made no outlay on 
furniture zince Mary Amelia 
wadn’t in need o’ aught from 
me. When fust I heard the 
knock on the door I was for 
biding where I was, but there 
was zommat in the feeble clap- 
perting zound that kind o’ 
minded me o’ the lonezomeness 
o’ the world outzide. I pulled 
on an extry pair o’ trousers, for 
the cold wadn’t to be denied, 
slipped acrass the kitchen, and 
opened the door. A blast o’ 
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wind swirled round the bare 
room and out agin, taking the 
light wi’ it, and I was fo’ced to 
go to the mantel-shelf to fumble 
fur a fresh match. My fingers 
was all thumbs, and I cudn’t 
make naught out o’ the lucifers ; 
yit, though *twas too dark to 
zee aught, I kind o’ suspicioned 
who it was that had come in 
on me thic sudden. 

“Mary Amelia, do’ee reckon 
you cud git a light out o’ the 
blamed sticks?” I axed sharp- 
like. 

She took the box from my 
hand and struck a match, and 
us looked wan into t’other’s 
vace. A shiver ran droo me, 
though maybe ‘twas zommat 
more’n cold that gripped hold 
o’ my heart jest then. 

“TI haven't got no right to 
come back to ’ee, Zack,” her 
said. 

My lips got sort o’ trembly, 
and the wuds fell back un- 
spoke. 

“Tis a wild night for ’ee to 
be out in, Mary Amelia,” I 
answered arter a bit. 

Her leaned agin the dresser 
and coughed zommat fearzome 
to hearken to. All-to-wance she 
zim’d to slip and vall sideways 
on the floor. When I bent 
over to raise her up, I zeed a 
little stream o’ blood thread 
itzulf acrass her lips: I lifted 
her on to the bed and was for 
fetching the doctor, but her 
wadn’t have me go. 

“°Tiddn’t no manner o’ use, 


Zack,” her said. “I shud be 
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dead afore he comed, and there’s 
thic that I must tell ’ee.” 

Wi’ that, her fell zilent for a 
terrible number o’ minutes. I 
kept piling on all my spare 
clothes *pon tap of her poor 
trembly body, for, though I 
wud ha’ gi’ed a deal to help 
her jest then, I niver was wan 
to know the right thing to do 
when took by surprise. 

A bit o’ a smile comed into 
her vace; maybe her suspicioned 
I was wishful o’ plazing her. 

“You was always willun, 
Zack,” her said. 

“T be zlow to larn, Mary 
Amelia,” I answered, taking 
her hand. She gripped it close ; 
then her head falled back, and 
I thought that all was over 
wi’ her, poor soul. But wance 
more her opened her eyes. 

I stooped down and placed 
my ear close to her lips. 

“You should ha’ taken the 
stick to me, Zack,” her mur- 
mured. ‘“ When __iverything 
went agin me, I was rispacted 
then.” 

“T rispact ’ee, Mary Amelia,” 
Isaid. “I’ve always rispacted 
’ee.”’ 

“°Twudn’t be right to rispact 
me now,” her answered; “for 
I be e 

Death took the wuds from 
her lips, and though I cried 
out arter her terrible loud, I 
doubt if she heard. 

No matter, the Almighty 
knaws that there be folks that 
rispact Mary Amelia Spot. 

ZACK. 














SINCE the beginning of last 
autumn astronomers have been 
engaged in a renewed attack 
upon the grandest problem of 
their science—the measurement 
of the distance of the sun and 
of the scale upon which our 
solar system is built. Fifty 
observatories of the northern 
world are allied upon the 
campaign, combining _ their 
forces in the common interest 
of advancing along a new 
road which has suddenly been 
opened to them just when 
it seemed that all farther 
advance was for the present 
blocked. 

In the history of astronomy 
during the last thirty years of 
the nineteenth century there 
is the record of a long series 
of efforts to determine this 
distance, in which the attack 
was made from every side, with 
every resource which the rapid 
advance in power of instru- 
ment and power of new method 
had added to the armament at 
the disposal of the astronomer. 
When, less than four years ago, 
the account was published of 
the last stages of the campaign, 
it was announced that the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth 
is 92,874,000 miles. The num- 
ber might conceivably be wrong 
by as much as a couple of 
hundred thousand miles, but 
there was nothing to encourage 
any further attempts to revise 
it. Combined effort and _ per- 
sonal skill had been pushed to 
the uttermost, and the com- 
fortable feeling prevailed that 
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the figures would remain un- 
disturbed for many years to 
come, until some new instru- 
ment or method, transcending 
the powers of our present equip- 
ment, invited a new attempt. 
That was only three years 
ago; and to-day astronomers 
are once more in the thick of 
the attack, with larger observ- 
ing forces than have ever be- 
fore been combined in a com- 
mon cause. There has been no 
great growth of instrumental 
power, no discovery of a more 
powerful method to warrant 
the renewed activity, but in a 
most unexpected direction a 
new path has been opened, and 
along it in the old order the 
forces are being pushed for- 
ward. There is that outstand- 
ing uncertainty of some 200,000 
miles to be reduced. It can 
never entirely disappear; the 
narrow dimensions of our earth 
furnish a very inadequate base 
from which to measure so vast 
a distance ; but while there is 
a possibility of halving the 
margin of doubt the matter 
cannot be allowed to rest. 
Forty years ago our know- 
ledge of the sun’s distance was 
based upon the observation of 
the transit of Venus in 1769, 
and the accepted value was 
95,000,000 miles. For more 
than a century there had been 
no opportunity of revising the 
measures, and the whole astro- 
nomical world awaited eagerly 
the pair of transits which were 
to take place in 1874 and 1882, 
in the confident expectation of 
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arriving then at a trustworthy 
result. 

The dramatic character of 
the operations that were under- 
taken aroused a general public 
enthusiasm for the problem. 
Parliaments: were called upon 
to vote large supplies. Expedi- 
tions from all countries fitted 
out to the most remote corners 
of the earth, and an occasional 
tale of bodily hardships added 
a touch of human interest to 
scientific doings. Best of all, 
wherever over half the world 
the sky was clear people had 
themselves from their own 
doorsteps watched through 
smoked glasses the planet 
Venus pass, a small dark body, 
across the shining surface of 
the sun; and they were curious 
to know what advantage the 
astronomers had gained in going 
so far afield. 

The answer is not far to 
seek. On the rare occasions 
when the planet Venus, passing 
directly between our earth and 
the sun, is seen apparently pro- 
jected upon the latter as a 
round black spot, observers 
at widely - separated stations 
measure at carefully deter- 
mined instants of time the 
position of the planet upon the 
sun’s disc. And because they 
are watching from different 
points, the aspect of the 
phenomenon is not quite the 
same at the two stations. 
There is a slight shift in the 
position of the planet, a very 
small difference indeed, but 
still a quantity which can be 
measured with refined instru- 
ments, and which, combined 
with a careful determination of 
the length of the base line 
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between the two stations, gives 
eventually the distance of the 
sun. The more widely separ- 
ated the stations the greater is 
the shift to be measured and 
the more powerful is the 
method. So the expeditions 
went, some of them, to far- 
distant lands, to New Zealand, 
to South America, and to 
antarctic Kerguelen Island; 
and there they realised to the 
full what a world of difference 
there is between work amidst 
the conveniences of a per- 
manent observatory and work 
in the discomforts of a tem- 
porary observing camp. 

They had come to observe a 
phenomenon which could never 
be presented to the sight more 
than twice in a lifetime. That 
fact alone prevents any man 
from becoming an experienced 
observer of transits of Venus. 
Attempts had been made to get 
over this difficulty by construct- 
ing models which gave a very 
fair representation of the 
phenomena, and the observers 
were assiduously practised in 
the observation of artificial 
transits. But there was some- 
thing which could not be 
imitated and studied before- 
hand—the effect of the sun 
lighting up the atmosphere of 
the planet and surrounding it 
with a halo of brightness. 

This appearanceseems to have 
come as something of a surprise 
to the observers of the transit 
of 1874, and it had a serious 
effect upon their observations. 
The accounts which had come 
down of the transit of 1769, 
and the preliminary practice 
upon artificial transits, had 
prepared them for a certain 
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sequence of events, and they 
had to note by the chronometer 
the exact moment at which each 
happened. Even if everything 
had come to pass as was ex- 
pected, it was a severe trial of 
nerve and skill. The difficulties 
of working in a temporary camp 
can be barely indicated. The 
instruments suffer slight mis- 
haps upon the journey, and 
there is no workshop in which 
to repair them; chronometers 
which have travelled rough 
roads in tropical climates are 
but a poor substitute for the 
standard clocks which have 
been left at home. There is 
the ever-present consciousness 
of the irreparable effect of some 
failure at the critical moment, of 
instrumental mishap or cloudy 
sky. It is at best a bad pre- 
paration for the supreme mo- 
ments of a man’s life, when he 
has to reap in a few precious 
minutes the fruits of years of 
labour. And to crown the diffi- 
culties there came this unex- 
pected appearance of a ring of 
light round the planet, which 
confused itself with the edge of 
the sun and rendered uncertain 
the most important observations 
of all—the determination of the 
instants when the planet enters 
upon and passes off the sun’s 
dise. 

This was the classical method 
of determining the distance of 
the sun. It had met with a 
fair measure of success in early 
years at the transit of 1769, and 
for the following hundred years, 
during which no transits oc- 
curred, it had been taught in 
the schools and established in 
the text-books. And when in 
1874 it was put again to the 








test, it broke down, as we have 
seen. Unfortunately the newer 
methods which were tried on 
the same occasion proved dis- 
appointing also. Photography 
was pressed into the service 
because it can record its impres- 
sions very quickly and without 
emotion. Its function was to 
produce pictures of the event, 
and the astronomer hoped that 
he would be able to study and 
measure those pictures at his 
leisure. The hopes which were 
built upon this new method 
were unfulfilled in the end. 
The photographs proved hard 
to measure, and the results were 
not satisfactory. 

It was soon realised, long 
before the final results were 
brought together and the calcu- 
lations completed, that the ob- 
servation of a transit of Venus 
might, after all, fail to give 
the desired improvement in 
our knowledge of the sun’s dis- 
tance. Unexpected difficulties 
had arisen in 1874, and it was 
hard to see how they could be 
avoided on the occasion of the 
next transit in 1882. The short 
interval of eight years was not 
enough to complete the dis- 
cussion of the first batch of 
results, and the preparations 
for the transit of 1882 must go 
forward. But the distinguished 
astronomer who is now his 
Majesty’s astronomer at the 
Cape had shared in the diffi- 
culties of 1874, and was not 
content to risk another failure 
in the same way. While the 
world was preparing to try 
again at the transit of Venus 
in 1882, he conceived the bold 
idea of forestalling their efforts 
by securing the desired result 
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single-handed in 1877. In that 
year, the year of the discovery 
of his two satellites, the planet 
Mars came unusually near the 
earth—a mere 30,000,000 miles 
away. If the planet’s distance 
could be well determined the 
problem of the distance of the 
sun was solved. For the rela- 
tive proportions of the distances 
of the planets from the sun, and 
consequently from one another, 
are known with an accuracy far 
exceeding our knowledge of the 
distance in miles of any one of 
them. If one distance be de- 
termined the rest can be im- 
mediately deduced from it, and 
so the distance of Mars from the 
earth will give us the distance 
of the earth from the sun. 

So Sir David Gill set out in 
the summer of 1877 to deter- 
mine the distance of the planet 
Mars. His instrument was the 
heliometer, which is the most 
refined and beautiful instru- 
ment ever invented for measur- 
ing directly the distance between 
two points in the sky not very 
far apart, the angular distance 
of star from star, or of planet 
from star. The station chosen 
for the observations was on the 
island of Ascension, close to the 
equator ; and it was close to the 
equator for this reason, that 
determinations of the distance 
of a planet or of the sun require 
that observations shall be made 
at two widely separated sta- 
tions. There are two distinct 
ways of satisfying this con- 
dition. One way is to send 
observers to very distant parts 
of the earth, as was done in the 
transit of Venus expeditions. 
The other way is less trouble- 
some. The observer makes a 
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first set of observations early in 
the evening, and goes to bed. 
While he is asleep, the earth in 
its rotation is carrying him and 
his instrument round with it, 
and before dawn he can repeat 
the observations of the evening 
before from a point thousands 
of miles away from where they 
were made. 

It is clearly an advantage to 
be near the equator, for there the 
distance traversed during the 
night is greatest. So Ascension 
was chosen for a station, and 
the heliometer was set up on 
the shore of Mars Bay. Through- 
out the late summer and early 
autumn of 1877 Mars was 
visible all through the night. 
Early in the evening its place 
among the surrounding stars 
was measured. During the 
night the rotation of the earth 
transported the observatory 
some six thousand miles away, 
and when in the morning the 
planet was, from the new point 
of view, compared with the same 
stars, the shift in its position 
among them was measured, and 
the amount of the shift was a 
measure of the distance of the 
planet. 

The simplicity of the scheme 
almost ensured its success. 
Personality of one observer and 
peculiarities of one instrument 
only were involved. Unfavour- 
able skies and minor mishaps 
were powerless to wreck the 
work —for it extended over 
months instead of minutes, and 
the failure of one night was 
turned into the success of the 
next. In ‘Six Months in As- 
cension’ the astronomer’s wife 
has given a delightful account 
of the small trials and the great 
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successes of the expedition, and 
of the triumphant return to 
England at the end of 1877, 
with results which all the transit 
of Venus expeditions of 1882 
could scarcely hope to rival. 
The necessary calculations 
were not long delayed, and they 
gave for the distance of the sun 
93,080,000 miles,—two millions 
less than the original result 
from the transit of 1769, and a 
million and a-half greater than 
the distance which had been 
obtained from a rediscussion of 
those observations. The un- 
certainty had been nearly two 
million miles, and it was reduced 
by these observations of Mars 
at Ascension to not much 
more than 300,000 miles. It 
was a notable result to be 
achieved by the efforts of one 
man,—a triumph of individual 
skill, and a greater triumph of 
foresight. It has been men- 
tioned that the expedition to 
Ascension was undertaken be- 
cause Sir David Gill had early 
convinced himself that the 
transit of Venus expeditions 
would not fulfil the hopes that 
had been built upon them. 
That forecast has been amply 
justified. The work has taken 
many years to complete, and 
even now is not quite all pub- 
lished, and the results are dis- 
cordant and uncertain to an 
amount greater than the 
300,000 miles to which the 
Mars observations had reduced 
the uncertainty in our know- 
ledge of the sun’s distance. 
But the result of these Mars 
observations was not long al- 
lowed to stand unchallenged. 
It was soon pointed out that 
there was one possible source of 





error that had not been elimi- 
nated,—which had, indeed, at 
that time scarcely been recog- 
nised. It is a small secondary 
effect of the refraction to which 
the rays of light from a star or 
planet are subject when they 
pass through our atmosphere, 
and in virtue of it the image of 
a planet low down in the sky, 
when it is examined in the tele- 
scope, is found to have a slight 
blue border along the upper and 
a red border along the lower 
edge of its disc. In the case of 
Mars this might produce a par- 
ticularly noticeable result, for 
the ruddy planet was often ob- 
served in a blue twilight sky. 
The blue border would then be 
lost in the blue sky, and the red 
border would be assimilated 
with the red disc of the planet, 
so that the planet would always 
appear slightly displaced. It 
was an effect almost inappreci- 
able in magnitude, but if it 
acted at all, it would always 
act in the same direction, and 
that is the most pernicious kind 
of error to which observations 
can be liable. 

In fact, when we arrive at an 
astronomical result from the 
combination of a long series of 
observations, the estimate which 
we are able to form of the un- 
certainty of our result is en- 
tirely invalidated if it can be 
shown that there is a possibility 
that any cause, however small, 
has introduced an error always 
in the same direction. It could 
not be denied that the Mars 
observations were at least open 
to such a suspicion because of 
the atmospheric difficulty to 
which we have referred; and 
there was nothing for it but to 
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renew the attempt upon the 
sun’s distance in still another 
way. 

Mars is not the only planet 
whose distance can be well 
determined by direct observa- 
tion. Between Mars and 
Jupiter there is a large family 
of small planets, which are 
farther from the sun than Mars, 
and consequently at their 
nearest are farther from the 
earth than Mars at his nearest. 
But this disadvantage is more 
than balanced by the fact that 
they are indistinguishable in 
appearance from the stars which 
surround them: they escape 
almost entirely that atmo- 
spheric trouble which brought 
Mars into disrepute, and their 
small images can be observed 
with very much greater accu- 
racy. In the years 1888 and 
1889 three of these small 
planets, Iris, Victoria, and 
Sappho, were at their nearest 
to the earth. It was resolved 
to make a final effort to deter- 
mine their distance from the 
earth, and thence to obtain 
one more determination of that 
elusive quantity, the distance 
of the sun, which had already 
been the subject of so many 
disappointing quests. 

On this occasion no one was 
able to repeat the programme 
of 1877, and make a single- 
handed determination from a 
station near the equator. <A 
great scheme was organised of 
co-operation between the Cape 
Observatory and the observa- 
tories of the northern hemi- 
sphere, to make observations as 
simultaneous as possible of the 
positions of these planets among 
the surrounding stars. It was 
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a return towards the older plan 
which had been used in the 
transit of Venus work, of 
observing from widely - separ- 
ated stations. There were five 
northern observatories engaged, 
against one in the south. But 
the climate of the northern 
hemisphere was in the scale 
against them, and in the result 
the forces were well balanced. 

Very soon it appeared that 
the observations which were 
made were of unexampled ac- 
curacy. One after another the 
tables in the possession of astron- 
omers failed to respond to the 
demand made upon them, and 
finally the whole calculations had 
to be repeated with more ex- 
tensive and accurate tables than 
had ever before been employed 
in the work. The situation has 
been celebrated by an Oxford 
astronomer- poet in a_ verse 
which puts the matter in a 
nutshell :— 


‘*They used to measure our distance 
from the sun 

By watching transits of Venus. 

Now they use of the planets one 

That doesn’t even come between us. 

And Dr Gill declares he’s able 

By using the heliometer 

To beat the seven-figure logarithm table, 

Or any known arithmometer.” 


Only four years ago two enor- 
mous volumes were issued from 
the Cape Observatory contain- 
ing a complete account of the 
work. The distance of the sun 
was found to be 92,874,000 
miles, with an uncertainty of a 
couple of hundred thousand. 

It should be noticed that this 
last result agrees with the earlier 
determination from the observa- 
tions of Mars within the limits 
of uncertainty which were found 
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for that result. The limits of 
uncertainty had now been re- 
duced, and it was hard to see 
what more could be done. In- 
deed, astronomers would have 
been quite content to let the 
matter rest for some years. 
These determinations of the 
distance of the sun are labori- 
ous in the extreme, and there 
was much else waiting to be 
done. 

And yet to-day we are once 
more in the thick of a new 
attack on the problem. A small 
planet has been recently dis- 
covered, which comes on favour- 
able occasions very much nearer 
to the earth than any body ex- 
cept ourownmoon. In August 
of 1898 a German astronomer 
was searching for two small 
members of the huge family of 
minor planets: they had long 
been lost. The wanderers 


escaped the keen grasp of the 


photographic plate, but it 
caught a prize for which that 
whole family would gladly be 
bartered—a minor planet, in- 
deed, in point of size and 
brilliance, but moving in a most 
unusual path. The new planet 
is perhaps not a hundred miles 
in diameter, and would be in no 
wise distinguished or important 
if it moved among its peers. 
But some unknown cause has 
placed Eros, thus aptly named 
after the little wayward god, 
in a path such as no minor 
planet had ever before been 
known to pursue, a path which 
brings it on rare occasions very 
near the earth. During this 
last winter the first occasion 
has fallen out: we shall have 
to wait thirty years for a better 
opportunity of determining the 
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planet’s distance, and it was 
impossible to neglect such a 
chance of determining by this 
means the distance of the sun 
within the limits of 100,000 
miles, And so astronomers 
have plunged anew into the 
work; the observations are 
finished, and the calculations 
are begun. 

For the first time in this 
solar - parallax hunting photo- 
graphic methods have to a 
great extent superseded the 
heliometer and other instru- 
ments of visual observation ; 
and to this will be greatly due 
whatever measure of success 
may be achieved. There is 
still matter for controversy con- 
cerning the respective merits 
of photographic and visual 
measures, when each method 
can be given full scope. But 
there can be no doubt that 
when it is a case of utilising 
odd half-hour breaks in almost 
continuous cloud, such as was 
experienced last winter, the ad- 
vantage is all on the side of the 
photographic plate, which does 
its work in a minute or two, 
and allows the observer to make 
his measurements upon it at 
leisure. It is fortunate that 
English astronomers have been 
able to rely entirely on their 
photographic telescopes. At 
Greenwich, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin long series of 
photographs have been ob- 
tained, which will serve a two- 
fold purpose. Whenever the 
weather has permitted work at 
each end of a night there will 
result an independent determin- 
ation of the planet’s distance, 
after the manner of the Mars’ 
work at Ascension, based upon 
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the distance which the observa- 
tory itself has moved during the 
night. And when such pairs of 
observations made in Europe 
are wanting there still remains 
the chance that somewhere in 
America they may have ob- 
tained, at their end of the long 
base line, observations which 
will combine with the observa- 
tions made in Europe to give a 
second result. 

The vastness of the labour 
which has been and is being 
expended upon the solution of 
this problem of the sun’s dis- 
tance from the earth is no 
whit out of proportion to the 
immense importance of the 
matter in astronomy. The 
distance of the sun is the unit 
in which all distances in our 
solar system are measured ; 
nay more, the distances of the 
fixed stars from our system are 
expressed in terms of it; nor, 
further, without an accurate 
knowledge of it is it possible 
either to determine accurately 
the velocities with which those 
stars are moving towards us 
or away from us, or to take 
the next step of measuring the 
speed and the direction of the 
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motion through space of the 
sun and its system of planets. 
All depend upon an accurate 
knowledge of the distance of 
the sun from the earth, and no 
labour can be deemed too great 
if it extends this knowledge 
even by a little. As to the 
present enterprise, it will be 
years before the measures and 
calculations are completed and 
we can judge of its success. 
However it may result, even 
if the value of the sun’s dis- 
tance which is obtained is no 
better than the value at pres- 
ent accepted, the labour will 
not have been thrown away, 
for two great ends will have 
been achieved. The value of 
photographic methods will 
have been tested against visual 
observation in a way which 
has never before been done so 
completely: that will be the 
gain to practical astronomy. 
And the mutual understanding, 
the co-ordination of methods, 
and the unity of purpose that 
will be gained in so great a co- 
operation for a common end, 
will remain as an endowment 
to the future of science when 
the work is over. 
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“HE were as cranky as be 
d—d when he had a mind 
that way, were old John Ball; 
but I’m main sorry as he’ve 
been took, and so I tell yer. 
There’s many of ’em as is left 
as ain’t got half his grit, no 
nor a quarter either, though 
they holds theirselves a_ bit 
straighter.” 

Such was the funeral oration 
pronounced by Job Billing, 
when at a good old age my 
quondam friend and acquaint- 
ance, the hump-backed cobbler, 
joined the majority ; and albeit 
there was about Job’s per- 
oration a distinct spice of 
personality, emphasised by the 
side-look he cast upon my 
person, I am in no way in- 
clined to cavil at his decision. 

It was seldom the habit of 
our sexton, when he passed re- 
marks on those for whom he per- 
formed the last earthly service, 
to err on the side of clemency. 
Possessing all the roughness 
and callousness of the grave- 
digger in “Hamlet,” yet lack- 
ing the redeeming wit, he 
compensated for the absence 
of this quality by exhibiting a 
double portion of caustic surli- 
ness. And there were times 
when I was almost fain to 
fancy that he took exception 
to the presence on week-days 
of any living creature except 
himself in the churchyard, and 
would vastly have preferred 
to see the unauthorised in- 
truder “lying in the grave” 
than standing “out of it.” 
Yet I may not deny that 
there were moments when the 
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man Job commanded my warm 
admiration—not, however, in 
his capacity as gravedigger, 
but when he toilsomely blew 
the organ on Sundays. That 
one and the same man could 
work that cumbrous and cranky 
machine, and yet find breath to 
bellow out a psalm in a voice 
to be envied by a bull of 
Bashan, at such times as he 
fancied that the choir stood 
in need of a little extraneous 
assistance, was in itself a very 
wonderful performance. But 
even yet more wonderful was 
the masterly manner in which, 
without letting the wind go 
out of the organ, Job would 
suddenly emerge from his ob- 
scurity and collar the ringleader 
of a set of godless urchins, who 
had some excuse for their dis- 
graceful behaviour Sunday 
after Sunday, inasmuch as 
they were condemned to occupy 
a row of benches at the back of 
the organ, where it was almost 
impossible for them to take any 
part in the service. I will say 
this much for Job—he allowed 
them a very fair amount of 
tether. Making faces or pull- 
ing long noses at any visible 
member of the congregation, 
eating peppermints, cracking 
nuts, shuffling on the forms, 
or kicking each other, —all 
these passed muster as things 
to be expected of them, and 
so venial offences; but when it 
came to ear-pullings, fisticuffs, 
or book- fights, out from his 
den, like a spider from its web, 
would spring the avenger Job 
Billing, and a boy once collared, 
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having been chucked uncere- 
moniously into a dark recess 
beneath the body of the organ, 
only reappeared, a dusty and 
tear-stained figure, when the 
last notes of the voluntary had 
been played. 

I am not at the present, how- 
ever, so much concerned with 
Job Billing, his likes and dis- 
likes, and his performances as 
gravedigger and organ-blower, 
as with the man who was the 
subject of his remarks to me. 

There is no doubt that the 
death of old John Ball has left 
a gap in our parish society. If 
Lucilius and other satirists in 
Rome, if to a minor extent the 
Thersites of Shakespeare exer- 
cised any influence in the Greek 
host, then in our quiet village 
the old hump-backed cobbler, 
shrewd of tongue and ready of 
repartee, was a man to be 
reckoned with. Possibly, as 
others similarly afflicted have 
done before him, he presumed 
upon his bodily infirmity—nay, 
even gathered prestige from the 
fact that he was “nobbut a 
poor crittur to look at.” Would 
Saul of Tarsus, we often wonder, 
have been quite so wholly ad- 
mirable if he had not had some 
grievous thorn in the flesh to 
buffet him? Would his patient 
courage, his transcendent auda- 
city in the presence of danger, 
have appealed to us so strong- 
ly, if we pictured him to our- 
selves as a giant like that other 
Saul, or even as a muscular 
Christian ? 

Possibly, again, physical dis- 
ability made poor old John take 
a jaundiced view of humanity, 
and nurse in his heart of hearts 
a standing grievance against 
those of his fellow-creatures who 
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stood uprightintheirshoes. Cer- 
tain at anyrate it is that, so far 
as I can remember, at nearly 
all times and in nearly all com- 
pany he posed as a member of 
the opposition or even as an 
obstructionist, and was seldom 
over-careful either to measure 
his words, to qualify his judg- 
ments, or to be afflicted by 
respect of persons. But there 
was this conspicuous merit 
about his social methods—the 
worst that John Ball would 
say about man, woman, or child 
would be said face to face, 
and when in some of his more 
amenable moments he retailed 
some of his impertinences for a 
third person’s benefit, he was 
not prone either to exaggerate 
or to embellish. It may also 
be added in the way of com- 
mendation, that, as language 
goes in his walk of life, he 
was essentially a clean-tongued 
citizen ; and if now and again 
he accentuated some assertion 
by a word commencing with a 
big, big D, he was a total ab- 
stainer from those less forcible 
but infinitely lower grade of ex- 
pletives so extensively employed 
by the lower orders. 

Where few people had the 
old man’s good word, our worthy 
rector and his sister were held 
by him in especial favour, and 
the lady seldom allowed a week 
to pass without paying a visit 
to the cobbler’sden. Fancying 
on one occasion when she was 
going from home for a few days 
that old John was rather failing, 
she recommended him to her 
brother’s especial care during 
her absence, and I had it on 
the best authority that the 
rector paid his quaint parish- 
ioner several pastoral visits. 
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“The Reverend,” quoth old 
John to me, “he’s a bit lone- 
some without the old lady. 
Why, he’ve dropped in here 
quite neighbour-like three times 
in the week, and sat in that 
there chair as you're sitting in 
now for an hour or more, just as 
he should have summun to talk 
to. Not as I minded him 
a-coming; I were quite sorry 
for the old gentleman.” 

Not only was he partial to 
the members of the rectory 
household, but John was always 
intensely loyal to his own parish 
church, though the building 
could, alas! lay claim to no 
architectural beauty. Once he 
spent a week in London with 
some relations, and, curious to 
learn what sort of impression 
the metropolis had made upon 
him, I went to visit him on his 
return. 

“T don’t take much count on 
that Lunnon of yours, Master 
George,” he said; “a smoky, 
smelly hole, that’s what I calls 
it. And church! Why, they 
took me to St Paul’s, a 
cathedral they calls it, and I 
never see such a ramshackle 
old place in all my born days. 
‘You come down to the country 
along o’ me,’ says I, ‘and I'll 
show you something like a 
church.’ And preachin’! why, 
the Reverend here would preach 
the inside out of the chap as I 
heard in half no time. ‘No 
more of your Lunnons or St 
Paulses for me,’ says I; ‘no, 
thank you.’” 

When our good rector 
brought off his great coup and 
induced the bishop to come 
down and consecrate our new 
burial-ground, John Ball so far 
took a personal interest in the 
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matter as with some pain and 
peril to get himself hoisted to 
the top of a handy gate from 
which he could view the pro- 
cession of clergy as_ they 
solemnly paced round the new 
enclosure. Our parish having 
long lain in the depths of dark- 
ness, and a bishop being alto- 
gether an unknown quantity, 
there were those who were in- 
clined to classify their spiritual 
lord among “ wenuses, griffins, 
unicorns, men-at-arms,” and 
similar “fabulous creatures.” 
Johnnie Ball, without going 
quite so far as this, had pre- 
pared himself to see at anyrate 
an ecclesiastical giant, and it 
took me a good quarter of an 
hour by the clock to disabuse 
the old fellow’s mind of the 
notion that an ambitious curate 
of considerable bodily presence, 
to which he added dignity by 
the assumption of a formidable 
biretta, was not the veritable 
Simon Pure. 

“He were a fine figure of 
a man leastways,” remarked 
John, apropos of the supposed 
bishop. 

I held my tongue and awaited 
developments, for, indeed, great 
man as he was, our venerable 
father in God in nowise identi- 
fied himself in my mind with 
the figure of an Agamemnon or 
a Hercules. 

“And it were a ’mazing fine 
’elmet as he weared.” 

“Great Scot, man!” I ex- 
claimed, “that wasn’t the 
bishop ; that was the parson at 
Hawksley.” 

John stared at me for a 


moment, and then proceeded to 
argue the point, evidently hold- 
ing the theory that fine feathers 
ought to make fine birds. 
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“Which were he then?” he 
inquired at last, and I hastened 
to explain that his lordship had 
brought up the rear of the 
procession. 

“What, him as were in they 
great shirt-sleeves? Why, he 
was the meanest -looking old 
crittur as ever I clapped eyes 
on,” and John ceased to show 
any further interest in the 
matter. 

Now a word as to that bir- 
etta, which, I will own, seems 
to my Protestant mind a com- 
fortless and incongruous form 
of headdress at all times, yet 
more especially incongruous as 
worn in the company wherein 
I next beheld it. I had pro- 
mised to go and have supper 
and spend a night with my 
friend the curate of Hawksley, 
at all times a most compan- 
ionable man. Having come to 
supper straight from an even- 
ing service, he sat down to 
the meal in a cassock. After 
supper we adjourned to his study 
to smoke, and presently, after 
remarking that he felt rather 
chilly in a thin cassock, he 
arrayed himself in an old col- 
lege blazer, bright red with 
a blue border. When after 
another few minutes, on com- 
mencing to snuffle, he concluded 
that he was in for a cold in the 
head, and elected to don the 
biretta as the warmest avail- 
able headdress, the Jewish high 
priest, or the Greek Church 
archimandrite, could hardly 
have been more gorgeously 
arrayed. 

However, to return to our 
subject, if there is no doubt 
that the advent of our bishop 
did create a considerable sen- 
sation and made the day 
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memorable in the history of 
our parish, neither his personal 
appearance nor the depth of 
his learning—for indeed a ser- 
mon he preached was far above 
the comprehension of our rus- 
tics—impressed the community 
so much as the versatility of 
his gastronomic performances. 
And I fear me that he is still 
handed down to tradition not 
as the great orator or the pro- 
found theologian, but as “him 
what ate old Tom _Ives’s 
gander.” 

It had occurred to our rector 
that bishops, like other beasts, 
are all the more amiable for 
a little feeding, and, that 
nothing might be wanting to 
ensure the success of the day, 
a tent had been chartered for 
the occasion, and arrangements 
had been made for a public 
luncheon. The affair resolved 
itself into a sort of club-feast, 
after the manner of Jack 
Ginger’s ever-famous supper. 
Here and there, it is true, a 
few subscriptions in specie were 
accepted; but the bulk of the 
offerings came in kind. While 
the rector and good old Tom 
Campion supplied the drink- 
ables, the solids came from a 
variety of sources, and the 
committee who organised the 
entertainment showed a con- 
siderable knowledge of human 
nature when they managed to 
rouse that spirit of jealous emu- 
lation, apart from which an 
undertaking of the sort could 
hardly have proved successful. 

“Now, Mrs Pittams, what 
are you going to send us to- 
wards the bishop’s luncheon ?” 

“Nothing as I knows on. 
Whoever said as I were agoing 
to send anything?” 
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This in rather an aggressive 
tone, as of a woman whose 
character has been attacked. 

“Oh, but I think you will. 
There is Mrs Higgs, now, over 
the way——” 

“And what have Jane Iggs 
give you?” 

“Oh, she has promised us 
three couple of fine chickens.” 

“Then,” with ready prompti- 
tude, “T’ll send in four couple 
of ducks. I reckon as there’s 
more picking on a duck nor on 
afowl. Leastways they counts 
more on ’em at market. But 
there, Jane “Iggs, she allus 
were that close. She ain’t one 
as'll give away more nor she’s 
obligated.” 

Dick Marsh, a rising young 
farmer who killed his own 
mutton, sent a fat saddle, and 
a noble sirloin was thereupon 
extracted from the village 
butcher, who had no intention 
of allowing himself to be out- 
done in generosity by a “tup- 
penny -’alfpenny bloke as can’t 
afford to send his things to 
market.” 

Where the curate indefi- 
nitely, and the rector with 
more caution, gave pretty well 
every contributor to under- 
stand that the guest of the 
day should eat of his or her 
own particular ware, contri- 
butions on all sides flowed in 
apace, and as the remains of 
the banquet were by arrange- 
ment to go to the poor of the 
parish, a good deal of outside 
interest was taken in the pro- 
ceedings. 

It was most unfortunate 
under the circumstances that 
Mr Thomas Ives, the parish 
churchwarden, should have 
been confined to the house at 
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the time by a sprained ankle. 
However, instigated thereto by 
the curate, he undertook to 
provide a couple of his famous 
geese, and as the plumpness of 
the Higgs’s chickens and the 
excellence of the Pittams’s 
ducks had been duly expati- 
ated upon, the worthy church- 
warden was fairly on his mettle 
as to the quality of his geese. 

“Who's Higgs, and who’s 
Pittams!” he said contemp- 
tuously ; “I could buy either 
of ’em up any day in the week. 
I ain’t agoing to have no 
Higgses nor no Pittamses say 
as I didn’t do a thing hand- 
some while I were about it. 
So just you see as you kills 
the biggest pair of birds as 
there is.” 

Such was the order given to 
the head-labourer on the farm, 
a first cousin of my own man 
Alfred, and about a match for 
him in intelligence. He carried 
out his instructions all too liter- 
ally, and promptly executed a 
gigantic gander, the father of 
many families. 

The bishop, when duly in- 
vited to partake of this king 
of the feast, eyed the provender 
rather doubtfully. 

“Just a very small slice, my 
lord,” said the rector. “It was 
sent by our parish church- 
warden, who, I regret to say, 
cannot be here to-day. He is 
laid up on his back, poor dear 
old man, and it will be a great 
consolation if I could tell him 
that you had eaten some of his 
famous goose.” 

Thus exhorted, the bishop ac- 
cepted his fate, and gallantly 
essayed to tackle a substan- 
tial slice of the four-year-old 
gander. 
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“‘ He’s a very old parishioner,” 
presently suggested the rector. 

“So I should imagine,” said 
the bishop drily, accepting the 
remark as referring to the 
gander,—“ quite patriarchal.” 

Having with some difficulty 
successfully negotiated one 
mouthful of the tough and 
highly flavoured delicacy, our 
spiritual pastor was casting 
about for a method of avoiding 
the necessity of eating any 
more without hurting any- 
body’s feelings. 

“Do you know,” he now said 
in a confidential whisper, “I 
don’t think that I am very 
wise in eating such — such 
generous food in the middle of 
the day. I really have not 
got quite the digestion of an 
” he was on the point of 
saying ostrich, I fancy, but he 
fortunately recollected himself 
in time and substituted “of a 
curate. And I think I shall 
be more prudent if I take 
instead a slice of chicken.” 

But the bishop, after all, 
was not really the injured 
party. A week later I was 
walking out with the rector, 
and seeing Mr Ives, who could 
now hobble about by the aid 
of a stick, standing by the 
pond in his field, we stopped 
to pass the time of day to him. 

“Very glad to see you out 
and about again, Thomas,” 
said the rector heartily. 

Mr Ives muttered some in- 
audible reply, and showed no 
inclination to enter into con- 
versation. But the rector was 
not to be put off so easily. 

“We missed you very much 
at the luncheon the other day, 
Thomas. Those were famous 
geese that you were kind enough 
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to send us. The bishop ate a 
slice of the biggest.” 

“Then all I can say is as 
he’ve gotten more teeth than 
sense,” growled out the farmer. 
“T allus held as Dick Barker 
he done as fullish a job as here 
a one and there a one when he 
killed t’old gander ; but a man 
as ate un did a main sight 
fullisher.” 

“Old gander, eh —what?” 
exclaimed the rector. 

“Why, he took an’ killed my 
old gander as gotten first prize 
at show three year ago come 
Christmas, as I wouldn’t have 
parted with for ten suvrens or 
twenty bishops neither!” and 
savagely digging his stick in- 
to the ground, the aggrieved 
churchwarden hobbled off. 

The story leaked out in course 
of time, and was of course duly 
exaggerated. And, as I said 
before, to this day, if any men- 
tion is made of the bishop’s 
visit, his lordship is spoken of 
as “Him what ate old Tom 
Ives’s gander.” 

But to return to my friend 
John Ball. On the question of 
his good churchmanship I am 
not inclined to commit myself 
to any positive opinion, and 
though I used to cherish a 
suspicion that by being a fairly 
regular attendant at our parish 
church he conceived that he was 
paying a direct compliment to 
the rector, I might have been 
doing the old fellow an in- 
justice. Certain at anyrate it 
is that he warmly resented any 
outside interference with his reli- 
gious convictions, and promptly 
nipped in the bud a daring at- 
tempt made by Mrs Roden to 
win him over to her way of 


thinking. 
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“What a filthy pipe, John!” 
I remarked to him one day, as 
I stood watching him while he 
was punching some holes in a 
pair of skate-straps for me. 

“Well, nobody never arsted 
you to smoke un, did they? 
Put ’un back on shelf. I keeps 
‘un there a-purpose.” 

“On purpose for what?” I 
inquired. 

“To keep old Sally Roden in 
her place, or leastways out of 
mine—comes to the same thing, 
I reckon.” 

“Why, does she often come 
here?” 

“Only comed onst as I knowed 
on, onst too often it were,” and 
he punched the last hole in 
my skate-strap with expressive 
viciousness. 

“What did she want with 
you, John?” 

“ What did she want along o’ 
me? You'd best go and arst 
her if you wants to know. I 
didn’t want her messing around, 
and that’s flat. And I soon got 
shot on her, quick-step she 
went,” and old John chuckled 
to himself over the recollection 
as he handed me the strap. 

Having got what I wanted, 
I had no particular excuse for 
prolonging my visit ; but I gath- 
ered from John’s manner that a 
little patience on my part would 
secure a continuation of a story 
which I was anxious to hear. 
For fully five minutes the per- 
verse old fellow hammered away 
at the sole of a boot which he 
had picked up, without paying 
the slightest attention to my 
presence. Then suddenly he 
looked up, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“What, not gone a-skating 
yet? Well, then, this is how it 
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were. I meets the old lady in the 
street, and she’s on at me as I 
weren’t at church on a Sunday 
morning. Well, and I weren't 
there—it ain’t allus as I can 
get, though I goes more oftener 
than some of ’em, as you knows 
yourself. But I tells her as I 
ain’t over-fond of walking. 
‘Well, then,’ says she, ‘why 
don’t you come to my chapel, 
as is nearer, of an afternoon?’ 
And I says as I don’t hold with 
they chapels, not as I knows 
no more about ’em than I 
counts as you does, Master 
George. But I knowed as she 
wouldn’t like my saying as I 
didn’t hold with them. Ho, 
but she up and says, ‘I'll give 
you a little book to read on it, 
John,’ says she ‘I ain't 
a-gotten no time for reading of 
no little books,’ I tells her. 
‘Well, then,’ says the old lady, 
‘T’ll come in one day and read 
to you while you works.’ Well, 
arter a bit she comes, and I 
were all ready for her. 1 were 
‘nition hard of hearing that day, 
as a man oughter to be when 
there’s women-folk about. So 
soon as she’s sotten down in 
chair, I outs with my pipe and 
lights un. I had putten un 
away for six months or more 
acos he were that strong as I 
couldn’t abide un no longer, 
and he took a powerful lot of 
drawing. It were all about a 
gardin as she read, and I 
reckon as yon chap as preaches 
in village hall he were meant to 
be gardener. But I were power- 
ful hard o’ hearing that day. 
“«Read us that bit about 
they taters again, will you, 
missis?’ says I, after a bit. 
“*Why, John,’ she says, 
a-looking up and a-coughing, 
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‘there beant nothing about 
taters in the book.’ 

“*Nor in the gardin neither?’ 
says I. 

“Not in our gardin, my 
good man.’ 

“< Then if you’ve got a gardin 
and ain’t got no taters set, I 
don’t hold wi’ your gardener.’ 

“Ah, but, John,’ she says, 
‘ours is a spiritual gardin.’ 

“<Then,’ says I, ‘you oughter 
to have a licence for un which 
you ain’t got, and I don’t hold 
wi that neither. But read up, 
missis, if so you’re set on read- 
ing. I be terrible hard of 
hearing.’ 

“Well, she downright 
screeches for three minutes 
or more, and then a puff of 
bacca-smoke gets down her 
throat and sets her off a- 
coughing. 

“<*T never could abide they 
smoking kerridges,’ says she, a- 
wiping of her eyes. 

“<*T counts as half of them 
as rides in ’em is druv there so 
as they shouldn’t allus have 
women - folk messing around,’ 
says I, and with that she goes.” 

Political leanings John Ball 
had none, except that in poli- 
tics, as in most other matters, 
his sympathies were with the 
Opposition, and he voted with 
consistent regularity against 
whichever party was in power. 

Where there was no political 
conviction but an abundance of 
innate obstinacy, argument fell 
flat. 

“Turn and turn about is fair 
play, Master George,” he re- 
marked when I attempted to 
canvass him. “It’s time as 
t’other folk had a show.” 
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“But you don’t want every- 
thing upset, John?” 

“Don’t know as I don’t,” 
was the reply. ‘Who knows 
as I shouldn’t come out atop if 
it were so? But I don’t see as 
one set of folks upsets things 
more than t’other. And nobody 
don’t want to meddle wi’ old 
Queen.” 

“‘T don’t know so much about 
that. Some of your Radicals 
would like to do away with 
royalty altogether.” 

“Let un do away wi’ un, 
then, for all as John Ball cares, 
so long as they don’t meddle 
wi’ old lady.” 

“You surely don’t want old 
institutions upset?” 

“Don’t know as I do, and 
don’t know as I don't. I’m 
not one as holds wi’ no ’stitu- 
tions. They putten me at a 
‘stitution or a ’firmary once 
when I were a boy to see as 
how they couldn’t get my back 
straight, and I were there two 
months or better, and look at 
me now.” 

Such was the man, then, who 
having attained the age of 
seventy years in our quiet 
parish, passed away and left 
neither kith nor kin to mourn 
him, a man grievously afflicted 
from his youth up, who took 
life as he found it, as other men 
take their wives, for better or 
for worse, who with sturdy in- 
dependence went his way along 
a thorny path, bent in body but 
erect in spirit, neither crying 
aloud for the sympathy of men 
nor yearning for the love of 
woman. 

And I hold that our village 
is the poorer for his loss. 
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A ROMANCE.! 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—FLIGHT. 


LONG after, when Count Vic- 
tor Jean de Montaiglon was 
come into great good fortune, 
and sat snug by charcoal-fires 
in the chateau that bears his 
name, and stands, an edifice 
even the Du Barry had the 
taste to envy, upon the gusset 
of the roads which break apart 
a league to the south of the 
forest of Saint Germain - en - 
Laye, he would recount, with 
oddly inconsistent humours of 
mirth and tense dramatics, the 
manner of his escape from the 
cell in the fosse of the great 
MacCailen. And always his 
acutest memory was of the 


whipping rigour of the evening 


air, his temporary sense of 
swounding helplessness upon 
the verge of the fantastic wood. 
“Figure you! Charles,” would 
he say, “the thin-blooded wand 
of forty years ago in a brocaded 
waistcoat and a pair of dancing- 
shoes seeking his way through 
a labyrinth of demoniac trees, 
shivering half with cold and 
half with terror like a forcat 
from the bagne of Toulouse, 
only that he knew not particu- 
larly from what he fied nor 
whereto his unlucky footsteps 
should be turned. I have seen 
it often since—the same place— 
have we not, mignonne ?—and I 
avow ’tis as sweet and friendly 
& spot as any in our own neigh- 


bourhood; but then in that 
pestilent night of black and 
grey I was like a child, tenant- 
ing every tiny thicket with 
the were-wolf and the sheeted 
spectre. There is a stupid feel- 
ing comes to people sometimes 
in the like circumstances, that 
they are dead, that they have 
turned the key in the lock of 
life, as we say, and gone in 
some abstraction into the terri- 
tory of shades. *Twas so I felt, 
messieurs, and if in truth the 
ultimate place of spirits is 
so mortal chilly, I shall ask 
Pére Antoine to let me have a 
greatcoat as well as the viati- 
cum ere setting out upon the 
journey.” 

It had been an insufferably 
cruel day, indeed, for Count 
Victor in his cell had he not one 
solace, so purely self-wrought, 
so utterly fanciful, that it may 
seem laughable. It was that 
the face of Olivia came before 
him at his most doleful mo- 
ments—sometimes unsought by 
his imagination, though always 
welcome; with its general 
aspect of vague sweet sadness 
played upon by fleeting smiles, 
her lips desirable to that degree 
he could die upon them in one 
wild ecstasy, her eyes for depth 
and purity the very mountain 
wells. She lived, breathed, 
moved, smiled, sighed in this 
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same austere atmosphere under 
the same grey sky that hung 
low outside his cell; the same 
snowfall that he could catch a 
glimpse of through the tiny 
space above his door was seen 
by her that moment in Doom ; 
she must be taking the flavour 
of the sea as he could sometimes 
do in blessed moments even in 
this musty oubliette. 

The day passed, a short day 
with the dusk coming on as 
suddenly as if some one had 
drawn a curtain hurriedly over 
the tiny aperture above the 
door. And all the world out- 
side seemed wrapped in silence. 
Twice again his warder came 
dumbly serving a meal, other- 
wise the prisoner might have 
been immeasurably remote from 
any life and wholly forgotten. 
There was, besides his visions of 
Olivia, one other thing to com- 
fort him ; it was when he heard 


briefly from some distant part 
of the castle the ululation of 
a bagpipe playing an air so 
jocund that it assured him at 
all events the Chamberlain was 
not dead, and was more prob- 


ably out of danger. And then 
the cold grew intense beyond 
his bearance, and he reflected 
upon some method of escape if 
it were to secure him no more 
than exercise for warmth. 
The window was out of the 
question, for in all probability 
the watch was still on the other 
side of the fosse—a tombstone 
for steadfastness and constancy. 
Count Victor could not see him 
now even by standing on his box 
and looking through the aper- 
ture, yet he gained something, 
he gained all, indeed, so preg- 
nant a thing is accident—even 
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the cosy charcoal-fires and the 
friends about him in the chateau 
near Saint Germain-en-Laye— 
by his effort to pierce the dusk 
and see across the ditch. 

For as he was standing on 
the box, widening softly the 
aperture in the drifted snow 
upon the little window-ledge, 
he became conscious of cold air 
in a current beating upon the 
back of his head. The draught, 
that should surely be entering, 
was blowing out! 

At once he thought of a 
chimney, but there was no fire- 
place in his cell. Yet the air 
must be finding entrance else- 
where more freely than from 
the window. Perplexity mas- 
tered him for a little, and then 
he concluded that the current 
could come from nowhere else 
than behind the array of mar- 
shalled empty bottles. 

“ Tonnerre !” said he to him- 
self, “I have begun my career 
as wine merchant rather late in 
life or I had taken more interest 
in these dead gentlemen. <Avan- 
cez, donc, mes princes! your 
ancient spirit once made plain 
the vacancies in the heads of 
his Grace’s guests; let us see 
if now you do not conceal 
some holes that were for 
poor Montaiglon’s profit.” 

One by one he pulled them 
out of their positions until he 
could intrude a sensitive hand 
behind the shelves where they 
had been racked. 

There was an airy space. 

“Trés bon! merci, messieurs 
les cadavres, perhaps I may 
forgive you even yet for being 
empty.” 

Hope surged, he wrought 
eagerly; before long he had 
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cleared away a passage—that 
ended in a dead wall! 

It was perhaps the most 
poignant moment of his ex- 


perience. He had, then, been 
the fool of an illusion! Only 
a blank wall! His fingers 


searched every inch of it within 
reach, but came upon nothing 
but masonry, cold, clammy, 
substantial. 

“A delusion after all!” he 
said, bitterly disappointed. “A 
delusion, and not the first that 
has been at the bottom of a 
bottle of wine.” He had al- 
most resigned himself again to 
his imprisonment when the puf- 
fing current of colder air than 
that stagnant within the cell 
struck him for the second time, 
more keenly felt than before, 
because he was warm with his 
exertions. This time he felt 
that it had come from some- 
where over the level of his 
head. Back he dragged his 
box and stood upon. it behind 
the bottle-bin, and felt higher 
upon the wall than he could 
do standing, to discover that it 
stopped short about nine feet 
from the floor, and was ap- 
parently an incompleted curtain 
partitioning his cell from some 
space farther in. 

Not with any vaulting hopes, 
for an egress from this inner 
space seemed less unlikely than 
from the one he occupied, he 
pulled himself on the top of the 
intervening wall and lowered 
himself over the other side. At 
the full stretch of his arms he 
failed to touch anything with 
his feet. An alarming thought 
came to him: he would have 
pulled himself back, but the top 
of the wall was crumbling to his 
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fingers, a mass of rotten mortar 
threatening each moment to 
break below his grasp, and he 
realised with a spasm of the 
diaphragm that now there was 
no retreat. What—this was 
his thought—what if this was 
the mouth of a well? Or a 
medieval trap for fools? He 
had seen such things in French 
castles. In the pitch darkness 
he could not guess whether he 
hung above an abyss or had 
the ground within an inch of 
his straining toes. 

To die in a pit! 

To die in a pit! good God !— 
was this the appropriate con- 
clusion to a life with so much 
of open-air adventure, sunshine, 
gaiety, and charm in it? The 
sweat streamed upon his face as 
he strove vainly to hang by one 
of his arms and search the cope 
of the crumbling wall for a 
surer hold with the other; he 
stretched his toes till his 
muscles cramped, his eyes in 
the darkness filled with a red 
cloud, his breath choked him, a 
vision of his body thrashing 
through space overcame him, 
and his slipping fingers would 
be loose from the mortar in 
another minute! 

To one last struggle for a 
decent mastery his natural man- 
hood rose, and cleared his brain 
and made him loosen his grip. 

He fell less than a yard! 

For a moment he stopped to 
laugh at his foolish terror, and 
then set busily to explore this 
new place in which he found 
himself. The air was fresher ; 
the walls on either hand con- 
tracted into the space of a 
lobby; he felt his way along 
for twenty paces before he 
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could be convinced that he was 
in a sort of tunnel. But figure 
a so-convenient tunnel in con- 
nection with a prison cell! It 
was too good to be true. 

With no great surrender to 
hope even yet, he boldly plunged 
into the darkness, reason assur- 
ing him that the cul-de-sac 
would come sooner or later. 
But for once reason was wrong: 
the passage opened ever before 
him, more airy than _ ever, 
always dank and odorous, but 
with never a barrier—a passage 
the builders of the castle had 
executed for an age of sudden 
sieges and alarms, but now 
archaic and useless, and finally 
forgotten altogether. 

He had walked, he knew not 
how long, when he was brought 
up by a curious sound—a pro- 
longed, continuous, hollow roar 
as of wind in a wood or a sea 
that rolled on a distant beach. 
Vainly he sought to identify it, 
but finally shook aside his won- 
der and pushed on again till he 
came to the apparent end of 
the passage, where a wooden 
door barred his progress farther. 
He stopped as much in amaze- 
ment as in dubiety about the 
door, for the noise that had 
baffied him farther back in the 
tunnel was now close at hand, 
and he might have been in a 
ship’s hold and the ship all 
blown about by tempest, to 
judge from the inexplicable 
thunder that shook the dark- 
ness. A score of surmises came 
quickly, only to be dismissed as 
quickly as they came; that ex- 
traordinary tumult was beyond 
his understanding, and so he 
applied himself to his release. 
Still his lucky fortune remained 
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with him; the door was merely 
on latch. He plucked it open 
eagerly, keen to solve the puzzle 
of the noise, emerging on a 
night now glittering with stars, 
and clamant with the roar of 
tumbling waters. 

A simple explanation !—he 
had come out beside the river. 
The passage came to its con- 
clusion under the dumb arch of 
a bridge whose concaves echoed 
back in infinite exaggeration 
every sound of the river as it 
gulped in rocky pools below. 

The landscape round about 
him in the starshine had a most 
bewitching influence. Steep 
banks rose from the riverside 
and lost themselves in a haze 
of frost, through which, more 
eminent, stood the boles and 
giant members of vast gaunt 
trees, their upper branches fret- 
ting the starry sky. No snow 
was on the spot where he 
emerged, for the wind, blowing 
huge wreaths against the but- 
tresses of the bridge a little 
higher on the bank, had left 
some vacant spaces, but the 
rest of the world was blanched 
wellnigh to the complexion of 
linen. Where he was to turn 
to first puzzled Count Victor. 
He was free in a whimsical 
fashion, indeed, for he was 
scarcely more than half-clad, 
and he wore a pair of dancing- 
shoes, ludicrously inappropriate 
for walking in such weather 
through the country. He was 
free, but he could not be very 
far yet from his cell; the dis- 
covery of his escape might be 
made at any moment ; and even 
now while he lingered here he 
might have followers in the 
tunnel. 
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Taking advantage of the un- 
covered grass, he climbed the 
bank and sought the shelter of 
a thicket where the young trees 
grew too dense to permit the 
snow to enter. From here 
another hazard of flight was 
manifest, for he could see now 
that the face of the country 
outside on the level was spread 
as with a tablecloth, its white 
surface undisturbed, ready for 
the impress of so light an object 
as a hopping wren. To make 
his way across it would be to 
drag his bonds behind him, 
plainly asking the world to 
pull him back. Obviously there 
must be a more tactical retreat, 
and without more ado he fol- 
lowed the river’s course, keeping 
ever, as he could, in the shelter 
of the younger woods, where the 
snow did not lie or was gathered 
by the wind in alleys and walls. 
Forgotten was the cold in his 
hurried flight through the trees ; 
but by-and-by it compelled his 
attention, and he fell to beating 
his arms in the shelter of a 
plantation of yews. 

“ Mort de ma vie!” he thought 
while in this occupation, “why 
should I not have a roquelaire? 
If his very ungracious Grace 
refuses to see when a man is 
dying of cold for want of a 
coat, shall the man not help 
himself to a loan? M. le Duc 
owes Cammercy something for 
that ride in a glass coach, and 
for a night of a greatcoat I 
shall be pleased to discharge 
the family obligation.” 

Count Victor there and then 
came to a bold decision. He 
would, perhaps, not only borrow 
a coat and cover his nakedness, 
but furthermore cover his flight 
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by the same strategy. The 
only place in the neighbour- 
hood where he could obscure 
his footsteps in that white night 
of stars was in the castle itself 
—perhaps in the very fosse 
whence he had made his escape. 
There the traffic of the day was 
bound to have left a myriad 
tracks, amongst which the im- 
print of a red-heeled Rouen shoe 
would never advertise itself. 
But it was too soon yet to risk 
so bold a venture, for his ab- 
sence might be at this moment 
the cause of search round all 
the castle, and ordinary pru- 
dence suggested that he should 
permit some time to pass before 
venturing near the dwelling 
that now was in his view, its 
lights blurred by haze, no sign 
apparent that they missed or 
searched for him. 

For an hour or more, there- 
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fore, he kept his blood from 
congelation by walking back 
and forward in the thicket into 
which the softly breathing but 
shrewish night wind penetrated 
less cruelly than elsewhere, and 


at last judged the interval 
enough to warrant his advance 
upon the enterprise. 

Behold then Count Victor 
running hard across the white 
level waste of the park into the 
very boar’s den—a comic spec- 
tacle, had there been any one to 
see it, in a dancer’s shoes and 
hose, coatless and excited. He 
looked over the railing of the 
fosse to find the old silence 
undisturbed. 

Was his flight discovered 
yet? If not, it was some- 
thing of a madness, after all, 
to come back to the jaws of 
the trap. 
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“Here’s a pretty problem!” 
he told himself, hesitating upon 
the brink of the ditch into 
which dipped a massive stair 
—‘ Here’s a pretty problem! 
to have the roquelaire or to fly 
without it and perish of cold, 
because there is one chance 
in twenty that monsieur the 
warder opposite my chamber 
may not be wholly a fool and 
may have looked into his mouse- 
trap. I do not think he has: 
at all events, here are the 
alternatives, and the wiser is 
invariably the more unpleasant. 
Allons! Victor, advienne que 
pourra, and Heaven help us !” 

He ran quickly down the 
stair into the fosse, crept along 
in the shelter of the ivy for a 
little, saw that no one was 
visible, and darted across and 
up to a postern in the east- 
ern turret. The door creaked 


noisily as he entered, and a 
flight of stairs, dimly lit by 


candles, presented itself, up 
which he ventured with his 
heart in his mouth. On the 
first landing were two doors, 
one of them ajar; for a second 
or two he hesitated with every 
nerve in his flesh pulsating and 
his heart tumultuous in his 
breast, then hearing nothing, 
took his courage in his hands 
and blandly entered, with his 
feet at a fencer’s balance for 
the security of his retreat if that 
were necessary. There was a 
fire glowing in the apartment— 
a tempting spectacle for the 
shivering refugee—a dim light 
burned within a glass shade 
upon the mantel, and a table 
laden with drug-vials was 
drawn up to the side of a 
heavily-curtained bed. 
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Count Victor compassed the 
whole at a glance, and not 
the least pleasant part of the 
spectacle was the sight of a 
coat—not a greatcoat, but still 
a coat—upon the back of a 
chair that stood between the 
bed and the fire. 

“With a thousand apologies 
to his Grace,” he whispered to 
himself, and tiptoed in his soak- 
ing shoes across the floor with- 
out reflecting for a second that 
the bed might have an occupant. 
He examined the coat: it had 
a familiar look that might have 
indicated its owner even if there 
had not been the flageolet lying 
beside it. Instinctively Count 
Victor turned about and went 
up to the bed, where, silently 
peeping between the curtains, 
he saw his enemy of the morn- 
ing so much in a natural slumber 
as it seemed that he was heart- 
ened exceedingly. Only for a 
moment he looked; there was 
the certainty of some one re- 
turning soon to the room, and 
accordingly he rapidly thrust 
himself into the coat and 
stepped back upon the stair. 

There was but one thing 
wanting —a sword. Why 
should he not have his own 
back again? As he remem- 
bered the interview of the 
morning, the chamber in which 
he had left his weapon at the 
bidding of the Duke was close 
at hand, and probably it was still 
there. Each successive hazard 
audaciously faced emboldened 
him the more; and so he ven- 
tured along, searching amid a 
multitude of doors in dim rush- 
light till he came upon one 
that was different from its neigh- 
bours only inasmuch as it had 
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a French motto painted across 
the panels. The motto read 
“ Revenez bientot,” and smiling 
at the omen, Count Victor once 
more took his valour in his 
fingers and turned the handle. 
“ Revenez bientét” he was 
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whispering softly to himself as 
he noiselessly pushed in the 
door. The sentence froze on 
his lips when he saw the 
Duchess seated in a chair, and 
turned half round to look at 
him. 


CHAPTER XXXI!.—THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. 


There was no drawing back ; 
the circumstances positively for- 
bade it, even if a certain smile 
following fast upon the mo- 
mentary embarrassment of the 
Duchess had not prompted 
him to put himself at her 
mercy. 

“A thousand pardons, Mad- 
ame la Duchesse,” he said, 
standing in the doorway. “Je 
vous dérange.” 

She rose from her chair com- 
posedly, a figure of matured 


grace and practised courtliness, 
and above all with an air of 
what he flattered himself was 


friendliness. She directed him 
to a seat. 

“The pleasure is unexpected, 
monsieur,” she said; “but it is 
a moment for quick decision, I 
suppose. What is the cue? 
To be desperate?”—here she 
laughed softly,—‘“or to take a 
chair? Monsieur has called to 
see his Grace. I regret exceed- 
ingly that a pressing business 
has called my husband to the 
town, and he is unlikely to be 
back for another hour at least. 
If monsieur—assuming despera- 
tion is not the cue—will please 
to be seated——_” 

Count Victor was puzzled for 
a second or two, but came farther 
into the room, and, seeing the 
lady resume her seat, he availed 


himself of her invitation and 
took the chair she offered. 

“Madame la Duchesse,” he 
went on to say with some evi- 
dence of confusion that preju- 
diced her the more in his favour, 
“T am, as you see, in the drollest 
circumstances, and—pardon the 
bétise—time is at the mo- 
ment the most valuable of my 
assets.” 

“Oh!” she cried with a low 
laugh that gave evidence of the 
sunniest disposition in the world 
—“‘Oh! that is not a pretty 
speech, monsieur! But there! 
you cannot, of course, know my 
powers ofentertainment. Posi- 
tively there need be no hurry. 
On my honour, as the true 
friend of a gentleman who 
looked very like monsieur, and 
was, by the way, a compatriot, 
I repeat there is no occasion for 
haste. I presume monsieur 
found no servants—those stupid 
servants !—to let him into the 
house, and wisely found an 
entrance for himself? How 
droll! It is our way in these 
barbaric places; people just 
come and go as they please ; 
we waive ceremony. By the 
way, monsieur has not done me 
the honour to confide to me his 
name.” 

“Upon my word, Madame la 
Duchesse, I—I forget it myself 
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at the moment,” said Count 
Victor, divining her strategy, 
but too much embarrassed to 
play up to her lead. “Perhaps 
madame may remember.” 

She drew down her brows in 
a comical frown, and then 
rippled into low laughter. 
“Now, how in the world should 
I know if monsieur does not? 
I, that have never ”—here she 
stared in his face with a solem- 
nity in which her amusement 
struggled — “never, to my 
knowledge, seen him before. 
I have heard the Duke speak 
of acertain M. Soi-disant ; per- 
haps monsieur is Monsieur Soi- 
disant?” 

“Sans doute, Madame la 
Duchesse, and madame’s very 
humble servant,” acquiesced 


Count Victor, relieved to have 
his first impression of strategy 
confirmed, and inclining his 


head. 

She looked at him archly and 
laughed again. “I have a 
great admiration for your sex, 
M. Soi-disant,” she said; “my 
dear Duke compels it, but now 
and then—now and then—I 
think it a little stupid. Not to 
know your own name! I hope 
monsieur does not hope to go 
through life depending upon 
women all the time to set him 
at ease in his chair. You are 
obviously not at ease in your 
chair, Monsieur Soi-disant.” 

“It is this coat, Madame la 
Duchesse,” Count Victor re- 
plied, looking down at the 
somewhat too ample sleeves 
and skirt. “I fell into it 4 

“That is very obvious,” she 
interrupted, with no effort to 
conceal her amusement. 

“T fell into it by sheer acci- 
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dent, and it fits me like an evil 
habit, and under the circum- 
stances is as inconvenient to 
get rid of.” 

“ And still an excellent coat, 
monsieur. Let me see; has it 
not a familiar look? Oh! I 
remember; it is very like one 
I have seen with the Duke’s 
Chamberlain — poor fellow! 
Monsieur has doubtless heard 
of his accident, and will be 
glad to learn that he is out of 
danger, and like to be abroad 
in a very short time.” 

This was a humour touching 
him too closely; he replied in 
a monosyllable. 

“Perhaps it was the coat 
gave me the impression that 
I had seen monsieur somewhere 
before. He reminds me, as I 
have said, of a compatriot who 
was the cause of the Chamber- 
lain’s injury.” 

“And is now, doubtless, in 
prison,” added the Count, bent 
on giving evidence of some 
inventiveness of his own. 

“Nay! by no means,” cried 
the Duchess. “He was in a 
cell, but escaped two or three 
hours ago, as our watchman 
discovered, and is now prob- 
ably far away from here.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Count Vic- 
tor with nonchalance, “I dare- 
say they will speedily recapture 
him. If they only knew the 
way with any of my com- 
patriots it is to put a woman 
in his path, only she must be 
a woman of esprit and charm, 
and she shall engage him, I'll 
warrant, till the pursuit come 
up, even if it takes a century 
and the axe is at the end of 
it.” 

The Duchess coughed. 
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The Count hemmed. 

They both broke into laugh- 
ter. 

“ Luckily, then,” said she, 
“he need have no anxiety on 
that score, should he meet the 
lady, for the pursuit is neither 
hot nor hearty. Between our- 
selves, monsieur, it is non- 
existent. If I were to meet 
this person we speak of, I 
should — but for the terror I 
know I should feel in his 
society—tell him that so long 
as he did not venture within 
a couple of miles of this castle 
he was perfectly safe from in- 
terference.” 

“And yet a dangerous man, 
Madame la Duchesse,” said 
Count Victor; “and I have 
heard the Duke is determined 
on his punishment, which is of 
course proper—from his Grace’s 
point of view.” 

“Yes, yes! I am told he is 
a dangerous man, a very mon- 
ster. The Duke assured me of 
that, though, if I were to tell 
the truth, Monsieur Soi-disant, 
I saw no evidence of it in the 
young gentleman when I met 
him last night. A most harm- 
less fellow, I assure you. Are 
monsieur’s feet not cold?” 

She was staring at his red- 
heeled dancing-shoes. 

“Pas du tout!” he replied 
promptly, tucking them under 
his chair, “These experiments 
in costume are a foible with 


There was a step along the 
corridor outside, which made 
him snap off his sentence hur- 
riedly and turn listening and ap- 
prehensive. Again the Duchess 
was amused. 

“No, monsieur, it is not his 
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Grace yet: you are all im- 
patience to meet him, I see, 
and my poor company makes 
little amends for his absence; 
but it is as I say, he will not 
be back for another hour. You 
are interested, doubtless, in the 
oddities of human nature: for 
me, I am continually laughing 
at the transparency of the 
stratagems whereby men like 
my husband try to lock their 
hearts up like a garden and 
throw away the key before 
they come into the company 
of their wives. I’m sure your 
poor feet must be cold. You 
did not drive? Such a night 
of snow too! I cannot ap- 
prove of your foible for danc- 
ing-shoes to wade through 
snow in such weather. As I 
was saying, you are not only 
the stupid sex sometimes, but 
a most transparent one. I will 
let you into a little secret that 
may convince you that what 
I say of our Count What’s-his- 
name not being hunted is true. 
I see quite clearly that the 
Duke is delighted to have this 
scandal of a duel—oh! the 
shocking things duels, Mon- 
sieur Soi-disant !—shut up. In 
the forenoon he was mightily 
vexed with that poor Count 
What-do-you-call-him for a 
purely personal reason that I 
may tell you of later, but 
mainly because his duty com- 
pelled him to secure the other 
party to the—let us say, out- 
rage. You follow, Monsieur 
Soi-disant ?” 

“ Parfaitement, Madame la 
Duchesse,” said Count Victor, 
wondering where all this led to. 

“T am a foolish sentimentalist, 
I daresay you may think—for 
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a person of my age (are you 
quite comfortable, monsieur? I 
fear that chair does not suit 
you)—I am a foolish sentiment- 
alist, as I have said, and I may 
tell you I pleaded very hard for 
the release of this luckless com- 
patriot of yours who was then 
in the fosse. But, oh dear! his 
Grace was adamant, as is the 
way with dukes, at least in 
this country, and f pleaded in 
vain.” 

“Naturally, madame; _his 
Grace had his duty as a good 
subject.” 

“Doubtless,” said the Duchess; 
“but there have been occasions 
in history, they assure me, when 
good subjects have been none 
the less nice husbands. Mon- 
sieur can still follow me?” 

Count Victor smiled and 
bowed again, and wished to 
heaven her Grace the Duchess 


had a little more of the gift of 


expedition. He had come look- 
ing for a sword and found a 
sermon. 

“T know I weary you,” she 
went on complacently. “Iwas 
about to say that while the 
Duke desires to do his duty, 
even at the risk of breaking his 
wife’s heart, it was obvious to 
me he was all the time sorry to 
have to do it, and when we 
heard that our Frenchman had 
escaped I, take my word for it, 
was not the only one relieved.” 

“T do not wonder, madame,” 
said Montaiglon, “that the sub- 
ject in this case should capitu- 
late to—to—to the——” 

“To the loving husband, you 
were about to say. La! you 
are too gallant, monsieur, I de- 
clare. And as a matter of fact 
the true explanation is less to 
my husband’s credit and less 
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flattering to me, for he had his 
own reasons.” 

“ One generally has,” reflected 
the Count aloud. 

“Quite! and in his case they 
are very often mine. Dear 
Archie! Though he did not 
think I knew it, I saw clearly 
that he had his own reasons, as 
I say, to wish the Frenchman 
well out of the country. Now 
could you guess what these 
reasons were ?” 

Count Victor confessed with 
shame that it was beyond him. 

“T will tell you. They were 
not his own interests, and they 
were not mine, that influenced 
him: I had not to think very 
hard to discover that they were 
the interests of the Chamber- 
lain. I fancy his Grace knows 
that the less inquiry there is 
into this encounter the better 
for all concerned.” 

“T daresay, Madame la Du- 
chesse,” agreed Count Victor; 
“and yet the world speaks well 
of the Chamberlain, one hears.” 

“«¢ Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you!’” quoted the 
Duchess sententiously. 

“It only happens when the 
turf is in our teeth,” said the 
Count, “and then De mortuis is 
a motto our dear friends use 
more as an excuse than as a 
moral.” 

“T do not like our Chamber- 
lain, monsieur ; I may frankly 
tell you so. I should not be 
surprised to learn that my hus- 
band knows a little more about 
him than I do, and I give you 
my word I know enough to 
consider him hateful.” 

“These are most delicate con- 
siderations, Madame la Dnu- 
chesse,” said the Count, vastly 
charmed by her manner but 
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naturally desirous of the open 
air. Every step he heard in 
neighbouring lobbies, every 
slammed door, spoiled his at- 
tention to the lady’s confidences, 
and he had an uneasy sense 
that she was not wholly un- 
amused at his predicament, 
however much his friend. 
“Delicate considerations, true, 
but I fear they do not interest 
Monsieur Soi-disant. How 
should they indeed? Gossip, 
monsieur, gossip! At our age, 
as you might say, we must be 
chattering. I know you are 
uncomfortable on that chair. 
Do, monsieur, please take 


another.” 

This time he was convinced 
of his first suspicion that she 
was having her revenge for his 
tactless remark to her husband, 
for he had not stirred at all in 
his chair, but had only red- 


dened, and she had a smile at 
the corners of her mouth. 

“At my age, Madame la 
Duchesse, we are quite often 
impertinent fools. There is, 
however, but one age — the 
truly golden. We reach it 
when we fall first in love, and 
there love keeps us. His 
Grace, Madame la Duchesse, 
is, I am sure, the happiest: of 
men.” 

She was seated opposite him. 
Leaning forward a little, she 
put forth her hand in a motherly 
unembarrassed way, and placed 
it for a moment on his knee, 
looking into his face, smiling. 

“Good boy! good boy!” she 
said. 

And then she rose as if to hint 
that it was time for him to go. 

“T see you are impatient ; 
perhaps you may meet the 
Duke on his way back.” 
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“Charmed, Madame la 
Duchesse, I assure you,” said 
the Count with a grimace, and 
they both fell into laughing. 

She recovered herself first to 
scan the shoes and coat again. 
* How droll!” said she. ‘“ Ah, 
monsieur, you are delightful in 
your foibles, but I wish it had 
looked like any other coat than 
Simon MacTaggart’s. I have 
never seen his without wonder- 
ing how many dark secrets 
were underneath the velvet. 
Had this coat of yours been a 
perfect fit, believe me I had not 
expected much from you of 
honour or of decency. Oh! 
there I go on chattering again, 
and you have said scarcely 
twenty words.” 

“Believe me, Madame la 
Duchesse, it is because I can 
find none good enough to ex- 
press my gratitude,” said Count 
Victor, making for the door. 

“Pooh! Monsieur Soi-disant, 
a fig for your gratitude! 
Would you have me inhospit- 
able to a guest who would save 
me even the trouble of opening 
my door? And that, by the 
way, reminds me, monsieur, 
that you have not even hinted 
at what you might be seeking 
his Grace for? Could it be— 
could it be for a better fit in 
coats?” 

“For a mere trifle, madame, 
no more than my sword.” 

“Your sword, monsieur? I 
know nothing of Monsieur Soi- 
disant’s sword, but I think I 
know where is one might serve 
his purpose.” 

With these words she went 
out of the room, hurried along 
the corridor, and returned in a 
momert or two with Count 
Victor’s weapon, which she 
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dragged back by its belt as if 
she loathed an actual contact 
with the thing itself. 
“There!” she said, affecting 
a shudder. “A mouse and a 
rapier, they are my bitterest 
horrors. If you could only 
guess what a coward I am! 
Good night, monsieur, and I 
hope — I hope” —she laughed 
as she hung on the wish a 
moment — “I hope you will 
meet his Grace on the way. 
If so, you may tell him ’tis 
rather inclement weather for 
the night air—at his age,” and 
she laughed again. “If you 
do not see him—as is possible 
—come back soon; look! my 
door bids you in your own lan- 
guage—Revenez bientét. I am 
sure he will be charmed to see 
you; and to make his delight 
the more, I shall never mention 


you were here to-night.” 
She went along the lobby 
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and looked down the stair to 
see that the way was clear; 
came back and offered her hand. 

“‘Madame la Duchesse, you 
are very magnanimous,” he 
said, exceedingly grateful. 

“Imprudent, rather,” 
corrected him. 

“ Magnanimity and Prudence 
are cousins who, praise le bon 
Dieu! never speak to each 
other, and the world is very 
much better for it.” He 
pointed to the motto on the 
panel. “I may never come 
back, madame,” said he, “but 
at least I shall never forget.” 

“Au plaisir de vous revoir, 
Monsieur Soi-disant,” she said 
in conclusion, and went into 
her room and closed the door. 

“Now there’s a darling!” 
said the Duchess as she heard 
his footsteps softly departing. 
“ Archie was just such another 
—at his age.” 


she 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—BACK IN DOOM. 


The night brooded on the 
Highlands when Count Victor 
reached the shore. Snow and 
darkness clotted in the clefts 
of the valleys opening in- 
numerably on the sea, but the 
hills held up their heads and 
thought among the stars—un- 
bending and august and pure, 
knowing nothing at all of the 
glens and shadows. It was 
like a convocation of spirits. 
The peaks rose everywhere 
white to the brows and vastly 
ruminating. An ebbing tide 
too, so that the strand was 
bare. Up on the sands where 
there had been that folly of the 
morning the waves rolled in an 
ascending lisp, spilled upon at 


times with gold when the de- 
caying moon—a halbert-head 
thrown angrily among Ossian’s 
flying ghosts, the warrior clouds 
—cut through them sometimes 
and was so reflected in the sea. 
The sea was good—good to hear 
and smell; the flying clouds 
were grateful to the eye; the 
stars—he praised God for the 
delicious stars not in words but 
in an exultation of gratitude 
and affection, yet the moun- 
tain-peaks were most of all his 
comforters. 

He had run from the castle 
as if the devil had been at his 
red heels, with that ridiculous 
coat flapping its heavily braided 
skirts about his calves; passed 
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through snow-smothered gar- 
dens, bordered boding dark 
plantations of firs, leaped op- 
posing fell-dykes whence shelter- 
ing animals ran terrified at the 
apparition, and he came out 
upon the seaside at the bay as 
one who has overcome a night- 
mare and wakens to see the 
familiar friendly glimmer of the 
bedroom fire. 

A miracle! and mainly worked 
by a glimpse of these blanched 
hills. For he knew now they 
were an inseparable part of his 
memory of Olivia, her hills, her 
sheltering sentinels, the mere 
sight of them Doom’s orison. 
Though he had thought of her 
so much when he shivered in 
the fosse, it had too often 
been as something unattainable, 
never to be seen again perhaps, 
a part of his life past and done 
with. An incubus rode his 
chest, though he never knew till 
now when it fled at the sight 
of Olivia’s constant friends the 
mountains. Why, the girl lived! 
her home was round the corner 
there dark-jutting in the sea! 
He could, with some activity, 
be rapping at her father’s door 
in a couple of hours! 

“ Grdce de Dieu!” said he, 
“let us leave trifles and go 
home.” 

It was a curious sign of his 
preoccupation, ever since he had 
escaped from his imprisonment, 
that he should not once have 
thought on where he was to 
fly to till this moment when 
the hills inspired. “ Silence, 
thought, calm, and purity, here 
they are!” they seemed to tell 
him, and by no means unattain- 
able. Where (now that he had 
time to think of it) could he 
possibly go to-night. but to the 
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shelter of Doom? Let the mor- 
row decide for itself. A de- 
main les affaires sérieuses ! 
Doom and—Olivia. What eyes 
she had, that girl! They might 
look upon the assailant of her 
wretched lover with anything 
but favour; yet even in anger 
they were more to him than 
those of all the world else in 
love. 

Be sure Count Victor was not 
standing all the time of these 
reflections shivering in the snow. 
He had not indulged a moment’s 
hesitation since ever he had 
come out upon the bay, and he 
walked through the night as 
fast as his miserable shoes would 
let him. 

The miles passed, he crossed 
the rivers that mourned through 
hollow arches and spread out in 
brackish pools along the shore. 
Curlews piped dolorously the 
very psalm of solitude, and 
when he passed among the 
hazel-woods of Strone and Ach- 
natra, their dark recesses belled 
continually with owls. It was 
the very pick of a lover’s 
road: no outward vision but 
the sombre masses of the night, 
the valleys of snow, and the 
serene majestic hills to accom- 
pany that inner sight of the 
woman; no sounds but that of 
solemn waters and the forest 
creatures to make the memory 
of her words the sweeter. A 
road for lovers, and he was the 
second of the week, though he 
did not know it. Only, Simon 
MacTaggart had come up hot- 
foot on his horse, a trampling 
conqueror (as he fancied); the 
Count trudged shamefully un- 
dignified through snow that 
came high upon the silken 
stockings, and long ago had 
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made his dancing-shoes shape- 
less and sodden. But he did 
not mind that: he had a goal 
to make for, an ideal to cherish 
timidly. Once or twice he found 
himself with some surprise hum- 
ming Gringoire’s song, that 
surely should never go but 
with a light heart. 

And in the fulness of time he 
approached the point of land 
from which he knew he could 
first see Doom’s dark promon- 
tory if it were day. There his 
steps slowed. Somehow it 
seemed as if all his future 
fortune depended upon whether 
or not a light shone through 
the dark to greet him. Be- 
tween him and the sea rolling 
in upon a spit of the land there 
was—of all things !—a herd of 
deer dimly to be witnessed 
running back and forward on 
the sand as in some confusion 
at his approach: at another 
time the thing should have 
struck him with amazement, 
but now he was too busy with 
his speculation whether Doom 
should gleam on him or not to 
study this phenomenon of the 
frosty wilds. He made a bar- 
gain with himself: if the isle 
was black, that must mean his 
future fortune ; if a light was 
there, however tiny, it was the 
star of happy omen, it was—it 
was—it was several things he 
dared not let himself think 
upon for fear of immediate 
disappointment. 

For a minute he paused as 
if to gather his courage and 
then make a dash round the 
point. 

Ventre Dieu! 
His heart ached. 

And then, as most men do 
in similar circumstances, he 
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decided that the test was a 
preposterous one. Why, faith! 
should he relinquish hope of 
everything because 

What! the light was there. 
Like a fool he had misjudged 
the distance in the darkness, 
and had been searching for it 
in the wrong place. It was so 
bright that it might be a star 
‘estrayed, a tiny star and ven- 
turesome, gone from the keep- 
ing of the maternal moon and 
wandered into the wood behind 
Doom to tangle in the hazel- 
boughs. A dear star! a very 
gem of stars! a star more 
precious than all the others in 
that clustered sky, because it 
was the light of Olivia’s window. 
A plague on all the others with 
their twinkling search among 
the clouds for the little one 
lost! he wished it had been a 
darker night that he might 
have only this one visible. 

By rights he should be weary 
and cold, and the day’s events 
should trouble him ; but, to tell 
the truth, he was in a happy 
exaltation all the rest of the 
way. Sometimes the star of 
hope evaded him as he followed 
the bending path, trees inter- 
posing: he only ran the faster 
to get it into his vision again, 
and it was his beacon up to the 
very walls of Doom. 

The castle took possession of 
the night. 

How odd that he should have 
fancied that brave tower arro- 
gant: it was tranced in the 
very air of friendliness and love 
—the fairy residence, the 
moated keep of all the sweet 
old tales his nurse was used to 
tell him when he was a child 
in Cammercy. 


And there he had a grateful 
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memory of the ringleted middle- 
aged lady who had alternately 
whipped and kissed him, and in 
his night’s terrors soothed him 
with tales. “My faith!” said 
he, “thou didst not think thy 
Perrault’s ‘Contes des Fées’ 
might, twenty years after, 
have so close an application to 
a woman and a tower in misty 
Albion.” 

He walked deliberately across 
to the rock, went round the 
tower, stood a moment in the 
draggled arbour — the poor 
arbour of dead ideals. Doom, 
that once was child of the noisy 
wars, was dead as the Chateau 
d’Arques save for the light in 
its mistress’s window. Poor 
old shell! and yet somehow he 
would not have had it other- 
wise. 

He advanced and rapped at 
the door. The sound rang in 
the interior, and_ presently 
Mungo’s shuffling steps were 
heard and his voice behind the 
door inquiring who was there. 

“A friend,” answered Count 
Victor, humouring the little 
old man’s fancy for affairs of 
arms. 

“A friend!” repeated Mungo 
with contempt. “A man on a 
horse has aye hunders o’ frien’s 
in the gutter, as Annapla says, 
and it wad need to be somethin’ 
rarer to get into Doom i’ the 
mirk-o’ nicht. I opened the 
door to a frien’ the ither nicht, 
and he gripped me by the craig 
and fair choked me afore I 
could ery a barley.” 

“Peste! Do not flatter my 
English so much as to tell me 
you do not recognise Count 
Victor’s accent through a 
door.” 

“Lord keep’s!” cried Mungo, 
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hastily drawing his _ bolts. 
“Hae ye changed yer mind 
already and left the inns? 
It’s a guid thing for your wife 
ye’re no marrit, or she wad be 
the sorry woman wi’ sic a 
shiftin’ man.” 

His astonishment was even 
greater when Count Victor 
stood before him a ludicrous 
figure with his too ample coat. 

“Dinna tell me ye hae come 
through the snaw this nicht 
like that!” he cried incredul- 
ous, holding up his candle the 
better to examine the figure. 

Count Victor laughed, and 
for an answer simply thrust 
forth a sopping foot to his 
examination. 

“Man, ye must hae been hot 
on’t!” said the servant, shak- 
ing his cowled head till the 
tassel danced above his temple. 
“Ye’r shoon’s fair steeped wi’ 
water. Water’s an awfu’ thing 
to rot yer boots: I aye said if 
it rotted ane’s boots that way, 
whit wad it no’ dae to ane’s 
stamach? Oh, sirs! sirs! this 
is becomin’ the throng hoose, 
wi’ comin’s and goin’s and raps 
and roars and collieshangies 0’ 
a’ kin’s. If it wasna me was 
the canny gaird o’t it’s Himsel’ 
wad hae to flit for the sake o’ 
his nicht’s sleep.” 

“You behold, Mungo, the 
daw in borrowed plumes,” said 
Count Victor as the door was 
being barred again. “I hope 
the daw felt more comfortable 
than I do in mine,” and he 
ruefully surveyed his apparel. 
“Does Master Mungo recognise 
these peacock feathers?” 

Mungo scanned the garment 
curiously. 

“It’s gey like ane I’ve seen 
on a bigger man,” he answered. 
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“And a_ better, perhaps, 
thought my worthy Mungo. 
I remember me that our pea- 
cock was a diplomatist and had 
a huge interest in your delight- 
ful stories.” 

A movement of Mungo’s 
made him turn to see the 
Baron standing behind him a 
little bewildered at this ‘appari- 
tion. 

“ Failte!” said the Baron, 
“and I fancy you would be 
none the waur, as we say, of 
the fireside.” 

He went before him into the 
salle, taking Mungo’s candle. 
Mungo was despatched for 
Annapla, and _ speedily the 
silent abigail of visions was 
engaged upon that truly Gaelic 
courtesy, the bathing of the 
traveller’s feet. The Baron con- 
siderately made no inquiries : 
if it was a caprice of Count 
Victor’s to venture in dancing 
shoes and a borrowed jacket 
through dark snow-swept roads, 
it was his own affair. And the 
Count was so much interested 
in the new cheerfulness of his 
host (once so saturnine and 
melancholy) that he left his 
own affairs unmentioned for a 
while as the woman worked. 
It was quite a light-hearted 
recluse this, compared with 
that he had left a week ago. 

“T am not surprised you 
found yon place dull,” at the 
last hazarded the Baron. 

“ Comment ?” 

*Down-by, I mean. I’m glad 
myself always to get home out 
of it at this season. When 
the fishers are there it’s all my 
fancy, but when it does not 
smell of herring, the stench of 
lawyers’ sheepskins gets on the 
top and is mighty offensive to 
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any man that has had muckle 
to do with them.” 

“Dull!” repeated Count 
Victor, now comprehending ; 
“I have crowded more experi- 
ence into the past four -and- 
twenty hours than I might 
meet in a month anywhere 
east of Calais. I have danced 
with a duchess, fought a stupid 
duel, with a town looking on 
for all the world as if it were 
a performance in a circus with 
lathen weapons, moped in a 
dungeon, broken through the 
same, stolen a coat, tramped 
through miles of snow in a 
pair of pantoufles, forgotten to 
pay the bill at the inn, and lost 
my baggage and my reputation 
—which latter I swear no one 
in these parts will be glad to 
pick up for his own use. Baron, 
I'll be shot if your country is 
not bewitched. My faith! what 
happenings since I came here 
expecting to be killed with 
ennui! I protest I shall buy 
a Scots estate and ask all my 
friends over here to see real 
life. Only they must have good 
constitutions ; I shall insist on 
them having good constitutions. 
And there’s another thing—it 
necessitates that they must 
have so kind a friend as Mon- 
sieur le Baron and so hospitable 
a house as Doom to fall back 
on when their sport comes to 
a laughable termination, as 
mine has done to-night.” 

“Ah! then you have found 
your needle in the haystack 
after all?” cried Doom, vastly 
interested. 

“Found the devil!” cried 
Montaiglon, a shade of vexation 
in his countenance, for he had 
not once that day had a thought 
of all that had brought him 
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into Scotland. “The haystack 
must be stuck full of needles 
like the bran of a pin-cushion.” 

* And this one, who is not 
the particular needle named 
Drimdarroch ? ” 

“IT shall give you three 
guesses, M. le Baron.” 

Doom reflected, pulled out 
his nether lip with his fingers, 
looking hard at his guest. 

“ Tt is not the Chamberlain ?” 

“ Peste !” thought the Count, 
“can the stern unbending parent 
have relented? You are quite 
right,” he said; “no _ other. 
But it is not a matter of the 
most serious importance. I 


lost my coat and the gentleman 
lost a little blood. I have the 
best assurances that he will be 
on foot again in a week or two, 
by which time I hope—at all 
events I expect—to be out of 
all danger of being invited to 


resume the entertainment.” 

“In the meantime here’s 
Doom, yours—so long as it is 
mine—while it’s your pleasure 
to bide in it if you fancy your- 
self safe from molestation,” said 
the Baron. 

“As to that I think I may 
be tranquil. I have, there too, 
the best assurances that the 
business will be hushed up.” 

“So much the better, though 
in any case this seems to have 
marred your real engagements 
here in the matter of Drim- 
darroch.” 

Count Victor’s turn it was to 
feel vexation now. He pulled 
his moustache and reddened. 
“ As to that, Baron,” said he, “I 
pray you not to despise me, for 
I have to confess that my 
warmth in the mission that 
brought me here has abated 
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sadly. You need not ask me 
why. I cannot tell you. As 
for me and my affair, I have 
not forgotten, nor am I likely 
wholly to forget; but your 
haystack is as difficile as you 
promised it should be, and— 
there are divers other considera- 
tions. It necessitates that I go 
home. There shall be some 
raillery at my expense, doubt- 
less — Ciel! how Louis my 
cousin will laugh!—but no 
matter.” 

He spoke a little abstractedly, 
for he saw a delicate situation 
approaching. He was sure to 
be asked — once Annapla’s 
service was over—what led to 
the encounter, and to give the 
whole story frankly involved 
Olivia’s name unpleasantly in a 
vulgar squabble. He saw for 
the first time that he had been 
wholly unwarranted in taking 
the defence of the Baron’s 
interests into his own hands. 
Could he boldly intimate that 
in his opinion jealousy of him- 
self had been the spring of the 
Chamberlain’s midnight attacks 
on the castle of Doom? That 
were preposterous! And yet 
that seemed the only grounds 
that would justify his challeng- 
ing the Chamberlain. 

When Annapla was gone 
then Doom got the baldest of 
histories. He was encouraged 
to believe that all this busy day 
of adventure had been due toa 
simple quarrel after a game of 
cards, and where he should have 
preferred a little more detail he 
had to content himself with a 
humorous narrative of the 
escape, the borrowing of the 
coat, and the interview with 
the Duchess. 
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“And now with your per- 
mission, Baron, I shall go to 
bed,” at last said Count Victor. 
“T shall sleep to-night like 
a sabot. I am, I know, the 
boldest of beggars for your 
grace and kindness. It seems 


I am fated in this country to 
make free, not only with my 
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enemy’s coat, but with my dear 
friend’s domicile as if it were an 
inn. To-morrow, Baron, I shall 
make my dispositions. The 
coat can be returned to its 
owner none the worse for my 
use of it, but I shall not so 
easily be able to square accounts 
with you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—IN DAYS OF STORM. 


In a rigorous privacy of 
storm that lasted many days 
after his return, and cut Doom 
wholly off from the world at 
large, Count Victor spent what 
but for several considerations 
would have been—perhaps in- 
deed they really were—among 
the happiest moments of his 
life. It was good in that 
tumultuous weather, when tem- 
pests snarled and frosts fettered 
the country -side, and the sea 
continually wrangled round the 
rock of Doom, to look out on 
the inclemency from windows 
where Olivia looked out too. 
She used to come and stand 
beside him, timidly perhaps at 
first, but by-and-by with no 
self-consciousness. Her sleeve 
would touch his, sometimes in- 
deed her shoulder must press 
against his arm and _ little 
strands of her hair almost blow 
against his lips, as in the 
narrow apertures of the tower 
they watched the wheeling birds 
from the outer ocean. For 
these birds she had what was 
little less than a passion. To 
her they represented the un- 
limited world of liberty and 
endeavour; at sight of them 
something stirred in her that 
was the gift of all the wander- 
ing years of that old Ulysses, 


her grandfather, to whom the 
beckoning lights of ships at sea 
were irresistible; and though 
she doted on the glens of her 
nativity, she had the spirit that 
invests every hint of distant 
places and far-off happenings 
with magic parts. 

She seemed content, and yet 
not wholly happy: he could 
hear her sometimes sigh, as he 
thought, from a mere wistful- 
ness that had the illimitable 
spaces of the sea, the peopled 
isles and all their mystery, for 
background. To many of the 
birds that beat and cried about 
the place she gave names, in- 
vesting them with histories, 
recounting humorously their 
careers. And it was odd that 
however far she sent them in 
her fancy—to the distant Ind, 
to the vexed Pole itself—with 
joy in their travelling, she 
assumed that their greatest joy 
was when they found them- 
selves at Doom. The world 
was a place to fare forth in as 
far as you could, only to give 
you the better zest for Doom on 
your return. 

This pleased her father 
hugely, but it scarcely tallied 
with the views of one who had 
fond memories of a land where 
sang the nightingale in its 
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season, and roads were travers- 
able in the wildest winter 
weather : still Count Victor was 
in no mood to question it. 

He was, save in rare mo- 
ments of unpleasant reflection, 
supremely happy, thrilling to 
that accidental contact, paling 
at the narrow margins whereby 
her hair escaped conferring on 
him a delirium. He could 
stand at a window all day 
pretending interest in the 
monotonous hills and empty 
sea, only that he might keep 
her there too and indulge him- 
self upon her eyes. They—-so 
eager, deep, or busied with the 
matters of her thoughts—were 
enough for a common happi- 
ness; a debauch of it was in 
the contact of her arm. 

And yet something in this 
complacence of hers bewildered 
him. Here, if you please, was 
a woman who but the other 
night (as it were) was hold- 
ing clandestine meetings with 
Simon MacTaggart, and loving 
him to that extent that she 
defied her father. She could 
not but know that this 
foreigner had done his worst 
to injure her in the inner place 
of her affections, and yet she 
was to him more friendly than 
she had been before. Several 
times he was on the point of 
speaking on the subject. Once, 
indeed, he made a playful al- 
lusion to the flautist of the 
bower that was provocative of 
no more than a reddened cheek 
and an interlude of silence. But 
tacitly the lover was a theme 
for strict avoidance. Not even 
the Baron had a word to say on 
that, and they were numberless 
the topics they discussed in this 
enforced sweet domesticity. 
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A curious household! How 
it found provisions in these 
days Mungo alone could tell. 
The little man had his fishing- 
lines out continually, his gun 
was to be heard in neighbour- 
ing thickets that seemed from 
the island inaccessible, and 
when gun and line failed him 
it was perhaps not wholly want- 
ing his persuasion that kain 
fowls came from the hamlet 
expressly for “her ladyship” 
Olivia. In pauses of the wind 
he and Annapla were to be 
heard in other quarters of the 
house in clamant conversation 
—otherwise it had seemed to 
Count Victor that Doom was 
left, an enchanted castle, to 
him and Olivia alone. For the 
father relapsed anew into his 
old strange melancholies, dozing 
over his books, indulging feint 
and riposte in the chapel over- 
head, or gazing moodily along 
the imprisoned coast. That he 
was free to dress now as he 
chose in his beloved tartan 
entertained him only briefly ; 
obviously half the joy of his 
former recreations in the chapel 
had been due to the fact that 
they were clandestine: now 
that he could wear what he 
chose indoors, he pined that he 
could not go into the deer- 
haunted woods and the snowy 
highways in the breacan as of 
old. But that was not his only 
distress, Count Victor was sure. 

“What accounts for your 
father’s melancholy?” he had 
the boldness one day to ask 
Olivia. 

They were at the window 
together, amused at the figure 
Mungo presented, as, with an 
odd travesty of the soldier’s 
strategy, and all unseen as he 
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fancied, he chased a fowl round 
the narrow confines of the gar- 
den bent upon its slaughter. 

“And you do not know 
the reason for that?” she 
asked, with her humour 
promptly clouded, and a loving 
and pathetic glance over her 
shoulder at the figure bent 
beside the fire. ‘“ What is the 
dearest thing to you?” 

She could have put no more 
embarrassing question to Count 
Victor, and it was no wonder 
he stammered in his reply. 

“The dearest,” he repeated. 
* Ah! well—well—the dearest, 
Mademoiselle Olivia; ma foi! 
there are so many things.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said im- 
patiently, “but only one or 
two are at the heart’s core.” 
She saw him smile at this, and 
reddened. “Oh, how stupid I 
am to ask that of a stranger! 
I did not mean a lady—if 
there is a lady.” 

“There is a lady,” said Count 
Victor, twisting the fringe of 
her shawl that had come of 
itself into his fingers as she 
turned. 

A silence followed: not even 
he, so versed in all the evidence 
of love or coquetry, could have 
seen a quiver to betray her even 
if he had thought to look for it. 

“T am the one,” said she at 
length, “who will wish you 
well in that; but after her— 
after this—this lady—what is 
it that comes closest ?” 

“What but my country!” 
cried he, with a surging sudden 
memory of France. 

“To be sure!” she acqui- 
esced, “your country! I am 
not wondering at that. And 
ours is the closest to the core 
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of cores in us that have not 
perhaps so kind a country as 
yours, but still must love it 
when it is most cruel. We 
are like the folks I have read 
of—they were the Greeks who 
travelled so far among other 
clans upon the trade of war, 
and bound to burst in tears 
when they came after strange 
hills and glens to the sight of 
the same sea that washed the 
country of their infancy. ‘Tha- 
latta!’—was it not that they 
cried? When I read the story 
first in school in Edinburgh, I 
cried, myself, ‘ Lochfinne!’ and 
thought I heard the tide rum- 
bling upon this same rock. It 
is for that; it is because we 
must be leaving here my father 
is sad.” 

Here indeed was news! 

“Leaving!” said Count Vic- 
tor in astonishment. 

“It is so. My father has 
been robbed; his people have 
been foolish; it is not a new 
thing in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Count Victor. You must 
not be thinking him a chu 
to be moping and leaving you 
to my poor entertainment, for 
it is ill to keep the pipes in 
tune when one is drying tears.” 

“Where will you go? ” asked 
Count Victor, disturbed at the 
tidings and the distress she so 
bravely struggled to conceal. 

“Where? indeed!” said 
Olivia. “That I cannot tell 
you yet. But the world is 
wide, and it is strange if there 
is any spot of it where we 
cannot find some of our own 
Gaelic people who have been 
‘flitting for a generation, taking 
the world for their pillow. 
What is it that will not come 
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to an end? My sorrow! the 
story on our door down there 
has been preparing me for this 
since ever I was a bairn. My 
great-great-grandfather was the 
wise man and the far-seeing 
when he carved it there—‘ Man, 
Behold the End of All, Be 
nocht Wiser than the Hiest. 
Hope in God!’” She struggled 
courageously with her tears 
that could not wholly be re- 
strained, and there and then 
he could have gathered her into 
his arms. But he must keep 
himself in bounds and twist 
the fringes of her shawl. 

“ Ah, Olivia,” said he, “you 
will die for the sight of home.” 

At that she dashed her hand 
across her eyes and boldly faced 
him, smiling. 

“That would be a shameful 
thing in a Baron’s daughter,” 
said she. ‘ No, indeed! when 
we must rise and go away, here 
is the woman who will go 
bravely! We live not in glens, 
in this house nor in that, but in 
the hearts that love us, and 
where my father is and friends 
are to be made, I think I can 
be happy yet. Look at the 
waves there, and the snow and 
the sea-birds! All these are 
in other places as well as 
here.” 

“But not the same, but not 
the same! Here I swear I 
could live content myself.” 

“What!” said she, smiling, 
and the rogue a moment dancing 
in her eyes. “No, no, Count 
Victor; to this you must be 
born like the stag in the corrie 
and the seal on the rock. We 
are a simple people, and a poor 
people—worse fortune !—poor 
and proud. Your world is dif- 
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ferent from ours, and there you 
will have friends that think of 
y ou.” 

“And you,” said he, all 
aglow in passion but with a 
face of flint, “you are leaving 
those behind that love you 
too.” 

This time he watched her 
narrowly: she gave no sign. 

“There are the poor people 
in the clachan there,” said she ; 
“some of them will not forget 
me, I am hoping, but that is all. 
We go. It is good for us, per- 
haps. Something has been long 
troubling my father more than 
the degradation of the clans 
and all these law pleas that 
Petullo has now brought to the 
bitter end. He is proud, and 
he is what is common in the 
Highlands when the heart is 
sore—he is silent. You must 
not think it is for myself I am 
vexing to leave Doom Castle ; 
it is for him. Look! do you 
see the dark spot on the side 
of the hill yonder up at Ardno? 
That is the yew- tree in the 
churchyard where my mother, 
his wife, lies: it is no wonder 
that at night sometimes he 
goes out to look at the hills, 
for the hills are over her there 
and over the generations of his 
people in the same place. I 
never knew my mother, mo- 
thruaigh! but he remembers, 
and it is the hundred dolours (as 
we say) for him to part. For me 
I have something of the grand- 
father in me, and would take 
the seven bens for it, and the 
seven glens, and the seven 
mountain moors, if it ‘was 
only for the sake of the adven- 
ture, though I should always 
like to think that I would 
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come again to these places of 
heredity.” 

And through all this never a 
hint of Simon MacTaggart! 
Could there be any other con- 
clusion than the joyous one—it 
made his heart bound !— that 
that affair was at an end? 
And yet how should he ascer- 
tain the truth about a matter 
so close upon his heart? He 
put his pride in his pocket and 
went down that afternoon with 
the Chamberlain’s coat in his 
hands. There was a lull in the 
wind, and the servitor was out 
of doors caulking the little 
boat, the argosy of poor for- 
tunes, which had been drawn 
up from the menacing tides so 
that its prow obtruded on the 
half-hearted privacy of the 
lady’s bower. Deer were on 
the shore, one sail was on the 
blue of the sea, a long way off, 
a triumphant flash of sun lit up 
the innumerable glens. A plea- 
sant interlude of weather, and 
yet Mungo was in what he 
called, himself, a tirravee. He 
was honestly becoming im- 
patient with this undeparting 
foreigner, mainly because An- 
napla was day by day the 
more insistent that he had not 
come wading into Doom with- 
out boots entirely in vain, and 
that her prediction was to be 
fulfilled. 

“See! Mungo,” said the 
Count; “the daw, if my mem- 
ory fails not, had his plumes 
pecked off him, but I seem 
fated to retain my borrowed 
feathers until I pluck myself. 
Is it that you can have them 
at the first opportunity restored 
to our connoisseur in contes— 
your friend the Chamberlain? 
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It comes to occur to me that 
the gentleman’s wardrobe may 
be as scanty as my own, and 
the absence of his coat may 
be the reason, more than my 
unfortunate pricking with a 
bodkin, for his inexplicable ab- 
sence from—from—the lady’s 
side.” 

Mungo had heard of the duel, 
of course; it was the under- 
standing in Doom that all news 
was common property inasmuch 
as it was sometimes almost the 
only thing to pass round, 

“Humph!” said he “It 
wasna’ sae ill to jag a man 
that had a wound already.” 

““Expiscate, good Master Mun- 
go,” said Count Victor, wonder- 
ing. “What wound already? 
You speak of the gentleman’s 
susceptible heart perhaps?” 

“T speak o’ naethin’ o’ the 
kind, but o’ the man’s airm. 
Ye ken fine ye gied him a 
push wi’ your whinger that 
first night he cam’ here wi’ his 
fencible gang frae the Maltland 
and play-acted Black Andy o’ 
Arroquhar.” 

“The devil!” cried Count 
Victor. ‘I wounded some- 
body, certainly, but till now 
I had no notion it might be 
the gentleman himself. Well, 
let me do him the justice to 
say he made rather pretty play 
with his weapon on the sands, 
considering he was wounded. 
And so, honest Mungo, the 
garrison was not really taken 
by surprise that night you 
found yourself plucked out like 
a periwinkle from your wicket ? 
As frankness is in fashion, I 
may say that for a while I 
gave you credit for treason to 
the house, and treason now it 
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seems to have been, though not 
so black as I thought. It was 
MacTaggart who asked you to 
open the door?” 

“Wha else? A bonny like 
cantrip! Nae doot it was be- 
cause I tauld him Annapla’s 
prophecy aboot a man with the 
bare feet. The deil’s buckie! 
Ye kent yersel’ brawly wha it 
was.” 

“JT, Master Mungo! Faith, 
not I!” 

Mungo looked incredulous. 

“ And what ails the ladyship, 
for she kent? Tl swear she 
kent the next day, though 
I took guid care no’ to say 
cheep.” 

“T daresay you are mistaken 
there, my good Mungo.” 

“Mistaken! No me! It 
wasna’ a’ thegither in a tan- 
trum o’ an ordinar’ kind she 
broke her tryst wi’ him the 
very nicht efter ye left for the 
inns doon by. At onyrate, if 
she didna’ ken then she kens 
noo, I'll warrant.” 

“‘ Not so far as I am concerned, 
certainly.” 

Mungo looked incredulous. 
That any one should let go the 
chance of conveying so rare a 
piece of gossip to persons so 
immediately concerned was im- 
possible of belief. “Na, na,” 
said he, shaking his head ; “she 
has every word o’t, or her faither 
at least, and that’s the same 
thing. But shoon or nae shoon, 
yon’s the man for my money !” 

“Again he has my felicita- 
tions,” said Count Victor, with 
a good-humour unfailing. In- 
deed he could afford to be good- 
humoured if this were true. So 





(To be concluded.) 
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here was the explanation of 
Olivia’s condescension, her in- 
difference to her lover’s injury, 
of which her father could not 
fail to have apprised her even if 
Mungo had been capable of a 
miracle and held his tongue. 
The Chamberlain, then, was no 
longer in favour! Here was 
joy! Count Victor could scarce 
contain himself. How many 
women would have been flattered 
at the fierceness of devotion im- 
plied in a lover’s readiness to 
commit assassination out of 
sheer jealousy of a supposititious 
rival in her affections? But 
Olivia—praise le bon Dieu !— 
was not like that. 

He thrust the coat into 
Mungo’s hands and_ went 
hurriedly up to his room to be 
alone with his thoughts, that he 
feared might show themselves 
plainly in his face if he met 
either the lady or her father, 
and there for the first time had 
a memory of Cecile—some odd 
irrelevance of a memory—in 
which she figured in a masque 
in a Paris garden. Good God! 
that he should have failed to 
see it before: this Cecile had 
been an actress, as, he told him- 
self, were most of her sex he had 
hitherto encountered, and ’twas 
doubtful if he once had touched 
hersoul, Olivia had shown him 
now, in silences, in sighs, in 
some unusual aura of sincerity 
that was round her like the 
innocence of infancy, that what 
he thought was love a year ago 
was but its drossy elements. 
Seeking the first woman in the 
eyes of the second, he had found 
the perfect lover there! 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


I.—THE KEY TO THE SONNETS ENIGMA. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD has im- 
agined a meeting with Shake- 
speare in the Elysian fields, and 
what he would say in reply to 
the remark—such a remark, we 
may suppose, as one master of 
verse is privileged to make to 
another—that he has frequent 
lines and passages entirely un- 
worthy of him and in a strain 
quite false: he would smile, 
and reply that he knew it quite 
well himself, and what did it 
matter? One wonders whether 
his august and glorified shade 
would be as complacent over 
the criticisms passed upon his 
Sonnets: for example, by 
Steevens, one of his able edi- 
tors, who held the Sonnets as 
a whole to be entirely unworthy 
of him, declaring that Malone’s 
care for the text and the mean- 
ing was misplaced, that “his 
implements of criticism, like 
the ivory rake and_ golden 
spade of Prudentius, are on 
this occasion disgraced by the 
objects of their culture”; or 
by the scrupulous Hallam, who 
wished that they had never 
been written, for all their many 
beauties; or by the latest and 
most diligent student of his 
personal history, Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, who thinks that the Son- 
nets “ would be the most power- 
ful lyrics yet given to the 
world” if they revealed the 
poet’s inmost thoughts and 
feelings, but denies (how futile 
to deny it!) that they refer to 
real persons and events (except 
perhaps in a few instances), for 


the reason that, “if the personal 
theory be accepted, we must 
concede the possibility of our 
national dramatist gratuitously 
confessing his sins and reveal- 
ing those of others, proclaiming 
his disgrace, and avowing his 
repentance.” 

There are other judgments 
upon the Sonnets, some of them 
widely current and authori- 
tative or definitive in form, 
which express or imply a simi- 
lar reflection upon the poet’s 
character —subserviency to a 
patron, paltry jealousy of a 
rival, and a love-affair “of no 
normal type.” Hamlet was 
prophetic in his dying words, 
beseeching Horatio not to fol- 
low him out of life, but absent 
him from felicity awhile to tell 
his story— 


‘“*O good Horatio, what a wounded 
name, 

Things standing thus unknown, I leave 
behind me!” 


Shakespeare had to be his own 
Horatio in guarding his good 
name to posterity. He pre- 
pared his Sonnets for the press 
and had them published in 
1609, probably among the last 
things he did before he left 
London. If he had any belief 
at all in their promise of an 
eternity of fame to himself 
(S. 107) and to the principal 
person addressed in them (S. 
81), he must have looked on the 
book as testamentary. But he 
must have known that he was 
throwing an enigma to the 
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world, to make what it could 
of; and therefore he went as 
far as he thought fit in supply- 
ing a key. The division of the 
Sonnets into two main groups, 
and the arrangement in se- 
quences of those in the larger 
group, are indications of at least 
ordinary care ; while the printed 
text gives here and there (as 
the sequel will show) such clues 
as typography can give to the 
identity of persons. He might 
indeed have been more ex- 
plicit, for example by writing 
headings to the several son- 
nets, as some of his contempor- 
aries did; but he seems to have 
been chary of revealing more 
than circumstances warranted 
at the time. At the end of the 
volume he printed a remarkable 
poem, “A Lover’s Complaint,” 
which, if also enigmatic, seems 
to be meant somehow to help 
out the story of the Sonnets 
(“their distract parcels in com- 
bined sums”); and in it he 
has left a valuable hint of 
what his method was in the 
enigma—he gives us his view 
of the capabilities and uses of 
the sonnet as a lyrical form. 
It is the more necessary to 
recall this hint, inasmuch as 
Wordsworth has missed it in 
his categories of sonnet-writers. 
(“Scorn not the sonnet,” &c.) 
His first example is, “ With 
this key Shakespeare unlocked 
his heart”; but some have 
doubted the fact, Browning 
among them. It would have 


been more correct to have 
added, “and with the same key 
he locked up his meaning.” His 
own view of the sonnet is 
hardly expressed by any of 
Wordsworth’s examples ; it is 
called “deep-brained,” and is 
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likened to the diamond, the 
emerald, the sapphire, or the 
opal— 

** each several stone, 


With wit well blazon’d, smiled or made 
some moan.” 


There are only a few of the 
whole one hundred and fifty- 
four Sonnets so vehement and 
impassioned as to have no place 
for wit; in some even of the 
gravest kind, and in all the gay, 
there is wit everywhere. One 
is apt to think that Milton’s 
characteristics of “L’ Allegro” 
and of “Il Penseroso,” if they 
were ever being mixed, would 
best express the spirit and 
method of the Sonnets — the 
“quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles” of the cheerful man, with 
the “sage and solemn tunes ” of 
the pensive man, “where more 
is meant than meets the ear.” 
It is noteworthy that Milton 
uses in “I] Penseroso” a strik- 
ing figure, “forget thyself to 
marble,” which he had used 
before in his Epitaph on Shake- 
speare: surely he was thinking 
of the Sonnets of 1609 quite as 
much as of the Folio of 1623 :— 


‘*For whilst to th’ shame of slow-en- 
deavoring art 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each 
heart 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued 
book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impres- 
sion took, 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereav- 
ing, 

Dost make us marble with too much 
conceiving.” 


It is a long way from that toa 
certain modern view, which sees 
in the Sonnets either “frigid 
conceits,” or such veiled per- 
sonal meanings as the author 
never meant to be given to 
the world. 
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The most damnable of all the 
recent heresies is, that the Son- 
nets were abstracted from the 
author’s desk, and published 
without his leave by a low 
bookseller, who at the same 
time annexed the “Lover’s Com- 
plaint,”"—“ with characteristic 
insolence,” as Mr Sidney Lee 
thinks. The single ground of 
this queer hypothesis is, that 
the dedication of the volume is 
made by the publisher and not 
by the author—as if the author 
had not an obvious and imper- 
ative reason for putting for- 
ward the convenient publisher 
to dedicate the book to its 
“only begetter” (the phrase 
covering a sly joke), wishing 
him all happiness now that 
years had passed and bygones 
were bygones, the reason, name- 
ly, that, on the book’s own 
showing, they had met last in 
a deadly quarrel, and had 
parted with the envoi of S. 125 
flung at his false friend’s head 
by the angry playwright :-— 


‘*Hence, thou suborn’d Informer! a 
true soul, 

When most impeach’d, stands least in 
thy control.” 


How can any one maintain 
that the quarto of 1609 had not 
been prepared for the press by 
the author himself? Mr George 
Wyndham, who has made the 
editing of Shakespeare’s Poems 
(1898) a labour of love, has 
shown that the longer sequence 
of one hundred and twenty-six 
Sonnets is, at all events, a 
natural order, which hardly 
admits of rearrangement, and 
must have been designed. He 
finds evidence also of the 
author’s care for his copy, as one 
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piece, if not also for the proof- 
sheets of the book, in the high 
degree of uniformity with which 
italics (with capitals) are used 
for certain words to the number 
of thirty-six, as well as in the 
methodical use of capitals for 
a much larger group of common 
nouns (some two hundred) which 
he classifies under five heads. 
It is, of course, arguable that 
the copy had been found by 
the supposed thief in a con- 
dition all ready for the press; 
and it may be urged that 
the printed text shows so 
many errors and so much care- 
less pointing that the author 
could hardly have taken pains 
to correct the proofs, and pos- 
sibly may not have seen them. 
But the state of the text, which, 
as Boaden said, is “neither 
careless nor inelegant,” is not 
that of a book printed without 
the author’s knowledge. Any 
one who is curious to see the 
difference between a pirated 
edition and an author’s edition 
of a work of that age may 
compare the 4th edition of 
Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rapsodie,’ 
1621, with any of the three 
editions printed in his lifetime. 
Supposing the copy to have 
been stolen, and printed with- 
out his knowledge, he could 
have stopped it as he stopped 
one or more Plays, and as he 
probably stopped some of the 
sonnets which were circulating 
among his friends: a book made 
up of ‘Amores’ by J. D. (Sir 
John Davies) “with certeine 
othyr sonnetes by W. S.” was 
entered on the Stationers’ 
Register, 3rd January 1600, by 
Eleazer Edgar, but is not heard 
of again. 
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The words printed in italics 
with initial capitals will strike 
every one who uses the orig- 
inal text. There is one in 
the second line of the open- 
ing sonnet—namely, Rose: it is 
the keynote. There is another, 
Hews, in S. 20, which is ob- 
obviously a play between a 
proper name and the common 
noun “hew,” or “hue.” In 
Sonnets 135 and 136 there 
are ten printings of Will, to 
pun with the word for volition 
or desire, and one more in §&. 
143 (“for my name is Will’’). 
Besides these thirteen, there 
are twenty-three more, which 
Mr Wyndham accounts for 
severally (all but the Informer 
of S. 125) as “either a proper 
name, or else of Greek or Latin 
extraction.” But that is hardly 
the correct principle. All the 
names from classical mythology, 
along with Eve from Biblical, 
are printed uniformly in italics 
to the number of eleven, and 
with these the adjective Grecian 
is included by a slip. The 
vigilance with which these 
scattered names had _ been 
underlined is in marked con- 
trast to the carelessness of 
Thomas Watson’s ‘Tears of 
Fancy,’ a posthumous volume 
of sonnets (1593), in which 
nineteen of the names from 
Ovid are in italics and four- 
teen of them in roman (in 
a@ copy which wants Sonnets 
9-16). 

Next we come to a group of 
words, not only of Latin or 
Greek “extraction,” as Mr 
Wyndham says (which would 
be a wide class), but pure Latin 
or Greek or Arabic— Quietus, 
Interim, Audit (twice), Statue 
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(elsewhere statua), Abism, and 
Alcumie—every instance of the 
kind is in italics except one 
“audit” and one “alcumie.” 
In the “Lover's Complaint ” 
the close observance of the rule 
is almost startling. There is 
only one word in italics in the 
whole forty-seven stanzas — 
namely, Alloes, bitter aloes, in 
stanza 39, being a pure Greek 
word of three syllables like 
statua in Latin; and that is the 
only word in all the poem that 
calls for italics, according to 
the typographical rules deduced 
from the Sonnets. 

There remain only four of the 
italicised words to deal with, 
besides Rose, Hews, and the 
eleven Wills—namely, Informer, 
Autumne, Heriticke, and Alien 
in the “alien pen” of the rival 
poet of S. 78. It may be said 
that “alien” is Law Latin 
like “audit,” and should be in 
the same group; but it was 
much too old a synonym for 
“stranger” to be still treated 
as a pure Latin word, having 
been in Wyclif’s Bible both as 
an adjective and a substantive ; 
besides, there is no propriety in 
using it in “alien pen” for its 
literal meaning: it is italicised © 
just because it is used for some 
other purpose. So also the 
italics in “thou suborn’d Jn- 
former” are a special underlin- 
ing, the sting of which would 
have been felt by the person to 
whom the sonnet was written. 
Autumne in S. 104, in the con- 
text of six other seasons or 
months not in italics, may be 
meant to mark the poet’s own 
season— 


‘That time of year thou may’st in me 
behold.” 
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Heriticke occurs in the re- 
markable phrase of S. 124, 
“policy, that Heretic” (com- 
pare “T. Night,” ii. ii 33), 
which has a sufficient meaning 
in the original Greek sense of 
“policy, that free-to-choose ” ; 
therefore the italics, to distin- 
guish its use here from its 
ordinary ecclesiastical use else- 
where (eight times in the 
Plays). After these, we are 
left with Rose, Hews, Alien, and 
the Wills; and these contain 
the key or keys to the enigma 
of the real personages and 
events of the Sonnets. 

Malone’s explanation of the 
line in S. 20— 


‘© A man in hew, all Hews in his con- 
trolling” 


—was that Hews (Hughes) was 
some one’s surname; but he 
had not attempted to construe 
“Controlling all Hews (or 
Hughes) in his own hew”— 
z.e., in his own mien or aspect. 
Hews is not a surname singular, 
with a possessive ending, but 
the plural of a proper name, as 
the “all Hews” requires it to 
be. It is a play upon one of 
the baronies or courtesy titles 
of the Earl of Pembroke, Fitz- 
hugh, or Fitzhew; so that the 
line construes: “A man in hew, 
[my lord Fitzhew],—the lord of 
all the sons of Hew.” In like 
manner, in the opening couplet 
of S. 1— 


‘* From fairest creatures we desire 
increase, 

That thereby beauty’s Rose 
never die” 


might 


—Rose is my lord Rose, my lord 
Ros of Kendal, another of the 
Pembroke baronies. 


The only 
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real barony of the earldom of 
Pembroke at that time was 
Herbert of Cardiff, which was 
young Herbert’s proper courtesy 
title ; but his father, the second 
earl, who was much engrossed 
with genealogy and heraldry, 
had annexed, on the death 
without issue of his maternal 
uncle Lord Parr in 1571, a 
whole garland of ancient or 
semi-legendary baronies, two 
of which— Marmion and St 
Quentin — were, according to 
Dugdale, never alive at all as 
baronies of the realm, while the 
other three or four were prob- 
ably defunct—namely, the 
primary barony of Parr and 
its pendants Fitzhugh, Ros of 
Kendal, and Hart (in North- 
amptonshire), the last having 
been a new creation by patent 
of 38 Henry VIII. to the last 
Lord Parr. All of these, ex- 
cepting Hart, continued to be 
given as Pembroke baronies as 
late as the 1812 edition of 
Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ and it is 
clear that they were in actual 
use in Shakespeare’s time, from 
a sonnet of Francis Davison 
(1602) addressed to William, 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Her- 
bert of Cardiff, Marmion, and 
St Quintin. 
Shakespeare’sfavourite among 
these courtesy titles appears to 
have been my lord Ros, which 
made a good pet name as my 
lord Rose. The imagery of the 
Rose (always with a capital), 
including its colours, perfumes, 
distilled essence, thorns, and 
canker, recurs in sonnet after 
sonnet, and may run through 
all the fourteen lines, as in S. 
54 and S. 95. In the latter 
there is a line which is con- 
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clusive proof that he knew W. 

H. by the name of Rose :— 

‘“‘How sweet and lovely dost thou 
make the shame, 

Which, like a canker in the fragrant 
Rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding 
name! 

Oh in what sweets dost thou thy sins 
inclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy 
days, 

(Making lascivious comments on thy 
sport) 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of 
praise : 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

Oh what a mansion have those vices 


got, 

Which for their habitation chose out 
thee, 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every 
blot, 

And all things turns to fair that eyes 
can see |” 


What other name than Rose 
can be said, in the naming of 
it, to bless an ill report? As 
Bishop Hall says: “ Anything 
passes well under the rose.” The 
sonnet might have been headed 
either Sub Rosa or Couleur de 
Rose. Again, as late as S. 
109, we find in the last line, 
“Save thou, my Rose,” al- 
though not one word in the 
sonnet leads up to it as a figure 
of speech: it is the old pet 
name escaping from him, the 
same name as in S. 89 :— 
‘fand in my tongue 


Thy sweet beloved name no more shall 
dwell.” 


That the sweet name was Rose 
is the more probable from the 
parallel case of Rosaline in 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost” :— 


“When tongues speak sweetly, then 
they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her.” 


The other Pembroke baronies 
were not so well suited to 
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allegorical or paronomastic 
uses; the single attempt with 
Fitzhew, “all Hews in his con- 
trolling,” is ingenious but not 
neat. It is not easy to pun 
upon Parr, while Marmion and 
St Quentin are best left alone. 
But one can imagine Hart 
(Heart) being treated like Ros, 
and it is not impossible that 
occasional puns upon it are 
intended. The pair of anti- 
thetic sonnets, 46 and 47, upon 
the heart and the eye, are, 
however, best explained as a 
parody of Watson’s jingling 
pair, 19 and 20 of the ‘Tears 
of Fancy.’ It is probable that 
the garland of semi-legendary 
or defunct Pembroke baronies 
was a subject of banter at 
the time; and that hypothesis 
might be tried to explain the 
mysterious Sonnet 31, which 
would be headed, “Dead Bar- 
onies alive again” :— 


‘“‘Thy bosom is endeared with all 
hearts 

Which I by lacking have supposed 
dead ; 

And there reigns Love and all Love’s 
loving parts, 

And all those friends which I thought 
buried. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear religious love stol’n from 
mine eyes 


As interest of the dead, which now 
appear 

But things remov’d that hidden in thee 
lie. 

Thou art the grave where buried love 
doth live, 

Hung with the trophies of my lovers 
gone, 

Who all their parts of me to thee did 
give, 


That due of many now is thine alone, 
Their images I lov’d I view in thee 
And thou (all they) hast all the all 

of me.” 


Besides the genealogy, the 
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heraldry of the Pembroke fam- 
ily comes also into two son- 
nets. The extraordinary im- 
agery of the apostrophe to 
Time in S. 19, a lion with re- 
tracted claws, a tiger with 
toothless jaws, and a phoenix, 
are very nearly the supporters 
and crest of the Pembroke 
arms, the panther supporter 
being changed into a tiger, and 
the wyvern of the crest into 
the more familiar and equally 
fabulous phoenix :— 


‘*Devouring Time, blunt thou the 
Lion’s paws, 

And make the Earth devour her own 
sweet brood: 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce 
Tiger’s jaws, 

And burn the long-lived Pheenix in her 
blood.” 


To explain the second line one 
must go to heraldry. The lion 
as the brood of the earth is the 
heraldic lion isswant, as Milton 
also conceives him in his primal 
creation, “ Par. Lost,” vii. 463 ; 
the sweet brood of the earth 
being devoured by its mother 
is the lion in the opposite her- 
aldic situation, whatever the 
term for it may be. 

The second instance is S. 
105, which might be headed 
with the Pembroke motto — 
“Ung je servirai” :— 

‘* Let not my love be called Idolatry, 


Nor my beloved as an Idol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises 
be 

To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow 
kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 

Therefore my verse to constancy con- 
fin’d, 

One thing expressing, leaves out differ- 
ence,” &c. 


The “Idolatry ” and “Idol” of 


the opening lines point clearly 
to a portrait (as in “'Two Gent. 
of Ver.,” iv. ii. 129) which would 
have had the family motto 
painted on it. One of the 
engraved portraits of Lord 
Pembroke has Ung je serviray 
in large letters round the 
border. 

The identity of the person 
addressed in the first series of 
sonnets with Lord Pembroke 
being thus determined beyond 
reasonable doubt, according to 
the original guess of Mr Hey- 
wood Bright of Lincoln’s Inn 
(1818), on grounds which his 
fastidiousness in completing his 
proof kept him from ever pub- 
lishing, and according to the 
evidence of Mr Boaden in 1832, 
which Hallam and many others 
have held to be sufficient for 
practical assent although it 
was not a “strict” proof, it 
becomes easy to fix the dates 
of the several events which in- 
spired certain groups of the 
Sonnets. The opening series— 
1-17—addressed to a youth un- 
willing to marry, are explained 
by the unsuccessful project 
of marriage, in 1597, between 
Lord Herbert, aged seventeen, 
and Bridget Vere, daughter of 
the Earl of Oxford. In the 
spring of 1598 young Herbert 
commenced residence in London, 
and appeared at Court— 


‘*His years but young, but his experi- 
ence old ; 

His head unmellow’d, buthis judgement 
ripe” 


—like Proteus arriving at the 
Court of Milan in “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” An in- 
timacy with Shakespeare ap- 
pears to have been struck up 
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at once, the traces of which are 
in the affectionate and admir- 
ing Sonnets 1-32. If it should 
seem, as it seemed to Hallam, 
that these and other sonnets 
betray an “excessive and mis- 
placed affection,” it should be 
kept in mind as explaining the 
writer’s obviously sincere com- 
pliments to the young noble, 
“the world’s fresh ornament,” 
that Clarendon, in his faithful 
portrait of Lord Pembroke, de- 
clares him to have been “the 
most universally beloved and 
esteemed of any man of that 
age.” Before long (“he was but 
one hour mine”) an unpleasant- 
ness arose between them about 
the lady whom the poet re- 
garded as his mistress. This 
comes into eight sonnets as a 
very serious matter; but after 
S. 42 it is dropped, and does 
not appear again until S. 93, 
but for a passing reference 
to slander or suspicion, like a 
crow in the clear sky, in S. 
70. The Sonnets from 43 to 
63 correspond with an unevent- 
ful period, during part of which 
the writer seems to have been 
on tour as an actor. Next 
comes a striking sequence of 
three, 64-66, which suit exact- 
ly the title of one of Spenser’s 
poems, “The Ruins of Time,” 
and were probably inspired 
by that poet’s sad death in 
ruined circumstances at his 
lodging in King Street, West- 
minster, on 10th J anuary 1599. 
The series of ten which follow, 
67-76, are notable chiefly for 
their despondent tone, and for 
one probable hint of suicide in 
S. 74 (“the coward conquest 
of a wretch’s knife”). Then 
comes the remarkable episode 
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of the Rival Poet in nine son- 
nets, 78-86, with the bitter 
feelings which it left behind, 
in six more sonnets. S. 77, the 
next before the rival-poet series 
begins, gives us a clue to the 
date. It is written to accom- 
pany the gift of a blank-book, 
or table-book, in which it was 
probably inscribed. Malone 
pointed out that it was the 
custom to make such gifts on 
New Year’s Day; but Steevens 
cited the case of Lord Orrery 
sending Swift a pocket - book 
on his birthday, with just such 
another sonnet written in it. 
The theme was the lapse of 
time; and as it is young 
Herbert’s natal years (“thy 
precious minutes’) rather than 
calendar years that are meant, 
the occasion was probably his 
birthday. If we take it to 
have been his nineteenth birth- 
day, the date of S. 77 would 
have been 8th April 1599. 
The very next sonnet opens 
the affair of the rival poet, 
which with its bitter sequel 
may be supposed to carry us 
towards the end of that year. 
There was then a break in 
the correspondence for the 
greater part of a year—spring, 
summer, and autumn being 
named as the seasons of ab- 
sence. Mr Wyndham has found 
a clue to the date in S. 98 :— 


‘From you have I been absent in the 
spring, 

When proud pied April, dressed in all 
his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every 
thing : 

That heavy Saturn laught and leapt 
with him.” 


He has ascertained that Saturn 
was in opposition on 4th April 
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1600, 17th April 1601, and 
29th April 1602, rising as a 
bright planet about sunset in 
the first year, and at a gradu- 
ally later hour in the Aprils of 
the two next years. Our choice 
is really limited to the April 
of 1600 by two valuable clues 
to the dates which are con- 
tained in the following group 
of sonnets, 100-126. The first 
of these is in S. 104, which 
counts the seasons that had 
passed since their friendship 
began: thrice had winter 
shaken the leaves from the 
trees, thrice had autumn turned 
to yellow, thrice had April per- 
fumes burned hot in June. 
Starting from the spring of 
1598, we should now be in 
the middle of the third winter, 
1600-1601. The’other clue 
confirms this, the national 
event of S. 107— 


‘* Not mine own fears nor the prophetic 
soul,” &c. 


The queen, under the figure of 
the mortal Moon, had endured, 
or emerged from, an eclipse, 
and the sad augurs were mock- 
ing their own presages. This 
was the foiled attempt of the 
Earl of Essex, with a large 
following of peers, knights, 
and squires, to overthrow the 
queen’s rule on 7th and 8th 
February 1601. There had 
been a notable eclipse the year 
before, on which Woodhouse’s 
Almanack for 1601 based a 
prognostication that its in- 
fluence would be felt in the 
State from 20th January 1601 
until November. When the re- 
bellion of Essex took place, the 
populace were so impressed 
by Woodhouse’s prophecy that 
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the Government thought it 
necessary to call in the copies 
of the paltry book. There 
was no other event in Eliza- 
beth’s reign which threatened 
her in the same way. In the 
Directions for Preachers issued 
in time for the Sunday after 
the attempt it was stated: “If 
he had not been prevented, there 
had never been a rebellion in 
England since Richard II. more 
desperate and dangerous. The 
rebellion in the North was far 
off, and thereby not so perilous. 
The Great Armada of Spain 
was but a thunderclap, the 
noise being greater than the 
danger, and her Majesty’s sub- 
jects faithfully united to en- 
counter it.” |§Shakespeare’s 
“own fears,” for his liberty 
“supposed as forfeit to a con- 
fined doom,” are explained by 
the fact that some of Essex’s 
friends went, on the Thurs- 
day or Friday before, to the 
Globe Theatre, and there ar- 
ranged with Augustine Phillips, 
Shakespeare’s fellow-actor and 
friend, to play on the Saturday 
“the deposing and killing of 
Richard II.,” and promised to 
give the actors forty shillings 
more than ordinary to do so, 
the play being “so old and 
so long out of use that they 
should have a _ small com- 
pany at it.” Essex’s friends 
went over the water to see the 
play, after dining “at Gunter’s’ ; 
the gossip of the day gives the 
impression that the play they 
had seen was “Henry IV.,” 
whereas it was undoubtedly 
“Richard II.” Phillips was ex- 
amined before the Privy Coun- 
cil; the actors of the Globe 
probably had their fears, but 
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none of them appear to have 
been arrested. 

In the drama of the Sonnets, 
as in most dramas, the leading 
motive is a love-affair, which 
appears as early as S. 33, and 
leads to rapid developments and 
passionate scenes in the last 
group of sonnets. But the 
episode of the Rival Poet, which 
comes between, is also an in- 
tegral part of the drama, and 
hardly second to the other in 
its bearing upon Shakespeare’s 
fortunes. It will be most con- 
venient to take it first. 

The first thing is to identify 
the rival poet. Having done 
so, we Shall find that his identity 
throws a new light upon the 
real issue involved, which, in 
turn, explains the “tragic in- 
tensity” (Wyndham) of the 
sonnets that follow. In the 
nine sonnets upon the rival 
poet himself, 78-86, there are 
four clues to his identity, one 
of which has been used already 
by Boaden to show that Samuel 
Daniel was the poet meant. It 
will be shown that the rivalry 
was really a struggle to gain 
the Pembroke interest in the 
competition for the office of 
Poet-Laureate and its substan- 
tial pension, vacant on the death 
of Spenser. 

The first clue to Daniel is in 
the italicised word of “Alien 
pen ” in the third line of the 78th 
sonnet, which opens the subject 
rather abruptly. “Alien” is 
not the adjective which would 
have been applied to the rival’s 
pen for its aptness; it would 
not have been an apt word 
unless the other poet had been 
a foreigner, which is out of the 
question. The word is chosen, 
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and printed in italics with a 
capital, for the sake of an 
anagram. It is an anagram 
of Daniel all but the D. It is 
also an imperfect anagram 
(nothing unusual then, see Man- 
ningham’s Diary, Camden Soc., 
1868, p. 18) of Alleyn or Aleyn, 
and a perfect anagram of the 
last in the archaic spelling 
“alyen.” Thomas Alleyn, well 
known as a necromancer (see 
Fuller and Aubrey), is stated 
by Anthony Wood to have 
cast Herbert’s nativity, and is 
supposed to have enjoyed the 
patronage and hospitality of the 
Pembroke family. It appears 
from S. 86 that the other poet 
had astrological “ compeers by 
night” ; and Boaden, following 
up a hint originally given by 
Steevens, discovered him in 
Daniel, who had been young 
Herbert’s tutor at Wilton, and 
must there have “come within 
the very lime-twigs of the 
necromancer’s spells.” The son- 
net is explicit enough :— 

‘¢ Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to 


write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me 
dead ? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by 
night, 


Giving him aid, my verse astonished ; 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelli- 
gence.” 


Steevens thought that this 
meant Dr John Dee. He was 
the greatest necromancer of 
his time, and was countenanced 
by many of the nobility as well 
as by the Queen, who presented 
him, in 1596, to the warden- 
ship of the college at Man- 
chester (he had aspired to a 
deanery). Although Boaden 
did not see that this astrologer 
2Y 
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was not resident in London 
when the sonnet was written 
(as he did not work out the 
dates at all), yet he was led 
to associate Alleyn with the 
“compeers by night” because 
the latter had cast Herbert’s 
nativity ; so that Daniel, Dee, 
and Alleyn were all pointed 
at. And that is the explan- 
ation of “Alien pen”—an ana- 
gram which Boaden did not 
suspect. It is Daniel with- 
out D (Dee), but with Aleyn, 
who would stand for the 
“affable familiar ghost.” There 
is nothing in Daniel’s writings 
which betrays a knowledge of 
the black art, nor has any- 
thing of the kind been found 
in any other contemporary 
poet, unless in a (prose) piece 
by Nash. How could one ex- 
pect it? The subject itself 
was under the rose, and, even 
if it had not been so, Daniel 
was much too circumspect to 
have proclaimed himself an 
adept. But there was no 
reason why Shakespeare should 
not let the black cat out of the 
bag—in the angry mood in 
which he wrote 8S. 86. 

Another clue to Daniel is in 
the line of S. 85:— 


‘* And precious phrase by all the Muses 
filed.” 


Meres, whose ‘ Palladis Tamia’ 
of 1598 places Shakespeare in 
effect above all the poets of 
the day by naming him nine 
times and in every category of 
excellence (while Daniel is only 
in four), uses the same figure: 
“The Muses would speak with 
Shakespeare’s fine-filed phrase 
if they would speak English.” 
This compliment must have 
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been well known; and Shake- 
speare gives it a ludicrous turn 
in transferring it from himself 
to his rival, by setting all the 
Muses to work at the filing of 
his phrases, the hit at Daniel 
being pointed at the title of 
his poem “ Musophilus” (1599), 
which is near enough to “ Muses 
filed,” and has for its subject 
all the arts and sciences (not 
including black art). 

There is a third clue to 
Daniel in the lines of 8. 82 :— 


‘*The dedicated words which writers 
use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every 
book.” 


Daniel was singular in his use 
of dedications, varying them in 
different presentation copies, 
and so occasioning many of 
those “cancels” (also of his 
title-pages) which are the de- 
light of bibliophiles. Allowing 
for a bold hyperbole, it might 
have been said that he blessed 
every copy by dedication. The 
best instances are of the folio 
edition of his works issued for 
presents in 1601 (to the public 
in 1602), the copy of which 
given by him to Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s new library at Oxford 
has a special printed blessing 
of the book for the use of the 
library, while the Bridgewater 
House copy, now in the British 
Museum, has the dedication to 
Elizabeth. There must be other 
instances known ; otherwise Dr 
Grosart, Daniel’s editor, would 
hardly have generalised the 
fact thus: “Examination of 
the successive issues (private 
or semi-private and published) 
of his Poems reveals that 
Samuel Daniel was wont to 
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insert special Dedications and 
Addresses in gift copies of his 
books ” (Works, i. 2). There 
appears to be another gibe of 
the same kind in 8. 85:— 


‘‘While comments of your praise, 
richly compiled, 

Reserve their Character with golden 
quill.” 


Daniel used gilding in his 
printed pages, as in some of 
the copies of the “ Panegyricke 
Congratulatorie” to James I. 
on his accession, and may have 
done so also in autograph dedi- 
cations. 

The last clue to Daniel is in 
the repeated use of the ship- 
allegory, in two sonnets, 80 and 
86. The contrast in S. 80 be- 
tween the rival poet’s ship “of 
tall building and of goodly 
pride” sailing over the sound-. 
less deep, and his own saucy 
bark of light draught among 
the shallows, is very nearly the 
same figure in which Ben Jon- 
son is contrasted with Shake- 
speare in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’ 
But whereas the contrast there 
is between the two as poets and 
wits differently gifted, in the 
Sonnets it is rather between 
the skill and luck of two men 
embarked upon the sea of pa- 
tronage; and in that respect it 
is easy to see why Daniel should 
have been figured as a tall and 
goodly ship, or as a ship in 
proud full sail. He had in- 
serted into the text of his 
“Civil Wars ” (1595), near the 
beginning, a passage about 
himself which could not have 
escaped notice: it is in the dedi- 
cation to Lord Mountjoy :— 


‘“‘And thou, Charles Mountjoy, born 
the world’s delight, 
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That hast received into thy quiet 
shore 
Me tempest - driven, fortune - tossed 
wight, 
Tir’d with expecting and could hope no 
more.” 


If Shakespeare meant any- 
thing by using the ship-allegory 
of his rival twice, the train of 
his ideas would have been that 
Daniel had thriven at the hands 
of patrons since the date of these 
pathetic lines to Lord Mount- 
joy, that he had made progress 
in the art of social navigation, 
and was able to take the sea 
with greater assurance, bearing 
down upon “the prize” with 
“the proud full sail” of ex- 
perience and success, On the 
other hand, his own modest 
boat was likely to prove 
“worthless” and to be “cast 
away.” 

These phrases from the alle- 
gory of ships show clearly 
enough that the rivalry was 
no mere jealousy for jealousy- 
sake, and no mere contest of 
wits to try who could gratify 
my lord most; but that it was 
a contest for a real prize and 
for the Pembroke interest in 
the same. The envoi of the 
last sonnet of the series, which 
has puzzled the commentators 
and has led to various read- 
ings, gives the most pregnant 
hint of all. He mentions the 
things that were not the cause 
of his silence and discomfiture, 
and concludes :— 

‘*T was not sick of any fear from 
thence ; 

But when your countenance fill’d up 

his line, 

Then lack’d I matter, that enfeebled 

mine.” 


Daniel’s “line” was his certifi- 
cate (as in marriage lines, or, in 
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the singular, in “ Meas. for 
Meas.,” i. 5. 56), which Her- 
bert had filled up ; “certificate ” 
being the term commonly given 
in the State Papers to an ap- 
plication for an office. The 
office was that of Poet-Laure- 
ate, to which a pension of fifty 
pounds a-year was attached, 
equal to four hundred of our 
money. 

There is a note among An- 
thony Wood’s collections for his 
‘History of the University of 
Oxford,’ that he had been told 
byone Ed. Joyner that “Spenser 
was poet-laureate to Queen 
Elizabeth : when he died Sam- 
uel Daniel succeeded him, and 
him Ben Jonson.” It may 
seem remarkable that we should 
have to depend on such casual 
evidence for the crowned poets 
of the time of Elizabeth, seeing 
how well authenticated are the 
laureateships of Tate, Rowe, 
Eusden, Pye, and others. How- 
ever, the ever-diligent Malone 
has proved that Spenser was 
Poet-Laureate, with a pension 
of fifty pounds a-year, from 1591 
to his death in 1599. He cited, 
in his ‘Life of Dryden’ (1800), 
the patent for Spenser’s pen- 
sion, which he had found in the 
Rolls House shortly before (Pat. 
33 Eliz., p. 3); and he showed 
that the omission of the title 
of Poet-Laureate from the docu- 
ment meant nothing, inasmuch 
as it was omitted equally from 
the patents of Ben Jonson and 
Davenant. The story was, that 
Lord Treasurer Cecil had ob- 
jected to giving a pension for 
skill in rhyme, and that Spen- 
ser’s pension, which the queen 
pressed upon him, was therefore 
given for other good and suffi- 
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cient considerations. But Cecil 
might have pleaded precedent : 
for Bernard André, who is 
actually called the King’s Poet- 
Laureate, is given his pension 
by mandate of 2 Hen. VII. “in 
consideration of the increase 
of virtue and learning accruing 
to many persons at Oxford and 
elsewhere from his teaching.” 
It was not until Ben Jonson’s 
second patent, from Charles L, 
23rd April 1630, which also 
raised the salary, that the 
“services of his wit and pen” 
were mentioned, besides the con- 
ventional “ good and acceptable 
services heretofore done and 
hereafter to be done.” It was 
not until Dryden’s patent, 1670, 
that title and pension were 
joined. Lastly, it was unusual 
for the Poet-Laureate to style 
himself so on his title-pages. 
Davenant’s publisher used the 
fact as an advertisement in a 
note to the posthumous folio 
of his works; but he himself 
either used the style of “His 
Majesty’s Servant” or nothing 
at all, and Dryden did the 
same after him. Southey ap- 
pears to have been the first 
eminent wearer of the laurel 
to sport the title; by Words- 
worth’s time all shyness has 
disappeared, for in his title- 
pages of 1847, he is “ William 


Wordsworth, D.C.L.,  Poet- 
Laureate, &c., &c.” 
Although Malone left no 


doubt that Spenser was made 
Poet-Laureate, he denied that 
Daniel succeeded him, and 
asserted that the office was 
vacant from Spenser’s death on 
10th January 1599 until Ben 
Jonson’s appointment on Ist 
January 1616. So far as con- 
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cerns appointment by Letters 
Patent, it must be admitted 
that Malone was right. The 
writer has gone over the ground 
again, and can only confirm 
Malone. The two volumes of 
Patent Books (Pells) in the 
Record Office, for the period 
concerned, do not contain the 
enrolment of a pension to 
Samuel Daniel; there is one to 
John Daniel of forty pounds 
for political services, on 19th 
August 1595, which is also the 
only pension under the name 
of Daniel in Dr Julius Cesar’s 
MS. list of pensions granted by 
Elizabeth, and payable at her 
death. But if Samuel Daniel 
did not get the poet’s pension by 
Letters Patent, there is much 
evidence to bear out Anthony 
Wood’s statement, that he suc- 
ceeded to the office of the Poet- 
Laureate on Spenser’s death, 
his honorarium coming indirect- 
ly from some benefice in the 
Queen’s gift. The first piece 
of evidence goes to show that 
there was a competition among 
the poets for the vacant place. 
This is proved by a poem of 
Francis Davison, in his ‘ Poeti- 
cal Rapsodie’ of 1602, a miscel- 
lany of verses by himself and 
others written at various times. 
He addresses a kind of metrical 
testimonial to “Samuel Daniel, 
Prince of English Poets,” which 
is so like in method to the prose 
one of Meres in favour of 


Shakespeare in 1598 that 


Davison might have had the 
latter in view. He shows that 
Daniel had produced three kinds 
of verse—lyrical in his “Sonnets 
to Delia,” tragical in his ““Rosa- 
mond” and “Cleopatra,” and 
heroical in his “Civil Wars.” 
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Some excelled in one kind, some 
in another, some in a third— 


‘¢ But thou alone art matchless in them 
all.” 


Next he compares him to Alex- 
ander coming after Philip: as 
the former grieved lest his pre- 
decessor had left him no con- 
quests to make, so Daniel was 
afraid that Spenser had used 
up all the laurel— 


‘* Lest laurel were not left enough to 
frame 

A nest sufficient for thine endless 
name. 


But as that pearl of Greece soon after 


pass’d 
In wondrous conquests his renowned 
sire, 
And others all whose names by Fame 
are plac’d 
In highest seats: so hath thy Muse 
surpass’d 
Spenser, and all that do with hot 
desire 
To the thunder-scorning laurel crown 
aspire.” 


Davison adds at the end of 
his testimonial the familiar 
tag, “Non equidem invideo, 
miror magis”—as much as 
to say, “I am not in for it 
myself.” 

The competition among the 
poets for the laurel crown and 
pension may be supposed to 
have lasted through the sum- 
mer of 1599. Some traces of 
it may yet be found in the cor- 
respondence of Sir Robert Cecil 
and of the Earl of Essex at 
Hatfield, when the printing of 
the Calendar of the MSS. has 
been brought down to that 
year. The eligible candidates, 
besides Daniel, would have 
been Drayton, Lodge, Chap- 
man, Shakespeare, and perhaps 
Ben Jonson. Shakespeare’s 
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early patron, Lord South- 
ampton, was absent all the 
summer in Ireland as General 
of the Horse to Lord Essex, 
and is not known to have been 
in London until October, when 
he was seen constantly at the 
theatres. Essex himself was 
losing favour with the queen. 
It is probable that Shakespeare 
trusted most to the influence 
of the Pembroke family, and 
especially of young Herbert, 
who had access to the queen 
and was powerful beyond his 
years, as shown by his father’s 
letter of thanks to the queen 
for her favour to his son 
(State Papers, 19th September 
1599). 

But the Pembrokes had an 
earlier and more particular 
protégé in Daniel, who had 
been tutor at Wilton, and had 
been encouraged to make his 
first essays in verse by the 
countess, Mary Sidney, herself 
a versifier and the sister of a 
distinguished poet; and it is 
probable that the desertion of 
his cause which Shakespeare 
blamed young Herbert for, may 
have been at his mother’s in- 
stigation. While there can be 
no doubt that there was a keen 
competition for the laureate- 
ship, several aspiring to it, as 
Davison said, “ with hot desire,” 
it does not follow that any one 
got it. Yet there is sufficient 
evidence in Daniel’s own works 
that he became, in effect, the 
Laureate in 1599, and that he 
was in receipt of the queen’s 
bounty, in one form or another, 
before 1601. The best evidence 
is that he thanked the queen, 
in a dedication of his folio 
of 1601, for some substantial 
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favour which had placed him 
in ease and comfort :— 


‘*I who, by that most blessed hand 
sustain’d, 
In quietness do eat the bread of rest, 
And by that all-reviving power obtain’d 
That comfort which my Muse and 
me hath blest.” 


The obvious meaning of these 
lines has been missed hitherto, 
owing to the mistake of Daniel’s 
recent editor in taking “ Her 
Sacred Majestie” to have been 
Anne, queen-consort of James 
I. (who made Daniel one of the 
grooms of her chamber previous 
to 1607), although the date is 
1601, her Majesty the heredi- 
tary reigning sovereign, and her 
name twice given as Eliza. The 
quietness and comfort in which 
he was eating the bread of rest 
in 1601 correspond exactly with 
the picture of him in his house 
and garden “in Old Street, 
nigh London,” where he “ would 
be obscure for two months to- 
gether,” as Winstanley and 
Fuller say. His easy circum- 
stances have been referred to his 
Court employment under James 
I. and the queen; but we have 
his own word for it that they 
began under Elizabeth, and the 
best explanation of “that com- 
fort which my Muse and me 
hath blest” is some benefice 
in lieu of the poet’s pension. 
There is, indeed, evidence in a 
letter of 8th April 1595 from 
Fulke Greville to Sir R. Cecil, 
that the queen had promised 
Daniel so many years, in re- 
version, of the parsonage of 
Shawflete in the Isle of Wight, 
which up to that time he had 
not got: “Sir, you shall do 
a good deed to help the poor 
man; many will thank you. 
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But it was Lord Mountjoy who 
came to his rescue in 1595 as a 
private patron; and it is sig- 
nificant that, in dedicating his 
quarto of 1599 to that noble- 
man, he speaks of his help in the 
past tense as if he had become 
independent of him, hoping to 
repay his patron’s former kind- 
ness by conferring fame on him 
—‘“T that lived by thee would 
have thee live with me.” 

One more piece of evidence 


should settle the question 
whether Daniel was the 
Laureate or not. It is de- 


rived from the symbolism and 
blazonry of his title-pages in 
the years 1599, 1601, and 1603. 
The 1599 quarto of his works 
is a composite volume of five 
poems, which had all been 
printed off with separate sheet- 
marks, and four with separate 
engraved title-pages. The three 
first of these are either the 
plain engraved title of 1595 
or slight modifications of it; 
but the last in the volume, 
and presumably the latest ex- 
ecuted, being a new title to 
“Cleopatra,” is an altogether 
original design, which should 
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mean either that the author 
was now Poet-Laureate, or that 
he was expecting his patent for 
the office. At the left upper 
corner of the border is a female 
figure with a quill-pen in her 
right hand, and a laurel crown 
held aloft in herleft hand. The 
corresponding figure on the 
right is blowing the trumpet of 
fame. At the foot of the bor- 
der, on either side, are the sup- 
porters of Elizabeth’s arms, the 
lion and dragon. The cross- 
piece of the border over the 
title is ornamented with a pair 
of laurel sprigs, which are over- 
hung by a pair of broad oak- 
leaves. The folio of 1601 has 
the full royal arms of Elizabeth 
both on the title-page and at 
the head of the page of dedica- 
tion. The “ Panegyricke Con- 
gratulatorie,’” which was de- 
livered to James I. at Burleigh 
Harrington, Rutlandshire, in 
his progress to London in the 
spring of 1603, also bears the 
Elizabethan royal arms: the 
poem itself, some sixty stanzas 
long, is just such as the Poet- 
Laureate would have hastened 
to compose for the occasion. 
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BY HENRY LAWSON. 


It was the first morning at 
our selection on Lahey’s Creek. 
Things looked a lot brighter 
than they did the night before. 
Things always look brighter in 
the morning—more so in the 
Australian Bush, I should think, 
than in most other places. It 
is when the sun goes down on 
the dark bed of the lonely bush, 
and the sunset flashes like a sea 
of fire and then fades, and then 
glows out again, like a bank of 
coals, and then burns away to 
ashes—it is then that old things 
come home toone. And strange, 
new-old things too, that haunt 
and depress you terribly, and 
that you can’t understand. I 
often think how, at sunset, the 
past must come home to new- 
chum blacksheep, sent out to 
Australia and drifted into the 
bush. They can’t have much 
brains, as a rule, or the loneli- 
ness would drive them mad. 

I'd decided to let James 
(Mary’s brother) take the team 
for a trip or two. He could 
drive alright ; he was a better 
business man, and no doubt 
would manage better than me 
—as long as the novelty lasted ; 
and I’d stay at home for a week 
or so, till Mary got used to the 
place, or I could get a girl from 
somewhere to come and stay 
with her. The first weeks or 
few months of loneliness are the 
worst, as a rule, I believe, as 
they say the first weeks in jail 


are—I was never there. | 
know it’s so with tramping or 
hard graft': the first day or 
two are twice as hard as any of 
the rest. But, for my part, I 
could never get used to loneli- 
ness and dulness ; the last days 
used to be the worst with me: 
then I’d have to make a move, 
or drink. When you’ve been 
too much and too long alone in 
a lonely place, you begin to do 
queer things and think queer 
thoughts — provided you have 
any imagination at all. You'll 
sometimes sit of an evening 
and watch tiie lonely track, by 
the hour, for a horseman or a 
cart or some one that’s never 
likely to come that way—some 
one, or a stranger, that you 
can’t and don’t really expect to 
see. I think that most men 
who have been alone in the 
bush for any length of time— 
and married couples too—are 
moreor less mad. With married 
couples it is generally the hus- 
band who is painfully shy and 
awkward when strangers come. 
The woman seems to stand the 
loneliness better, and can hold 
her own with strangers, as a 
rule. It’s only afterwards, and 
looking back, that you see how 
queer you got. Shepherds and 
boundary-riders, who are alone 
for months, must have their 
periodical spree, at the nearest 
shanty, else they’d go raving 
mad. Drink is the only break 
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in the awful monotony, and the 
yearly or half-yearly spree is 
the only thing they’ve got to 
look forward to: it keeps their 
minds fixed on something defi- 
nite ahead. 

But Mary kept her head 
pretty well through the first 
months of loneliness. Weeks, 
rather, I should say, for it 
wasn’t as bad as it might have 
been farther up-country : there 
was generally some one came of 
a Sunday afternoon—a spring- 
cart with a couple of women, or 
maybe a family,—or a lanky 
shy bush native or two on lanky 
shy horses. Ona quiet Sunday, 
after I’d brought Jim home, 
Mary would dress him and her- 
self—just the same as if we 
were in town—and make me 
get up on one end and put ona 
collar and take her and Jim for 
a walk along the creek. She 
said she wanted to keep me 
civilised. She tried to make a 
gentleman of me for years, but 
gave it up gradually. 

I forgot to tell you that some 
time after I brought Jim home 
from Gulgong, and while I was 
at home with the team for a 
few days, nothing would suit 
Mary but she must go over 
to Brighten’s shanty and see 
Brighten’s sister - in - law — the 
woman who s&ved little Jim’s 
life when he had convulsions on 
the road. I’d smoothed over 
that story and shortened it a 
lot, when I told it to Mary—I 
didn’t want to upset her. So 
James drove her over one morn- 
ing in the spring-cart: it was a 
long way, and they stayed at 
Brighten’s overnight and didn’t 
get back till late the next after- 
I'd got the place in a 


noon, 
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pig-muck, as Mary said, “doing 
for” myself, and I was having 
a snooze on the sofa when they 
got back. The first thing I 
remember was some one strok- 
ing my head and kissing me, 
and I heard Mary saying, 
“My poor boy! My poor old 
boy!” I sat up with a jerk. 
I thought that Jim was gone 
again. But it seems that Mary 
was only referring tome. Then 
she started to pull grey hairs 
out of my head and put ’em in 
an empty match -box—to see 
how many she'd get. She used 
to do this when she felt a bit 
soft. I don’t know what she 
said to Brighten’s sister-in-law 
or what Brighten’s sister-in- 
law said to her, but Mary was 
extra gentle for the next few 
days. 

It would take her a long time 
to pull the grey hairs out of my 
head now. But—ah, well!—I 
suppose it was all my own 
fault. They say you only see 
the mistakes of life when you 
look behind. You only see the 
miseries then — the sufferings 
that had to be and couldn’t be 
helped. 

Well. It was the first morn- 
ing on the creek ; I was greas- 
ing the waggon- wheels, and 
James out after the horse, and 
Mary hanging out clothes, in an 
old print dress and a big ugly 
white hood, when I heard her 
being hailed as “Hi, missus!” 
from the front slip-rails. 

It was a boy:on horseback. 
He was a light - haired, very 
much-freckled boy of fourteen 
or fifteen, with a small head, 
but with limbs, especially his 
bare, sun-blotched shanks, that 
might have belonged toa grown 
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person. He had a good face 
and frank grey eyes. An old, 
nearly black cabbage-tree hat 
rested on the butts of his ears, 
turning them out at right 
angles from his head, and 
rather dirty sprouts they were. 
He wore a dirty torn Crimean 
shirt ; and, with the wide waist- 
band gathered under a green- 
hide belt, a pair of man’s 
moleskin trousers rolled up 
above the knees. I noticed, 
later on, that, even when he 
wore trousers short enough for 
him, he always rolled ’em up 
above the knees when on horse- 
back, for some reason of his 
own: to suggest leggings, per- 
haps, for he had them rolled up 
in all weathers, and he wouldn’t 
have bothered to save them 
from the sweat of the horse, 
even if that horse ever sweated. 

He was seated astride a three- 
bushel bag thrown across the 
ridge-pole of a big grey horse, 
with a coffin-shaped head, and 
built astern something after 
the style of a roughly put up 
hip-roofed box-bark humpy.! 
His colour was like old box- 
bark, too, a dirty bluish-grey ; 
and, one time, when I saw his 
rump looming out of the scrub, 
I really thought it was some 
old shepherd’s hut that I 
hadn’t noticed there before. 
When he cantered it was like 
the humpy starting off on its 
corner-posts. 

“Are you Mrs Wilson?” 
asked the boy. 

“ Yes,” said Mary. 

** Well, mother told me to ride 
acrost and see if you wanted 
anythink. We killed lars’ night, 
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and I’ve fetched a piece er 
cow.” 

“Piece of 
Mary. 

He grinned, and handed 
across the rail a sugar - bag 
with something heavy in the 
bottom of it, which nearly 
jerked Mary’s arm out when 
she took it. It was a piece of 
beef, that looked as if it had 
been cut off with a wood-axe, 
but it was fresh and clean, 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried 
Mary. She was always im- 
pulsive, save to me sometimes. 
“T was just wondering where 
we were going to get any 
fresh meat. How kind of your 
mother! Tell her I’m very 
much obliged to her indeed.” 
And she felt behind her for 
a poor little purse she had. 
“And now—how much did 
your mother say it would 
be?” 

The boy blinked at her, and 
scratched his head. 

“ How much will it be,” he 
repeated, puzzled. ‘“Oh—how 
much does it weigh, I s’pose— 
yer—mean. Well, it ain’t been 
weighed at all—we ain’t got 
no scales. A butcher does all 
that sort of think. We just 
kills it, and cooks it, and eats 
it—and goes by guess. What 
won’t keep we salts down in 
the cask. I reckon it weighs 
about a ton, by the weight of it, 
if yer wanter know. Mother 
thought that, if she sent any 
more, it would go bad before 
you could scoff? it. I can't 
see——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mary, get- 
ting confused. “But what I 


what?” asked 
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want to know is, how do you 
manage when you sell it?” 

He glared at her, and 
scratched his head. “Sell it? 
Why, we only goes halves in a 
steer with some one, or sells 
steers to the butcher—or maybe 
some meat to a party of fencers 
or surveyors, or tank-sinkers, or 
them sorter people——” 

“Yes, yes; but what I want 
to know is, how much am [ to 
send your mother for this?” 

“How much—what ?” 

“Money, of course, you stupid 
boy,” said Mary. ‘“ You seem a 
very stupid boy.” 

Then he saw what she was 
driving at. He began to fling 
his heels convulsively against 
the sides of his horse, jerking 
his body backward and forward 
at the same time, as if to wind 
up and start some clockwork 
machinery inside the horse, that 
made it go, and seemed to need 
repairing or oiling. 

“We ain’t that sorter people, 
missus,” he said. ‘We don’t 
sell meat to new people that 
come to settle here.” Then, 
jerking his thumb contemptu- 
ously towards the ridges, “Go 
over ter Wall’s if yer wanter 
buy meat; they sells meat ter 
strangers.” (Wall was the big 
squatter over the ridges.) 

“Oh!” said Mary, “I’m so 
sorry. Thank your mother for 
me. She is kind.” 

“Oh that’s nothink. She 
said to tell yer she’ll be up as 
soon as she can. She’d have 
come up yisterday evening— 
she thought yer’d feel lonely 
comin’ new to a place like this 
—but she couldn’t git up.” 

The machinery inside the old 
horse showed signs of starting. 
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You almost heard the wooden 
joints creak as he lurched for- 
ward, like an old propped-up 
humpy when the rotting props 
give way; but at the sound of 
Mary’s voice he settled back on 
his foundations again. It must 
have been a very poor selection 
that couldn’t afford a better 
spare horse than that. 

“Reach me that lump er wood, 
will yer, missus?” said the boy, 
and he pointed to one of my 
“spreads ” (for the team-chains) 
that lay inside the fence. “Tl 
fling it* back agin over the 
fence when I git this ole cow 
started.” 

“But wait a minute — I’ve 
forgotten your mother’s name,” 
said Mary. 

He grabbed at his thatch im- 
patiently. ‘Me mother—oh! 
—the old woman’s name’s Mrs 
Spicer. (Git up, karnt yer!)” 
He twisted himself round, and 
brought the stretcher down on 
one of the horses “ points ” (and 
he had many) with a crack that 
must have jarred his wrist. 

“Do you go to school?” 
asked Mary. There was a 
three-days-a-week school over 
the ridges at Wall’s station. 

“No!” he jerked out, keep- 
ing his legs going. ‘“ Me—why 
I’m going on fur fifteen. The 
last teacher at Wall’s finished 
me. I’m going to Queensland 
next month drovin’.” (Queens- 
land border was about four 
hundred miles away.) 

“Finished you? How?” asked 
Mary. 

“Me edgercation of course! 
How do yer expect me to start 
this horse when yer keep 
talkin’ ?” 

He split the “spread” over 
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the horse’s point, threw the 
piece over the fence, and was 
off, his elbows and legs flinging 
wildly, and the old saw-stool 
lumbering along the road like 
an old working bullock trying 
a canter. That horse wasn’t a 
trotter. 

And next month he did start 
for Queensland. He was a 
younger son and a surplus boy 
on a wretched, poverty-stricken 
selection; and as there was 
“ northin’ doin’” in the district, 
his father (in a burst of fatherly 
kindness, 1 suppose) made him 
a present of the old horse and 
a new pair of Blucher boots, 
and I gave him an old saddle 
and a coat, and he started for 
the Never Never Country. 

And I'll bet he got there. 
But I’m doubtful if the old horse 
did. 

Mary gave the boy five shil- 
lings, and I don’t think he had 
anything more than a clean 
shirt and an extra pair of white 
cotton socks. 

“Spicer’s farm” was a big 
bark humpy on a patchy clear- 
ing in the native apple-tree 
scrub, The clearing was fenced 
in by a light “dog-legged” 
fence (a fence of sapling poles 
resting on forks and X-shaped 
uprights), and the dusty ground 
round the house was almost 
entirely covered with cattle- 
droppings. There was no at- 
tempt at cultivation when I 
came to live on the Creek; but 
there were old furrow-marks 
amongst the stumps of another 
shapeless patch in the scrub 
near the hut. There was a 
wretched sapling cow-yard and 
calf-pen, and a cow-bail with 
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one sheet of bark over it for 
shelter. There was no dairy to 
be seen, and I suppose the milk 
was set in one of the two skil- 
lion rooms—or lean-to’s behind 
the hut—the other was “the 
boys’ bedroom.” The Spicers 
kept a few cows and steers, and 
had thirty or forty sheep. Mrs 
Spicer used to drive down the 
Creek once a-week, in her rickety 
old spring -cart, to Cobborah, 
with butter and eggs. The hut 
was nearly as bare inside as 
it was out—just a frame of 
“round-timber ” (sapling poles) 
covered with bark. The furni- 
ture was permanent (unless you 
rooted it up), like in our kitchen : 
a rough slab table on stakes 
driven into the ground, and 
seats made the same way. 
Mary told me afterwards that 
the beds in the bag-and-bark 
partitioned-off room (“mother’s 
bedroom”) were simply poles 
laid side by side on cross-pieces 
supported by stakes driven into 
the ground, with straw mat- 
tresses and some worn-out bed- 
clothes. Mrs Spicer had an old 
patchwork quilt, in rags, and 
the remains of a white one, and 
Mary said it was pitiful to see 
how these things would be 
spread over the beds—to hide 
them as much as possible—when 
she went down there. A pack- 
ing-case, with something like an 
old print skirt draped round it, 
and a cracked looking - glass 
(without a frame) on top, was 
the dressing-table. There were 
a couple of gin-cases for a ward- 
robe. The boys’ beds were 
three-bushel bags stretched be- 
tween poles fastened to up- 
rights. The floor was the 
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original surface, tramped hard, 
worn uneven with much sweep- 
ing, and with puddles in rainy 
weather where the roof leaked. 
Mrs Spicer used to stand old 
tins, dishes, and buckets under 
as many of the leaks as she 
could. The saucepans, kettles, 
and boilers were old kerosene- 
tins and billies. They used 
kerosene-tins, too, cut long- 
ways in halves, for setting the 
milk in. The plates and cups 
were of tin; there were two or 
three cups without saucers, and 
a crockery plate or two—also 
two mugs, cracked and without 
handles, one with “For a Good 
Boy ” and the other with “ For 
a Good Girl” on it; but all 
these were kept on the mantel- 
shelf for ornament and for com- 
pany. They were the only 
ornaments in the house, save 
a little wooden clock that hadn’t 
gone for years. Mrs Spicer 
had a superstition that she had 
“some things packed away from 
the children.” 

The pictures were cut from 
old copies of the ‘Illustrated 
Sydney News’ and pasted on to 
the bark. I remember this, 
because I remembered, long 
ago, the Spencers, who were 
our neighbours when I was 
a boy, had the walls of their 
bedroom covered with illustra- 
tions of the American Civil 
War, cut from illustrated Lon- 
don papers, and I used to 
“sneak” into “mother’s bed- 
room” with Fred Spencer 


whenever we got the chance, 
and gloat over the prints. I 
gave him a blade of a povket- 
knife once, for taking me in 
there. 
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I saw very little of Spicer. 
He was a big, dark, dark-haired 
and whiskered man. I had an 
idea that he wasn’t a selector 
at all, only a “dummy ” for the 
squatter of the Cobborah run. 
You see, selectors were allowed 
to take up land on runs, or 
pastoral leases. The squatters 
kept them off as much as pos- 
sible, by all manner of dodges 
and paltry persecution. The 
squatter would get as much 
freehold as he could afford, 
“select” as much land as the 
law allowed one man to take 
up, and then employ dummies 
(dummy selectors) to take up 
bits of land that he fancied 
about his run, and hold them 
for him. 

Spicer seemed gloomy and 
unsociable. He was seldom at 
home. He was generally sup- 
posed to be away shearin’ or 
fencin’ or “wirkin’” on some- 
body’s station. It turned out 
that the last six months he was 
away it was on the evidence of 
a cask of beef and a hide with 
the brand cut out, found in his 
camp on a fencing contract up- 
country, and which he and his 
mates couldn’t account for satis- 
factorily, while the squatter 
could. Then the family lived 
mostly on bread and honey, or 
bread and treacle, or bread and 
dripping, and tea. Every 
ounce of butter and every egg 
was needed for the market, to 
keep them in flour, tea, and 
sugar. Mary found that out, 
but couldn’t help them much— 
except by “stuffing” the chil- 
dren with bread and meat or 
bread and jam whenever they 
came up to our place—for Mrs 
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Spicer was proud with the 
pride that lies down in the end 
and turns its face to the wall 
and dies. 

Once, when Mary asked 
Annie, the eldest girl at 
home, if she was hungry, she 
denied it—but she looked it. 
A ragged mite she had with 
her explained things. The little 
fellow said— 

“Mother told Annie not to 
say we was hungry if yer 
asked ; but if yer give us any- 
think to eat, we was to take 
it an’ say thenk yer, Mrs 
Wilson.” 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ told yer a 
lie; but I thought Jimmy 
would split on me, Mrs Wil- 
son,” said Annie. ‘“ Thenk yer, 
Mrs Wilson.” 

She was not a big woman. 
She was gaunt and flat-chested, 
and her face was “burnt to a 
brick,” as they say out there. 
She had brown eyes, nearly 
red, and a little wild-looking 
at times, and a sharp face— 
ground sharp by hardship—the 
cheeks drawn in. She had an 
expression like —well, like a 
woman who had been very 
curious and suspicious at one 
time, and wanted to know 
everybody’s business and hear 
everything, and had lost all 
her curiosity, without losing 
the expression or the quick 
suspicious movements of the 
head. I don’t suppose you 
understand. I can’t explain 
it any other way. She was 
not more than forty. 

I remember the first morn- 
ing I saw her. I was going 
up the Creek to look at the 
selection for the first time, and 
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called at the hut to see if she 
had a bit of fresh mutton, as 
I had none and was sick of 
“corned beef.” 

“‘ Yes—of—course,” she said, 
in a sharp nasty tone, as if to 
say, “Is there anything more 


you want while the shop’s 
open?” Td met just the 
same sort of woman years 


before while I was carrying 
swag between the shearing- 
sheds in the awful scrubs out 
west of the Darling river, so 
I didn’t turn on my heels and 
walk away. I waited for her 
to speak again. 

*“ Come — inside,” she said, 
“and sit down. I see you've 
got the waggon outside. I 
spose your name's Wilson, 
ain’t it? You're’ thinkin’ 
about takin’ on Harry Marsh- 
field’s selection up the Creek, 
so I heard. Wait till I fry 
you a chop and boil the billy.” 

Her voice sounded, more 
than anything else, like a 
voice coming out of a phono- 
graph—lI heard one in Sydney 
the other day—and not like a 
voice coming out of her. But 
sometimes when she got out- 
side her everyday life on this 
selection she spoke in a sort 
of—in a sort of lost groping- 
in-the-dark kind of voice. 

She didn’t talk much this 
time—just spoke in a mechani- 
cal way of the drought, and 
the hard times, “an’ butter 
’n’ eggs bein’ down, an’ her 
husban’ an’ eldest son bein’ 
away, an’ that makin’ it so 
hard for her.” 

I don’t know how many 
children she had. I never got 
a chance to count them, for 
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they were nearly all small, and 
shy as pickaninnies, and used 
to run and hide when any- 
body came. They were mostly 
nearly as black as pickaninnies 
too. She must have averaged 
a baby a-year for years—and 
God only knows how she got 
over her confinements. Once, 
they said, she only had a black 
gin with her. She had an 
elder boy and girl, but she 
seldom spoke of them. The 
girl, “’Liza,” was “in service 


in Sydney.” I’m afraid I 
knew what that meant. The 
elder son was “away.” He 


had been a bit of a favourite 
round there, it seemed. 

Some one might ask her, 
“How’s your son Jack, Mrs 
Spicer?” or, “Heard of Jack 
lately ? and where is he now?” 

“Oh, he’s somewheres up 
country,” she’d sayin the “grop- 
ing” voice, or “ He’s drovin’ in 
Queenslan’,” or “Shearin’ on 
the Darlin’ the last time I 
heerd from him.” “We ain’t 
had a line from him since—les’ 
see—since Chris’mas fore last.” 

And she’d turn her haggard 
eyes in a helpless, hopeless sort 
of way towards the west — 
towards “up-country” and 
“Out Back.” 

The eldest girl at home was 
nine or ten, with a little old 
face and lines across her fore- 
head ; she had an older expres- 
sion than her mother. Tommy 
went to Queensland, as I told 
you. The eldest son at home, 
Bill, (older than Tommy) was 
“a bit wild.” 

I've passed the place in 
smothering hot mornings in 
December, when the droppings 
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about the cow-yard had 
crumpled to dust that rose in 
the warm, sickly, sunrise wind, 
and seen that woman at work 
in the cow-yard, “bailing up” 
and leg-roping cows, milking, 
or hauling at a rope round the 
neck of a half-grown calf that 
was too strong for her (and she 
was tough as fencing-wire), or 
humping great buckets of sour 
milk to the pigs or the “‘poddies”’ 
(hand-fed calves) in the pen. 
I'd get off the horse and give 
her a hand sometimes with a 
young steer, or a cranky old 
cow that wouldn’t “bail-up” 
and threatened her with her 
horns. She’d say— 

“Thenk [thank] yer, Mr 
Wilson. Do yer think we're 
ever goin’ to have any rain?” 

I’ve ridden past the place on 
bitter black rainy mornings in 
June or July, and seen her 
trudging about the yard—that 
was ankle-deep in black liquid 
filth—with an old pair of 
Blucher boots on, and an old 
coat of her husband’s, or maybe 
a three-bushel bag over her 
shoulders. I’ve seen her climb- 
ing on the roof by means of the 
water-cask at the corner, and 
trying to stop a leak by shoving 
a piece of tin in under the bark. 
And when I'd fixed the leak— 

“Thenk yer, Mr Wilson. 
This drop of rain’s a blessin’! 
Come in and have a dry at the 
fire and I'll make yer a cup of 
tea.” And, if I was ina hurry, 
“Come in, man alive! Come 
in! and dry yerself a bit till 
the rain holds up. Yer can’t 
go home like this! Yer'll git 
yer death o’ cold.” 

I’ve even seen her, in the ter- 
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rible drought, climbing she-oaks 
and apple-trees by a makeshift 
ladder, and awkwardly lopping 
off boughs to feed the starving 
cattle. 

“Jist tryin’ ter keep the 


milkers alive till the rain 
comes.” 
They said that when the 


pleuro-pneumonia was in the 
district and amongst her cattle 
she bled and physicked them 
herself, and fed those that were 
down with slices of half-ripe 
pumpkins (from a crop that had 
failed). 

“An’, one day,” she told 
Mary, “ there was a big barren 
heifer (that we called Queen 
Elizabeth) that was down with 
the ploorer. She’d been down 
for four days and hadn’t moved, 
when one mornin’ I dumped 
some wheaten chaff—we had a 
few bags that Spicer brought 
home—I dumped it in front of 
her nose, an’—would yer b’lieve 
me, Mrs Wilson ?—she stumbled 
onter her feet an’ chased me all 
the way to the house! I had 
to pick up me skirts an’ run! 
Wasn't it redic’lus?” 

They had a sense of the 
ridiculous, most of those poor 
sun-dried bushwomen. I fancy 
that that helped save them 
from madness. 

“We lost nearly all our 
milkers,” she told Mary. “I 
remember one day Tommy came 
running to the house and 
screamed: ‘ Marther! [mother] 
there’s another milker down 
with the ploorer!’ Jist as if it 
was great news. Well, Mrs 
Wilson, I was dead-beat, an’ I 
giv’ in. I jist sit down to have 
a good cry, and felt for my 
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han’kerchief—it was a rag of a 
han’kerchief, full of holes (all me 
others wasin the wash). With- 
out seein’ what I was doin’ I 
put me finger through one hole 
in the han’kerchief an’ me 
thumb through the other, and 
poked me fingers into me eyes, 
instead of wipin’ them. Then 
I had to laugh.” 

There’s a story that once, 
when the bush, or rather grass, 
fires were out, all along the 
Creek on Spicer’s side, Wall’s 
station hands were up above 
our place, trying to keep the 
fire back from the boundary, 
and towards evening one of the 
men happened to think of the 
Spicers: they saw smoke down 
that way. Spicer was away 
from home, and they had a 
small crop of wheat, nearly 
ripe, on the selection. 

“My God! that poor devil 
of a woman will be burnt out, 
if she ain’t already!” shouted 
young Billy Wall. “Come 
along, three or four of you 
chaps ”’—(it was shearing-time, 
and there were plenty of men 
on the station). 

They raced down the Creek 
to Spicer’s, and were just in 
time to save the wheat. She 
had her sleeves tucked up, and 
was beating out the burning 
grass with a bough. She'd 
been at it for an hour, and was 
as black as a gin, they said. 
She only said when they’d 
turned the fire: “Thenk yer! 
Wait an’ Ill make some 
tea,” 


After tea the first Sunday 
she came to see us, Mary 
asked— 
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“Don’t you feel lonely, Mrs 
Spicer, when your husband 
goes away?” 

“‘ Well—no, Mrs Wilson,” she 
said in the groping sort of 
voice. “I uster, once. I re- 
member, when we lived on the 
Cudgeegong river — we lived 
in a brick house then — the 
first time Spicer had to go 
away from home, I nearly 
fretted my eyes out. And he 
was only goin’ shearin’ for a 
month. I muster bin a fool; 
but then we were only jist 
married a little while. He’s 
been away drovin’ in Queens- 
lan’ as long as eighteen months 
at a time since then. But” 
(her voice seemed to grope 
in the dark more than ever) 
“T don’t mind, —I somehow 
seem to have got past. carin’. 
Besides—besides, Spicer was a 
very different man then to 
what he is now. He’s got 
so moody and gloomy at home, 
he hardly ever speaks.” 

Mary sat silent for a minute 
thinking. Then Mrs Spicer 
roused herself— 

“Oh, I don’t know what I’m 
talkin’ about! You mustn’t 
take any notice of me, Mrs 
Wilson,—I don’t often go on 
like this. I do believe I’m 
gitting a bit ratty! at times. 
It must be the heat and the 
dulness,” 

But once or twice afterwards 
she referred to a time “when 
Spicer was a different man to 
what he was now.” 

I walked home with her a 
plece along the Creek. She 
said nothing for a long time, 
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and seemed to be thinking in 
a puzzled way. Then she said, 
suddenly— 

“ What - did - you - bring - her - 
here-for? She’s only a girl.” 

“T beg pardon, Mrs Spicer.” 

“Qh, I don’t know what I’m 
talkin’ about! I b’lieve I’m 
gettin’ ratty. You mustn't 
take any notice of me, Mrs 
Wilson.” 

She wasn’t much company 
for Mary; and often, when 
she had a child with her, 
she'd start taking notice of 
the baby while Mary was talk- 
ing, which used to exasperate 
Mary. But poor Mrs Spicer 
couldn’t help it; and she 
seemed to hear, all the same. 

Her great trouble was that 
she “couldn’t git no reg’lar 
schoolin’ for the children.” 

“T learns ’em at home as 
much as I can. But I don’t 
git a minute to call me own; 
an’ I’m ginerally that dead- 
beat at night that I’m fit for 
nothink.” 

Mary had some of the chil- 
dren up now and then later 
on, and taught them a little. 
When she first offered to do 
so, Mrs Spicer laid hold of 
the handiest youngster and 
said— 

“There—do you hear that? 
Mrs Wilson is goin’ to teach 
yer, an’ it’s more than yer 
deserve!” (the youngster had 
been “cryin’” over something). 
“Now, go up an’ say ‘Thenk 
yer, Mrs Wilson.’ And if yer 
ain’t good, and don’t do as 
she tells yer, I'll break every 
bone in yer young body!” 





1 «* Ratty,” mad or eccentric. 
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The poor little devil stam- 
mered something, and escaped. 

The children were sent by 
turns over to Wall’s to Sunday- 
school. When Tommy was at 
home he had a new pair of 
elastic - side boots, and there 
was no end of rows about 
them in the family —for the 
mother made him lend them 
to his sister Annie, to go to 
Sunday-school in, in her turn. 
There were only about three 
pairs of anyway decent boots 
in the family, and these were 
saved for great occasions. The 
children were always as clean 
and tidy as possible when they 
came to our place. 

And I think the saddest and 
most pathetic sight on the face 
of God’s earth is the children 
of very poor people made to 
appear well: the broken worn- 
out boots polished or greased, 
the blackened (inked) pieces of 
string for laces; the clean 
patched pinafores over the 
wretched threadbare frocks. 
Behind the little row of chil- 
dren hand-in-hand —and no 
matter where they are —I 
always see the worn face of 
the mother. 

Towards the end of the first 
year on the selection our little 
girl came. I'd sent Mary to 
Gulgong for four months that 
time, and when she came back 
with the baby Mrs Spicer used 
to come up pretty often. She 
came up several times when 
Mary was ill, to lend a hand. 
She wouldn’t sit down and 
condole with Mary, or waste 
her time asking questions, or 
talking about the time when 
she was ill herself. She’d take 


off her hat—a shapeless little 
lump of black straw she wore 
for visiting—give her hair a 
quick brush back with the 
palms of her hands, roll up 
her sleeves, and set to work 
to “tidy up.” She seemed to 
take most pleasure in sorting 
out our children’s clothes, and 
dressing them. Perhaps she 
used to dress her own like that 
in the days when Spicer was a 
different man from what he 
was now. She seemed inter- 
ested in the fashion-plates of 
some women’s journals we had, 
and used to study them with 
an interest that puzzled me, 
for she was not likely to go 
in for fashion. She never 
talked of her early girlhood ; 
but Mary, from some things 
she noticed, was inclined to 
think that Mrs Spicer had 
been fairly well brought up. 
For instance, Dr Balanfantie, 
from Cudgeegong, came out to 
see Wall’s wife, and drove up 
the Creek to our place on his 
way back to see how Mary 
and the baby were getting on. 
Mary got out some crockery 
and some table-napkins that 
she had packed away for oc- 
casions like this; and _ she 
said that the way Mrs Spicer 
handled the things, and helped 
set the table (though she did 
it in a mechanical sort of way), 
convinced her that she had 
been used to table-napkins at 
one time in her life. 

Sometimes, after a long pause 
in the conversation, Mrs Spicer 
would say suddenly— 

“Oh, I don’t think I'll come 
up next week, Mrs Wilson.” 

“Why, Mrs Spicer?” 
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“Because the visits doesn’t 
do me any good. I git the 
dismals afterwards.” 

“Why, Mrs Spicer? What 
on earth do you mean?” 

‘Oh, - I - don’t - know - what 
I’m-talkin’-about. You mustn’t 
take any notice of me.” And 
she’d put on her hat, kiss the 
children—and Mary too, some- 
times, as if she mistook her for 
a child—and go. 

Mary thought her a little 
mad at times. But I seemed 
to understand. 

Once, when Mrs Spicer was 
sick, Mary went down to her, 
and down again next day. As 
she was coming away the 
second time, Mrs Spicer said— 

“T wish you wouldn't come 
down any more till ’m on me 
feet, Mrs Wilson. The children 
can do for me.” 

“Why, Mrs Spicer?” 

“Well, the place is in such a 
muck, and it hurts me.” 

We were the aristocrats of 
Lahey’s Creek. Whenever we 
drove down on Sunday after- 
noon to see Mrs Spicer, and as 
soon as we got near enough for 
them to hear the rattle of the 
cart, wed see the children 
running as fast as they could 
split! to the house, and hear 
them screaming— 

“Oh, marther! Here comes 
Mr and Mrs Wilson in their 
spring-cart.” 

And we’d see her bustle round, 
and two or three fowls fly out 
the front door, and she’d lay 
hold of a broom (made of a 
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bound bunch of “ broom-stuff” 
—coarse reedy grass or bush 
from the ridges—with a stick 
stuck in it) and flick out the 
floor, with a flick or two, per- 
haps, round in front of the 
door. The floor nearly always 
needed at least one flick of the 
broom on account of the fowls. 
Or she’d catch a youngster and 
scrub his face with a wet end of 
a cloudy towel, or twist the 
towel round her finger and dig 
out his ears—as if she was 
anxious to have him hear every- 
thing that was going to be 
said. 

No matter what state the 
house would be in she’d always 
say, “I was jist expectin’ yer, 
Mrs Wilson.” And she was 
original in that, anyway. 

She had an old patched and 
darned white table-cloth that 
she used to spread on the table 
when we were there, as a mat- 
ter of course (“The others is in 
the wash, so you must excuse 
this, Mrs Wilson”), but I saw 
by the eyes of the children that 
the cloth was rather a wonderful 
thingtothem. “Imustreally git 
some more knives an’ forks next 
time I’m in Cobborah,” she’d 
say. “The children break an’ 
lose ’em till I’m ashamed to ask 
Christians ter sit down ter the 
table.” 

She had many bush yarns, 
some of them very funny, some 
of them rather ghastly, but all 
interesting, and with a grim 
sort of humour about them. 
But the effect was often spoilt 





" “Split”—i.e., split their legs apart, I suppose. Besides bush-born slang 
—and it is very expressive and original—we in Australia get slang words and 


dialect words from all the world. 
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by her screaming at the children 
to “ Drive out them fowls, karnt 
yer,’ or “Take yer maulies 
[hands] outer the sugar,” o 
“Don’t touch Mrs Wilson’s 
baby with them dirty maulies,” 
or “Don’t stand starin’ at Mrs 
Wilson with yer mouth an’ 
ears in that vulgar way.” 

Poor woman! she seemed 
everlastingly nagging at the 
children. It was a habit, but 
they didn’t seem to mind. Most 
bush- women get the nagging 
habit. I remember one, who 
had the prettiest, dearest, 
sweetest, most willing, and 
affectionate little girl I think 
I ever saw, and she nagged 
that child from daylight till 
dark—and after it. Taking it 
all round, I think that the 
nagging habit in a mother is 
often worse on ordinary chil- 
dren, and more deadly on sensi- 
tive youngsters, than the drink- 
ing habit in a father. 

One of the yarns Mrs Spicer 
told us was about a squatter she 
knew who used to go wrong in 
his head every now and again, 
and try to commit suicide. 
Once, when the station-hand, 
who was watching him, had 
his eye off him for a minute, 
he hanged himself to a beam 
in the stable. The men ran 
in and found him hanging and 
kicking. “They let him hang 
for a while,” said Mrs Spicer, 
“till he went black in the face 
and stopped kicking. Then 
they cut him down and threw 
a bucket of water over him.” 

“Why! what on earth did 
they let the man hang for?” 
asked Mary. 

“To give him a good bellyful 
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of it: they thought it would 
cure him of trying to hang 
himself again.” 

“Well, that’s the coolest 
thing I ever heard of,” said 
Mary. 

“'That’s jist what the magis- 
trate said, Mrs Wilson,” said 
Mrs Spicer. 

“One morning,” said Mrs 
Spicer, “Spicer had gone off 
on his horse somewhere, and I 
was alone with the children, 
when a man came to the door 
and said— 

“¢Hor God’s sake, woman, 
give me a drink!’ 

“Lord only knows where he 
came from! He was dressed 
like a new chum—his clothes 
were good, but he looked as 
if he’d been sleeping in them 
in the bush for a month. He 
was very shaky. I had some 
coffee that morning, so I gave 
him some in a pint pot: he 
drank it, and then he stood 
on his head till he tumbled 
over, and then he stood up on 
his feet and said, ‘Thenk yer, 
mum.’ 

“T was so surprised that I 
didn’t know what to say, so I 
jist said, ‘Would you like some 
more coffee ?’ 

“<« Yes, thenk yer,’ he said— 
‘about two quarts.’ 

“T nearly filled the pint pot, 
and he drank it and stood on 
his head as long as he could, and 
when he got right end up he 
said, ‘Thenk yer, mum—it’s a 
fine day,’ an’ then he walked 
off. He had two saddle-straps 
in his hands.” 

“Why, what did he stand 
on his head for?” asked 
Mary. 
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“To wash it up and down, I 
suppose, to get twice as much 
taste of the coffee. He had 
no hat. I sent Tommy across 
to Wall’s to tell them that 
there was a man wandering 
about the bush in the horrors 
of drink, and to get some one 
to ride for the police. But 
they was too late, for he hanged 
himself that night.” 

“O Lord!” cried Mary. 

“Yes, right close to here, 
jist down the creek where the 
track to Wall’s branches off. 
Tommy found him while he 
was out after the cows. Hung 
to the branch of a tree with 
the two saddle-straps.” 

Mary stared at her, speech- 
less. 

“Tommy came home yelling 
with fright. I sent him over 
to Wall’s at once. After 
breakfast, the minute my eyes 
was off them, the children 
slipped away and went down 
there. They came back scream- 
ing at the tops of their voices. 
I did give it to them. I reckon 
they won’t want ter see a dead 
body again ina hurry. Every 
time I’d mention it they’d 
huddle together, or ketch hold 
of me skirts and howl. 

“¢Yer'll go agen when I tell 
yer not to,’ I'd say. 

“*Oh, no, mother,’ they’d 
howl. 

“* Yer wanted ter see a man 
hangin’,’ I said. 

“**QOh, don’t, mother! Don’t 
talk about it.’ 

“Yer wouldn’t be satisfied 
till yer see it,’ I’d say ; ‘yer had 
to see it or burst. Yer satisfied 
now, ain’t yer?’ 

“*QOh, don’t, mother !’ 
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“«¢ Yer run all the way there, 
I s’pose ?’ 

* ¢ Don’t, mother !’ 

“But yer run faster back, 
didn’t yer?’ 

**¢ Oh, don’t, mother.’ 

“ But,” said Mrs Spicer, in 
conclusion, “I’d been down to 
see it myself before they was 
u = 
“ And ain’t you afraid to live 
alone here, after all these hor- 
rible things?” asked Mary. 

“ Well, no; I don’t mind. I 
seem to have got past carin’ for 
anythink now. I felt it a little 
when Tommy went away—the 
first time I felt anythink for 
years. But [I’m over that 
now.” 

“ Haven’t you got any friends 
in the district, Mrs Spicer?” 

“Qh, yes. There’s me married 
sister near Cobborah, and a 
married brother near Dubbo; 
he’s got a station. They wanted 
to take me an’ the children be- 
tween them, or take some of 
the younger children. But I 
couldn’t bring my mind to 
break up the home. I want 
to keep the children together 
as much as possible. There’s 
enough of them gone, God 
knows. But it’s a comfort to 
know that there’s some one to 
see to them if anythink happens 
to me.” 


One day—I was on my way 
home with the team that day— 
Annie Spicer came running up 
the creek in terrible trouble. 

“Oh, Mrs Wilson ! something 
terribl’s happened at home! A 
trooper” (mounted policeman 
—they called them “mounted 
troopers” out there), “a trooper’s 
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come and took Billy!” Billy 
was the eldest son at home. 

“What?” 

“ It’s true, Mrs Wilson.” 

“What for? What did the 
policeman say ?” 

“ He—he—he said, ‘I—I’m 
very sorry, Mrs Spicer ; but—I 
—I want William.’ ” 

It turned out that William 
was wanted on account of a 
horse missed from Wall’s station 
and sold down-country. 

* An’ mother took on awful,” 
sobbed Annie; “an’ now she'll 
only sit stock-still an’ stare in 
front of her, an won’t take no 
notice of any of us. Oh! it’s 
awful, Mrs Wilson. The police- 
man said he’d tell Aunt Emma” 
(Mrs Spicer’s sister at Cob- 
borah), “and send her out. But 
I had to come to you, an’ I’ve 
run all the way.” 

James put the horse to the 
cart and drove Mary down. 

Mary told me all about it 
when I came home. 

“T found her just as Annie 
said; but she broke down and 
cried in my arms. Oh, Joe! it 
was awful! She didn’t cry 
like a woman. I heard a man 
at Haviland cry at his brother’s 
funeral, and it was just like 
that. She came round a bit 
after a while. Her sister’s 
with her now... . Oh, Joe! 
you must take me away from 
the bush.” 

Later on Mary said— 

“How the oaks are sighing 
to-night, Joe!” 


Next morning I rode across 
to Wall’s station and tackled 
the old man; but he was a 
hard man, and wouldn’t listen 


to me—in fact, he ordered me 
off the station. I was a selector, 
and that was enough for him. 
But young Billy Wall rode 
after me. 

“Look here, Joe!” he said, 
“it’s a blanky shame. All for 
the sake of a horse! And as 
if that poor devil of a woman 
hasn’t got enough to put up 
with already! I wouldn’t do 
it for twenty horses. J’ll tackle 
the boss, and if he won’t listen 
to me, I'll walk off the run for 
the last time, if I have to carry 
my swag.” 

Billy Wall managed it. The 
charge was withdrawn, and we 
got young Billy Spicer off up- 
country. 

But poor Mrs Spicer was 
never the same after that. 
She seldom came up to our 
place unless Mary dragged her, 
so to speak ; and then she would 
talk of nothing but her last 
trouble, till her visits were pain- 
ful to look forward to. 

“Tf it only could have been 
kep’ quiet—for the sake of the 
other children; they are all I 
think of now. I tried to bring 
‘em all up decent, but I s’pose 
it was my fault, somehow. But 
I can’t bear disgrace—I can’t 
bear disgrace.” 

I was at home one Sunday 
with Mary and a jolly bush- 
girl named Maggie Charls- 
worth, who rode over some- 
times from Wall’s station (I 
must tell you about her some 
other time ; James was “shook 
after her”), and we got talkin’ 
about Mrs Spicer. Maggie 
was very warm about old 
Wall. 


“T expected Mrs Spicer up 
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to-day,” said Mary. “She 
seems better lately.” 

“Why!” cried Maggie Charls- 
worth, “if that ain’t Annie com- 
ing running up along the creek. 
Something’s the matter!” 

We all jumped up and ran 
out. 

“What is it, Annie?” cried 
Mary. 

“Oh, Mrs Wilson! Mother’s 
asleep, and we can’t wake her!” 

“What?” 

“Tt’s—it’s the truth, 
Wilson.” 

“How long has she been 
asleep ?” 

“ Since lars’ night.” 

“My God!” cried 


Mrs 


Mary, 


“since last night ?” 
“No, Mrs Wilson, not all the 
time; she woke wonst, about 
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daylight this mornin’. She 
called me and said she didn’t 
feel well, and I’d have to man- 
age the milkin’.” 

“Was that all she said?” 

“No. She said not to go for 
you; and she said to feed the 
pigs and calves; and she said 
to be sure and water them 
geraniums.” 

Mary wanted to go, but I 
wouldn’t let her. James and I 
saddled our horses and rode 
down the creek. 


Mrs Spicer looked very little 
different from what she did 
when I last saw her alive. It 
was some time before we could 
believe that she wasdead. But 
she was “past carin’” right 
enough. 
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EGYPT: ENGLISH WAXING AND FRENCH WANING. 


“ WHY is a white spot painted 
on both sides of the bows of 
every Chinese craft?” I once 
inquired of a resident at Hong- 
kong, and the bored answer 
was, “Oh, I don’t know; noth- 
ing particular, I suppose. I 
never noticed it.” I addressed 
my persistent question to a 
Chinaman, and the explanation 
was to the following effect: 
“Those two spots, two eyes. 
Why you laugh? You number 
one fool-o. Suppose ship no 
have eyes, how can see? if no 
can see, knock against rock and 
makee sink.” Thus the raw new- 
comer picked up an amusing 
trait of Chinese character and 
reasoning which had altogether 
escaped the observation of the 
ten-years-in-the-country -and- 


speak-the-language-man. Simi- 
larly it is possible that my 
residence in Egypt, even though 
brief, — or rather precisely be- 
cause brief,—may enable me to 
impart to my readers some in- 


teresting incidents and mo- 
mentous considerations which 
the old stager, with perceptions 
blunted by use, would deem 
unworthy of notice. It is even 
possible I may awaken the 
attention of some slumberers to 
the immense potentialities of 
good and evil involved in Brit- 
ish work in Egypt; to the 
latent value of a country which 
thirty years hence may rival in 
importance our richest colonial 
possessions; and to the startling 
development which we have 
effected since the French en- 
deavours to “embéter les Ang- 


lais” were baffled at Fashoda. 
I repudiate the arrogant aim 
of informing the world about 
Egypt generally: all who are 
really well acquainted with the 
country are warned off from 
these pages. 

Bright, handsome, ay, splen- 
did, Cairo. One’s first sensation 
is surprise that the city of the 
‘Arabian Nights’ and Haroun- 
al-Raschid, the oriental town 
held in bondage by Napoleon 
and Kléber, the nucleus of bitter 
cruelty exercised by former 
Khedives, and in later times 
the headquarters of European 
political chicane and financial 
fraud, should have been trans- 
formed into a happy and pros- 
perous metropolis, combining 
the charm of Eastern romance 
with the magnificence of a 
twentieth-century civilised capi- 
tal. On the one hand are broad 
streets, noble public edifices, 
picturesque private buildings, 
and lovely gardens; on the 
other hand are labyrinths of 
lanes and mazes of bazaars, 
gloomy with embroidered hang- 
ings, rich with Eastern wares, 
and oriental to the core, saving 
that they are neither cumbered 
with garbage nor nauseous 
with effluvia. Carriers bear 
goatskins distended with water 
for “Ho, every one _ that 
thirsteth.” Arabs pray to the 
common Father of Mussulmans 
and Christians with an intense 
devotion reckless of ridicule; 
Rebekahs, with pitchers bal- 
anced on head, walk in match- 
less grace; Abraham, Isaac, 
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and Jacob, and many another 
patriarch, thread their way in 
contemplative dignity. Then 
there are the ex-abodes of for- 
mer spendthrift Khedives ; the 
Gizeh Palace, now a museum, 
and the Ghezireh Palace, now 
a hotel, whereof the extensive 
grounds are more replete with 
the beauties of tropical foliage 
than the hothouses of Kew. 
Finally, we have the Kasr-el- 
Nil bridge, a splendid structure 
spanning a splendid river, hal- 
lowed by Bible history, and of 
engrossing interest through 
records stretching back into 
hundreds, into thousands, of 
years, until lost in the twilight 
of fable. The inception of the 
modern structural splendours 
dates from a period antecedent 
to English rule; they have been 
developed under English ad- 
ministration. Even the Gallic 
names of streets, on blue plates 
of Paris fashion, have within 
the last eighteen months been 
transformed into a hotch-potch 
of British vernacular. 

The recent comparative dis- 
placement of the French, and 
substitution of the English, 
language in the large towns, 
such as Cairo and Alexandria, 
in the centres of population, 
such as Assiout, Luxor, and 
Assouan, and indeed through- 
out 600 miles of the Nile valley 
up to the first cataract, is a 
fact of deep and convincing 
significance. True, in Cairo 
French is often the language 
of official decrees and municipal 
notices, and is largely employed 
in Government correspondence, 
where British heads of de- 


partments sometimes exchange 
written communications in the 
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dog-French of which the “ mod- 
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ern sides” of Harrow, Eton, 
and our most noted public 
schools boast. French is habit- 
ually spoken by the subordinate 
servants in hotels, and French 
newspapers, which flourished in 
their turpitude three years ago, 
continue to spit an unremuner- 
ative venom. But, with these 
exceptions, the most frequent 
medium of communication be- 
tween Europeans and Egyp- 
tians is English. Policemen, 
railway employees, custom- 
house servants, Government 
minor officials, custodians in 
the museums, tramcar con- 
ductors, cabmen, shopkeepers 
in the bazaars, pedlars in the 
streets, and that multitudinous 
and singular race called donkey- 
boys, in the great majority of 
cases address the visitor in 
English, occasionally in French, 
and rarely in German—though, 
by the way, the use of that 
language is markedly becoming 
more frequent. Likewise in 
the Nile valley the same holds 
good, with the steamboat crews 
and stewards, the guardians of 
tombs and temples, the fellaheen 
loafers and barrage labourers, 
the native guides, the vendors 
of antique curios manufactured 
yesterday, and the huckster of 
holy beetles (stone scarabs) al- 
leged to be coeval with Rameses, 
but really recently extracted 
from the digestive organs of a 
turkey, whereby an aspect of age 
has been imparted to them. 
Operations are generally 
opened with such phrases as, 
“Backsheesh for poor blind 
man;” “I show you temple: 
yes, very nice;” “You want 
scarab ;” “I sell curio for two 
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bobs ;” “This number one good 
donkey ; call’um LillieLangtry.” 
The chorus: of the Phyle boat- 
men is “Heep, heep, hurrah! 
zank you, zank you; verra good 
fellow.” Slang and swearing 
are expounded in pure Billings- 
gate. “You no b’lieve what hotel 
porter abuse me,” explained my 
maligned donkey-boy. “ Hotel 
porter bl—y fool-man.” “You 
mustn’t swear,” I remonstrated 
with conventional decorum. 
“What for no swear? Use 
bad words for bad man, good 
words for good man; _ hotel 
porter bl—y fool-man.” Still 
further investigating the al- 
leged substitution of languages, 
I noticed, especially in the 
country districts, another cor- 
roborative feature. Natives in 


any degree conversant with a 
language beyond Arabic speak 
French if they are over, say, 


thirty years of age—i.e., if they 
have attended school when the 
influence of France was para- 
mount — whereas the younger 
generation have recourse almost 
invariably to English. This con- 
viction was clinched by sta- 
tistics, not bruited abroad to 
deceive, but dug out to inform. 
Pupils receiving instruction in 
State-supported institutions are 
compelled to learn one European 
language of their own selection, 
and prior to 1882 the option in 
the great majority of cases was 
for French. In 1889 the pro- 
portion was 74 per cent French 
and 26 per cent English; in 
1899 the figures were reversed 
to 78 and 22 respectively. Now 
English is almost invariably 
chosen. One official informed 
me that in his own district near 
Port Said, where it might be 
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assumed that the influence of 
France would be exceptionally 
powerful, 95 per cent chose 
French ; but that since the 
Fashoda incident the propor- 
tion has been reversed to 97 per 
cent in favour of English. 

In addition to the fact of 
language, there has prevailed 
in Cairo an English tone, an 
English atmosphere, difficult to 
define, yet ubiquitously obvious. 
The casual conversation both 
of new-comers and of old resi- 
dents, when it does not bear 
directly on Egypt, is centred 
almost exclusively on English 
matters. The interests of our 
nation, the Cape war, the de- 
bates in Parliament, the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Family, 
the arrival of visitors, the 
gatherings of society, and the 
forthcoming race-meetings, are 
topics almost as constant here 
as in London; nor would the 
explanation alone be valid, 
“because the European major- 
ity is English.” The same 
preponderance existed formerly, 
without the same engrossment. 
The affairs of France and of its 
republic, and the local inter- 
ests of the French section, are 
now unaffectedly ignored, as of 
little moment in this part of the 
world. The stream of traffic, 
whether vehicular, equestrian, 
or pedestrian,—apart from its 
native element, — almost re- 
minds the visitor of an in- 
cipient Piccadilly in June. The 
Egyptian police, generally 
English -clad and with some 
ludicrous traits of the London 
Bobby, regulating the throng, 
civil when invoked and ab- 
staining from unnecessary in- 
terference, is in direct opposition 
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to the meddlesome muddling of 
the Parisian sergents de ville. 
“Tl est défendu” has no 
counterpart. here. 

Wayfarers speed quickly 
about their business or their 
pleasure; and the dawdling 
out-of-door life of the Boule- 
vards is non-existent. Tram- 
car and omnibus passengers 
spring on to their vehicles 
without being harassed by the 
French formalities of the se- 
quence of tickets and the for- 
mation of “la queue.” Ship- 
ping agents and bankers, post- 
office authorities and theatre 
bureaus, carry on business on 
strictly English lines without 
guichet or triplicate copies, and 
discard the sand-sprinkling to 
mop up ink, without which 
documents in France are ap- 
parently invalid. At the rail- 
way -stations passengers are 
neither hustled into pens nor 
cooped within barriers, and 
guards and station-masters are 
servants of the public instead 
of acting as masterful lictors. 
The wares in shops are of 
English importation, whether 
gaiters, golf-sticks, or Beech- 
am’s pills. Above all, the sense 
of freedom is complete: pass- 
ports, permits to leave the 
country, registration of domi- 
cile, and papers of identifica- 
tion—causes of resentful irri- 
tation in Russia, France, and 
Germany—are as little needed 
in Cairo as in London, Edin- 
burgh, or Henley-on-Thames. 

The one feature, however, 
which contributes more power- 
fully than aught else to pro- 
duce on a casual visitor a sense 
of all-powerful British sway 
is the constant sight of the 
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English uniform—English ex- 
clusively. A French kepi, a 
German pickel haube, or a stay- 
supported foreign tunic would 
be as anomalous at Cairo as at 
Aldershot. In former days the 
town was in British military 
possession ; now it is a normal 
peaceful habitat of a portion 
of our army. It is not repre- 
sented by large bodies massed 
in display on a Champ de 
Mars — not even by small 
armed detachments swagger- 
ing through the streets to the 
rattle of a German drum or 
the fanfare of a French horn. 
The leaven of our small garri- 
son of about 3000 men is of a 
much more quiet, universal, 
and matter-of-course nature. 
Our barracks at Abbasieh, the 
Citadel, and Kasr-el-Nil are 
on outskirt-sites, from which 
the main population can only 
catch the echoes of revedllé and 
retreat, and through the iron 
palings of which Egyptians 
gaze in perplexity at our 
soldiers toiling in the sun at 
cricket or football. Elsewhere 
guard reliefs of seven or nine 
men, isolated sentries, orderlies, 
military clerks, and fatigue 
parties pace about their busi- 
ness ; soldier comrades in twos 
or threes stroll about the streets 
and public gardens, while of- 
ficers, in undress during the 
day and in mess-dress at night, 
congregate at social rendezvous, 
the clubs, and hotels. 

About this military element 


‘there is not the slightest ap- 


pearance of masterfulness or 
of subjection on the part of 
the native population, who are 
on terms of humble good-fellow- 
ship with our privates, and 
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who regard with admiring ap- 
preciation the open-handed and 
equitable dealing of our officers. 
Our bands play weekly in 
central public localities, and 
draw around them crowds of 
Egyptians, charmed with the 
music and bewildered at the 
bagpipes, which to all Orientals 
are suggestive of a tom-cat 
breathing forth on the tiles his 
melodious notes of a passionate 
love. 

The combined influences 
which I have quoted — Eng- 
lish language, English offic- 
ials, English administration, 
English habits, and English 
soldiery—inevitably, almost un- 
consciously, produce the sen- 
sation that in Cairo we are in 
a district as essentially a part 
of our Empire as Gibraltar or 
Malta, as Cape Town or Cal- 
cutta. In vain does the mind 
argue that, in theory, Egypt 
is unquestionably not a British 
possession—is not even a Brit- 
ish Protectorate; that we are 
merely assistants and advisers, 
or at most supervisors in that 
sense of powerlessness which 
Lord Wolseley has recently 
declared was his function of 
Commander-in-Chief; that the 
true ruler is the Khedive— 
whom, by the way, I noticed 
driving in a vehicle little re- 
moved from a hack cab, and 
destitute of that splendour 
without which a titular ruler 
in the East is regarded by his 
subjects with contempt; that 
Egypt is independent and ad- 
ministered by an Egyptian 
Government de jure. The il- 
logical de facto retort persists : 
“JT don’t care; the shadow 
may be represented by khedival 


rule; the substance is vested 
in the sway of England.” 
The cold neutrality of an 
impartial judge compels me to 
admit that the influx of Anglo- 
Saxondom illustrates the para- 
dox that certain insanitary 
features occasionally charac- 
terise certain conditions of 
health. Within the last two 
years the plague of globe-trot- 
ters, trippers, and tourists has 
constituted an evil only a shade 
less obnoxious than that of 
locusts, frogs, and lice. The 
Cairo throng is no _ longer 
mainly composed of prostrate 
invalids, erudite travellers, and 
well-behaved English gentle- 
men; it is now infested with 
swarms of mushroom pluto- 
crats and society parasites. 
What Hamlet calls the “ minc- 
ing, jigging, and ambling” of 
the female portion, and the 
peacocking and prancing of 
the males, are strangely out 
of place, are eminently repul- 
sive, in this Eastern clime. 
In a certain enormous hotel at 
Cairo the jostling of afternoon 
parties and five-o’clock teas, 
and the noisy hustling of mid- 
night dances, were more ap- 
propriate to the Riviera than 
to the Nile. The extravagance 
of dress of one-half of the 
women was only a shade less 
conspicuous than the insuf- 
ficiency of costume in the other 
half. The diamonds would 
arouse the envy of Kimberley. 
I observed one female so fet- 
tered with diamond rings as 
to be unable to grasp her 
knife and fork. Englishmen 
who have not travelled 3000 
miles for the purpose of tacking 
on to their lives an inferior 
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imitation of a London season, 
will probably take refuge in 
the lovely gardens of the 
Ghezireh Hotel outside the 
town, or will pursue their 
study of the wonders and 
beauties of Egypt in a Nile 
steamer. The ’Arrys and 
’Arriets are scared away from 
this resort by high prices; 
shallow cacklers become sub- 
dued, and the companionship 
is that of  gentlemanlike 
educated intelligence. The 
nationalities are made up 
mainly of English, several 
Australians, a few French and 
Germans, an occasional Italian, 
and a large percentage of 
Americans. If the last fur- 
nish a few types of arrogance 
in speech and _slovenliness 
in aspect, they are more than 
counterbalanced by highly 
favourable representatives of 
the United States—especially 
ladies unsurpassed in refine- 
ment, in charm of manner, and 
in plenitude of information. 
Cairo, Alexandria, and the 
Delta—in area smaller than 
Belgium—do not comprise one- 
half the population, or one- 
quarter of the inhabited and 
contingently productive terri- 
tory of Egypt, and it is instruc- 
tive to study how far “ English 
waxing and French waning” 
is applicable to the Nile valley. 
The maps show that the dis- 
tance, in a bee-line, from Cairo 
to Assouan is 600 miles; but 
this statement of length is 
misleading, because the breadth 
is a mere fraction in compari- 
son: the only fertile, and there- 
fore inhabited, area of Upper 
Egypt is restricted to a fringe 
along the river-banks, varying 
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in breadth from a few yards 
to a few miles, and never ex- 
ceeding nine miles. Therefore 
a scrutiny of this long ribbon 
comprises the scrutiny practi- 
cally of the entire Nile valley. 
At our halting-places, about 
thirty-six in number, I re- 
mained sometimes for days, 
sometimes for a few hours, 
sometimes for a few minutes, 
and in every instance, whether 
of town, village, or hamlet, 
the stubborn fact was mani- 
fest that English spirit had 
been infused into Egyptian 
rule, couverting it from placid 
weakness into active muscle. 
The local police is as distinctly 
the result of English training 
as is the London A Division 
the product of Scotland Yard. 
Smart and erect; semi-military, 
but not soldier-tyrants, well 
armed and cleanly equipped, 
intelligent, resolute, and know- 
ing when to act and when to 
forbear, Egypt has had placed 
at her disposal within the last 
few years a corporeal virility 
competent to ensure order, to 
repress riots, and to uphold 
her Government. It is true 
that in former years there 
was a semblance of police 
rule based on a system of 
French gendarmerie. It was 
but a semblance. It was 
several degrees preferable to 
the personal savage sway of 
Mehemet Ali, of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and of other miscreants 
who aimed at introducing the 
frightful régime of the strength 
of civilisation stripped of its 
mercy and equity. But the 
utmost success of the French 
system resulted in a force of 
the same calibre as that with 
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which we contended at Tel-el- 
Kebir ; in calling into existence 
a rabble army, made up of pol- 
troons, led by a rebel chief, 
whose fighting powers resem- 


bled the warfare of sheep 
against wolves or of men 
against demons. Yet with 


these identical constituents a 
large armed force has now 
been permanently established, 
which on its civil side has 
been a successful substitute 
for legalised pillage under the 
name of administration, for 
bitter slavery under the term of 
corvee, and for fiendish cruelty 
under the name of kourbash. 
On the military side the force, 
by dint of patient labor- 
ious training under English 
officers, materially contributed 
in enabling Lord Kitchener 
to win Atbara and Omdurman. 
Hypercriticism might perhaps 
hold that one of the defects 
of the Egyptian Constabulary 
is an excess of deference for 
every Englishman. A _ word, 
even a gesture, and Policeman 
X of Thebes will dash for- 
ward, clear away the throng 
of fellaheen, drive away the 
crowd of beggars, and disperse 
the donkey-boys, and wiil not 
hesitate to have recourse to 
“stick” if their importunity 
has become troublesome. 

The material prosperity both 
of Upper and of Lower Egypt 
since the country passed under 
the rule of the British has 
advanced with such strides 
that it is difficult to realise 
its condition prior to Arabi’s 
rebellion. Sheep and cattle 
have multiplied tenfold, the 
dwellings have been improved 
from burrows into mud-huts, 
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and the water-supply, whether 
for pasha or peasant, is regu- 
lated with strict justice. The 
inhabitants, whether of towns 
or of fields, are invariably 
friendly, and anxious to enter 
into communication with their 
visitors. Though their main 
motives may be self-interest, 
this does not affect the fact 
that guides and interpreters, 
headmen of villages, custodians 
of tombs and temples, and a 
certain proportion of the fella- 
heen, habitually addressed us 
in broken English, and that, 
unless they are of middle age, 
as already explained, they are 
seldom able to speak one word 
of French. With some cunning 
and a great deal of industry they 
have made a regular study of 
the Englishman’s characteristics 
and weaknesses, of his fancies 
and fads. At a word they will 
desist from their wonted un- 
merciful thrashing of donkeys ; 
they enter into the ways of 
explorers and into the interests 
of investigators, and, with the 
keenest sense of humour, they 
are in ecstasies of genuine de- 
light at a joke. They ape the 
English demeanour and forms 
of objurgation with amusing 
fidelity. One urchin, seeking to 
curry favour with me, after 
listening to my reiterated and 
pettish rejection of guides, thus 
addressed his ragged com- 
panions with outstretched arm, 
peremptorily pointed finger, and 
haughty demeanour: “No, no, 
I no want you, leave me ‘lone, 
go ’way this minute, I say. 
Come ‘long, Francis” (my com- 
panion). 

It is somewhat difficult for a 
European, in continual contact 
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with a spaniel-like submissive- 
ness, to resist a tendency to 
overbearing action. For in- 
stance, first experience of the 
yelling competition for employ- 
ment, of the fathomless self- 
abasement, of the piteous sup- 
plication for some such trifle 
as a cigarette, of the grovelling 
importunity for backsheesh, 
produces a feeling of amuse- 
ment: this sensation quickly 
subsides into boredom, which 
finally develops into irritation, 
until at last exasperation 
prompts one to look this way 
and that way and to smite the 
Egyptian, who dodges, but 
never dreams of resenting, the 
stick,—for the dark, timid, 
slender Egyptian shrinks from 
the resolute spirit and strong 
muscle of the fair race. But, 
on the whole, the treatment of 
natives by Englishmen is con- 
siderate and just. This last 
attribute possesses, in the eyes 
of a native who is unable to 
recognise cheating as a fault, 
a value difficult to overrate. 
“By the word of an English- 
man” is held a guarantee of 
good faith more binding than 
any oath which superstition 
can devise, because no English 
gentleman who has contracted 
to pay a shilling would dream 
of discharging his obligation 
with sixpence. 

On more than one occasion I 
noticed certain somewhat path- 
etic instances of good feeling 
entertained towards the white 
man. Following the track to 
Abydos, where there was not 
a sign of a European, I met 
a native funeral procession, with 
its customary train of wailing, 
shrieking, dishevelled mourners. 
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As a matter of course, we bared 
our heads to the relic of human- 
ity who had passed into that 
eternal life which fools call 
death. A few minutes after- 
wards a fellah came up to me, 
and, laying his hand upon my 
arm, said in grateful tones, 
“You good man; you salaam 
poor dead ’un. I thank you, 
my gentlemans.” At Luxor 
an Arab headman thus bade 
me adieu, “We very sorry 
you go. You say come again 
next year. How can tell next 
year? See how quick Queen 
Victoria die. We very sorry. 
We used to say ‘God save the 
Queen.’ Now we say ‘God 
save the King,’ but that not 
same ting.” Again a donkey- 
boy to whom I had been 
friendly, expressing his regret 
at my departure, informed me 
that in recollection of me he 
intended to designate two 
newly purchased jackasses 
“Colonel Knollys and Misser 
Francis” (my companion). 
Wishing to draw him out, I 
replied, “Oh, you will soon 
forget all about me, and call 
the donkeys after some other 
customer.” His feelings were 
much hurt, and he assured me 
earnestly, “No, my gentleman. 
Suppose you come here next 
year you find all same ting. 
Always old donkey Colonel 
Knollys, and young donkey 
Misser Francis.” Absit omen. 

Irrigation! The very word 
is associated with deadly dul- 
ness, with the shibboleth of 
Indian nomenclature, and with 
the statistics of colonial finance. 
Its full import is as difficult to 
grasp as the philosophical terms 
“subjective” and “ objective,” 
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and its details are as trivial as 
the minutiz of sacerdotal sanc- 
tity. Yet to write half-a-dozen 
pages about Egypt and to 
ignore the subject of irrigation 
would constitute the same affec- 
tation of omission as a disqui- 
sition on Lord Nelson without 
a reference to Trafalgar, or an 
essay on the Duke of Welling- 
ton without an allusion to 
Waterloo. A. still more im- 
portant consideration is that 
the merits of English, and the 
demerits of French, administra- 
tion must to a great extent be 
gauged by their respective 
success or failure in grappling 
with the difficulty of irrigation 
—vital above all others to the 
prosperity, to the very existence, 
of the Egyptian people. Pic- 
ture to yourself, reader, a terri- 
tory equal in area to two-thirds 
of European Russia, with a 
climate of ideal excellence and 
delight, with a salubrity which 
qualifies it for the world’s sana- 
torium, but with a soil as in- 
fertile as ground glass, practi- 
cally destitute of rain from 
year’s end to year’s end, and 
watered by only a single river, 
which for 1000 miles is unfed 
by tributary, brook, or stream- 
let. Yet this one river can be 
so utilised as to cause a consid- 
erable portion of the desert to 
blossom like the rose. The Nile, 
that great stream, which not 
only fertilises but constitutes 
the highway of traffic! for the 
country, rushing down to the 
sea, has deposited a plain of 
alluvium which even in this 
semi-tropical latitude causes the 
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plains to rival in verdure an 
English May. The storage 
and the distribution of the 
waters of the Nile may be so 
divested of technicalities as to 
be plain as ABC, to interest 
intensely, to charm, and to 
awaken an admiring awe at 
the beautiful adaptations of 
that unseen Providence which 
men nickname chance. 

During a fixed period in the 
year heavy tropical rains flood 
the equatorial lakes Victoria 
and Albert Nyanza, the sources 
of the White Nile, and 3100 
miles distant from the Mediter- 
ranean. Similar downpours in 
the territories about the Abys- 
sinian mountains, 1600 miles 
from the Delta mouths, feed 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara. 
Their combined effects cause a 
progressive inundation through- 
out the whole length of the 
river. At Assouan it begins in 
the middle of July, reaches its 
maximum in October, and 
thenceforth steadily declines, so 
that in May the Nile is a con- 
glomeration of shallows, and its 
vicinity a withered area of dust- 
plains. During the flood sea- 
son the valley of the Upper 
Nile, varying in breadth from 
four miles in Nubia to fifteen 
miles in Egypt proper, resembles 
an enormous lake; while in the 
Delta the whole country is a 
land of artificial rivers, the 
canals are filled, the dykes are 
in a condition of overflow, and 
innumerable streamlets lead the 
water over every inch of ground 
which is at a practicable level. 
The country is, however, acutely 
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1 IT have not attempted to deal with the subject of railways in Egypt. Its 
importance is indisputable and obvious, but its details are dull. 
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sensitive to any deficiency in, 
or excess of, moisture. For 
example, should the maximum 
rise at Assouan amount to only 
21 feet, famine will result in 
several localities. If it exceeds 
28 feet, the crops will rot, 
many thousands will be reduced 
to misery and starvation. The 
ground is not tilled before being 
sown, the seed is simply scat- 
tered over the ooze, “the bread 
is cast on the waters, and is 
found after many days.” 
Wherever the river is con- 
ducted vegetation rushes into 
life with a speed and a luxuri- 
ance which is astounding, so 
that three and even four crops 
can be obtained in one year ; 
but wherever a higher level 
cuts the land off from the be- 
neficent irrigation, the soil de- 
clines to grow a single blade or 
a radish, At Beni Hassan I 
found I could stand astride over 
the line of demarcation, cut as 
sharply as with a knife, with 
one foot buried in clover and 
the other sunk in sand. 

I have used the expression 
“admiring awe” as applied to 
the benefits conferred by the 
Nile. Were its water of the 
ordinary river-nature, however 
abundant the supply, it would 
not produce a tithe of the ac- 
tual results. Its beautiful speci- 
ality consists in its being charged 
with constituents of remarkably 
fertilising property. The At- 
bara furnishes volcanic dust, 
the White Nile fine white clay 
and decayed vegetation, the 
Blue Nile rich alluvium. The 
combination may be compared 
to a boundless quantity of 


liquid guano placed at the 
disposal of ungrateful man 
without costing him a penny. 
The first sight of my bath on 
board a river-steamer dismayed 
me. The muddy mess looked 
more nasty than the slops of 
the traditional workhouse bath. 
When the water was drained 
off a thin film was deposited 
at the bottom, and constituted 
an object - lesson. This thin 
film revealed the fertilising 
matter in suspension, which 
causes Egypt to teem with 
fruitfulness without a single 
spadeful of manure. 
Intimately connected with 
the torrential overflow of the 
Nile are two features which 
cail for special notice, because 
they directly bear on the credit 
and honour due to English 
travellers. The present genera- 
tion are prone to speak lightly 
of — almost to forget — the 
services of noble explorers, such 
as Speke, Grant, and Baker. 
As I have already pointed out, 
the Great Lakes constitute the 
main reservoirs which feed the 
river, and their replenishment 
is intimately connected with 
the branches of the Upper Nile 
and its sources traced by Speke. 
The lofty motives which actu- 
ated our illustrious fellow- 
countryman were finely illus- 
trated by his reply to the late 
John Blackwood,! who had sug- 
gested to him that he was un- 
duly risking his life by re- 
turning to Africa for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining 
the exact source of the head 
stream of the great river. The 
eyes of the gentle - hearted, 
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diffident-mannered man flashed 
fire as he energetically ex- 
claimed, “ Blackwood, what do 
you think my feelings to my 
Queen and my country would 
be did some little French- 
man walk into the district 
and, in advance of an Eng- 
lishman, discover the foun- 
tainhead of the Nile?” He 
predicted that, once the country 
from Suakim to Dongola was 
governed by the Queen, it 
would become the granary of 
England, which seems likely to 
be fulfilled. 

Another achievement which 
deserves mention is the removal 
of the “sudd ’—masses of dense 
vegetable matter, both living 
and dead, which block up cer- 
tain of the reaches of the Upper 
Nile, and reduce the river in 
parts to little more than a 
swamp. From time to time 
further small floating islands of 
vegetation fasten themselves on 
to the sudd, which becomes con- 
solidated and overgrown with 
grass and reeds, and in one in- 
stance measured three-quarters 
of a mile in width. Merely to 
cut a channel through this inter- 
vening obstacle would be at- 
tended with very incomplete 
results; it was necessary to 
remove it altogether. This was 
effected during the early part of 
1900 by Major Peake and his 
able subordinates, Lieutenants 
Fell and Drury, R.N. Deep 
ditches were dug through the 
solid peat, the main mass be- 
came detached and floated down 
stream, subsequently gradually 
breaking up in its course, and 
a wide, deep, swiftly - flowing 
channel was opened up. The 


volume of water thus set free 
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was enormous, immediately and 
materially affecting the irriga- 
tion of Lower Egypt, and the 
operation must be pronounced a 
brilliant engineering feat. The 
reader may better understand 
the foregoing by the simile of a 
gutter-stream flowing towards 
a gully. Leaves, sticks, and 
stones may have blocked the 
current and have caused the 
road to be flooded. But when 
these impediments are raked 
away, the water instantly re- 
sumes its downward course with 
the rush of a small Niagara. It 
is not anticipated that the re- 
moval of the sudd will affect the 
amount of the fertilising matter 
held in suspension. 

Inasmuch as without irriga- 
tion the whole of Egypt would 
be an uninhabitable desert, its 
rulers from the remotest ages— 
dating from Mena, B.c. 4400— 
have exerted their utmost and 
unremitting efforts to ensure 
and extend its action. Up to 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, their expedients 
were limited to canals, trenches, 
primitive water - wheels, and 
manual water - buckets or 
“shadoofs,” saving in the case 
of the Joseph of the Bible, 
who at Pharaoh’s command 
constructed a reservoir which 
fertilised the Fayum province, 
and who in some measure 
regulated the flow of the Nile. 
The process of irrigation was 
controlled neither by system 
nor skill, and the preservation 
of the river-banks and canals 
was ensured only by exercise 
of a cruelty and an expendi- 
ture of human life compared 
to which the rule of Nero was 
mild, and the hecatombs of 
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Napoleon were but as a drop 
in the bucket. The conse- 
quence was that more than 
half the fertilising fluid rolled 
down by the Nile was washed 
into the sea in sheer waste. 
In 1799 Napoleon suggested 
that a dam, or a “barrage” 
according to the more Angli- 
cised term, should be con- 
structed at Cairo to hold back 
the surplus water and irrigate 
a larger area: in 1833 some 
pottering measures were in- 
itiated to put this scheme into 
effect, and in 1843 the work 
was seriously taken in hand 
by a Frenchman, Mougel Bey, 
in the service of Mehemet Ali. 
After twenty-four years’ labour 
the result proved a failure; in 
1863 the force of the dammed- 
up water was found to be too 
powerful for the masonry, and 
had not the sluices been raised, 
the entire structure would have 
been swept away. Thereupon, 
after an interregnum of dawd- 
ling and inefficiency, the aid of 
English engineers was invoked, 
and in 1884 the original bar- 
rage had been so strengthened 
and repaired that it had been 
rendered safe. Its complete 
restoration, plus some impor- 
tant additions, was concluded 
in 1891, and forthwith the 
agricultural prosperity of the 
entire Delta advanced by leaps 
and bounds. It has long since 
repaid by increased revenues, 
raised from easily borne in- 
creased taxes, every penny of 
the money expended on it. 

It cannot be said that the 
part which the French played 
in these barrage operations re- 
dounded on the whole to their 
credit. It is certain they were 
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much hampered by the im- 
patience and folly of successive 
Khedives, and by their false 
position as advisers and not 
as directors. It is also certain 
that they were still more ad- 
versely affected by their own 
evil régime, under which there 
was at least a connivance of 
the cruel corvee and the ruth- 
less kourbash—and of all the 
boons conferred on Egypt by 
England none has been of 
greater value than the entire 
abolition of this brutal tyranny ; 
by their laxity in financial 
transactions, which trod closely 
on the margin of corruption ; 
by their weak sense of duty ; 
by their strong sense of jealousy 
towards the English, and their 
still greater animosity towards 
their own countrymen. In 
1883, when the French civil 
engineers realised the hopeless 
failure of their own barrage, 
they “made off,” and carried 
away with them all the plans 
and statistics. By this pitiful 
spite the English were com- 
pelled to begin de novo the 
entire work of exploration and 
estimates. No explanations, 
however, can refute the state- 
ment that the French barrage 
was a dismal failure, and that 
the English barrage is a 
brilliant success—a success, by 
the way, which confers high 
honour on Sir Colin Moncrieff, 
Mr Willcocks, General Rundall, 
R.E., Major Brown, and other 
Engineer officials. 

That this was not due toa 
fortuitous concourse of acci- 
dents is further proved by the 
additional barrages undertaken 
by the English, which will 
duplicate and triplicate the 
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agricultural wealth of Upper 
Egypt. The Assiout and As- 
souan works, 200 miles apart, 
were begun in 1898, and when 
I visited them last January 
they were in so forward a state 
of completion that their final 
success was placed beyond 
question. To enter into the 
details of Sir John Aird’s 
magnificent enterprise — the 
most splendid of its kind ever 
attempted—would far exceed 
the limits of this paper. I 
must therefore content myself 
with stating that its result will 
be to improve enormously the 
existing fertility, to double the 
area under cultivation and the 
produce of the country, and to 
provide additional food suffi- 
cient to support nearly five 
million human beings. 

Should the foregoing state- 
ment chance to come under the 
notice of an Egyptologist, 
archeologist, or artist, it will 
probably evoke from him an 
outburst of indignation: the 
barrage near Assouan will 
partly submerge and _ practi- 
cally destroy the island of 
Phyle with its temple. Scath- 
ing denunciations have been 
hurled against the design and 
its designers: “Is a priceless 
monument of antiquity, one of 
the world’s most precious gems, 
to be for ever lost to civilisation 
merely in order that a few 
more fellaheen may grow a 
little more cotton, sugar, and 
rice? Is £58. d. to take per- 
emptory precedence of artistic 
beauty? Must all charms flee 
at the mere touch of cold phil- 
osophy? Why not build the 
Lord Leigh- 
publicly declared that 
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“any tampering with Phyle 
would be a lasting blot on the 
English occupation of Egypt.” 

Compassion on humanity, 
which some may possibly con- 
sider denotes a loftier appre- 
ciation of the beautiful than 
the sickly hysteria of artistic 
dilettanteism, replies, “‘ To feed 
in perpetuity a vast additional 
number of human beings—the 
increase has been estimated at 
five millions—to mitigate their 
normal miseries of starvation, 
poverty, and pain, ought not 
that to take precedence of the 
retention of an object of archi- 
tectural beauty gazed at an- 
nually by two or twenty thou- 
sand tourists, and by ten or a 
hundred artistic pundits ?” 

The destruction of a beauti- 
ful Phyle, admittedly deplor- 
able, does not constitute the 
destruction of a _ beautiful 
“unique” temple. Structures 
of a similar nature, and vying 
with one another in beauty, 
are innumerable along the 
Upper Nile. “Go elsewhere” 
would practically amount to 
a prohibition of the work, be- 
cause any other site would be 
shackled with prohibitive diffi- 
culties. The sole reply to Lord 
Leighton’s dictum is that “a 
great many wise men have 
uttered a great many foolish 
and wrong sayings.” 

Arguing the question with 
some fiery pro-Philistines at 
Luxor, I suggested to them the 
following parallel — not more 
strained than most parallels: 
“ Supposing you were required 
to decide on the alternative of 
saving from fire or shipwreck 
some incomparable picture — 
say the Sistine Madonna — 
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or a baby, which would you 
elect?” “The baby!” clam- 
oured the women. “The pic- 
ture!” shouted the men; “ the 
Sistine Madonna has no dupli- 
cate, whereas there are plenty 
of babies.” Pushing my argu- 
ment into the territory of the 
preposterous, “ On whom, then, 
will you have compassion,—on 
five million human sufferers, or 
on the pylons and hypostyles 
of Phyle?” The artist-bigots 
turned the subject. 

To sum up my attempted 
exposition of “French waning.” 
The prejudices of many Euro- 
pean countries and of all cold 
hearts and narrow minds are 
against us, and to part with 
prejudice costs us more than 
to part with ought else, except 
money. But where the judg- 
ment of our critics is not like 
the pupil of the eye, which 
contracts in proportion as more 
light is cast upon it, I suggest 
that the indictment against the 
French is substantiated. I 
submit that not merely circum- 
stantial but direct evidence, 
historical records, admitted 
facts, and, above all, incontest- 
able results, prove the French 
rule to have been disastrous to 
Egypt, to the Egyptians, to 
European interests, and to 
civilisation. I point to the 
systematic laxity of their sub- 
ordinates, and to the frequent 
corruption of their higher offi- 
cials; and to their failures in 
the vital work of irrigation. I 
urge that under their sway the 
finances lapsed into the rotten- 
ness of desperate bankruptcy ; 
that justice, law, and order 
were at best ignored, and at 
worst scouted; and that the 
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natives were crushed into a 
condition of slavery and misery 
more than usually pitiable be- 
cause less than usually resisted. 
At last the tocsin sounded: 
when in 1882 the French nation 
refused to join us in saving the 
country from the horrors of 
anarchy, and their fleet steamed 
away from Alexandria, they 
decided the fate of France as a 
participator in the rule of 
Egypt. That July day marks 
the beginning of a claim on the 
part of England to govern, or 
at least to semi-govern, a terri- 
tory the savagedom of which 
would be hostile both to her 
own welfare and to that of 
Europe. 

To focus attention on my 
attempted demonstration of 
“English waxing.” Has not 
England indicated her claim? 
“Entirely through motives of 
self-interest” is the illogically 
spiteful retort of the French. 
Do motives annihilate facts? 
Is it, or is it not, a fact that 
under our administration the 
financial and general prosperity 
have burst forth into a luxuri- 
ance which is hateful to France, 
and of which neither Seti nor 
Thothmes ever dreamed? Is it, 
or is it not, a fact that a system 
of civil and criminal justice has 
been established under English 
jurisdiction, and has prevailed 
during several years; that 
sanitary regulations have been 
enforced on the old, and ele- 
mentary education exacted for 
the young; that the kourbash 
and the corvee are as much out 
of date now as the rack and the 
thumbscrew—that not a day’s 
forced labour can be exacted, or 
a lash of the whip can be in- 
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flicted, save with the liability to 
penal retribution? Is it, or is it 
not, a fact that equity and free- 
dom, health and happiness, pre- 
vail to an extent which ten years 
ago would have been regarded 
as a reverie of Utopia? It would 
be difficult to quote the case of 
any other country which, in so 
brief a period of tolerable gov- 
ernment, has mace equal strides 
in prosperity. But institutions, 
like trees, can never produce 
their proper fruits if there be 
perpetual tampering with their 
roots. Can any reasoner of 
average intelligence maintain 
that righteousness requires us 
to cease splendid work because 
of the pettishness of French sus- 
ceptibilities ; that we ought to 
pretermit successful irrigation 
undertakings, and the repres- 
sion of tyranny; that justice 
requires us to hurl back this 
fair country into the reign of 
misery, ruin, and misrule—or 
that we should hold our hand in 
the path of progress, though the 
ultimate issue must be a veiled 
protectorate, or even a practical 
annexation, in spite of all the 
Parisian vapourings about Fa- 
shoda? I must really apologise 
for putting a question which 
admits of but one reply from 
every one who is not a bigot or 
a knave. The whining reproach 
of inconsistency—that bugbear 
of weak minds—sometimes ad- 
dressed to England, ‘ You once 
undertook to leave Egypt, yet 
there you are still, and ap- 
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parently you mean to stay,” 
may be dismissed in a single 
sentence. We “ undertook ” 
under conditions not simply 
differing from, but in active 
antagonism to, the emergencies 
which have been subsequently 
developed ; when there was 
reason to be assured that evacu- 
ation would not involve disaster 
to European interests, deplorable 
consequences to the civilisation 
of the world, and the gravest 
perils to our empire. To adhere 
to an undertaking whereof the 
vital conditions have been an- 
nihilated would be to perpetrate 
a crime. 

Possibly even the cold utilita- 
rian will not altogether scoff at 
the further reflections of the 
warm sentimentalist. Why has 
ouradministration beenattended 
with such noble results, involv- 
ing, as is habitually the case 
with mankind, hatred in direct 
proportion to the good effected ’ 
Because our Anglo - Egyptian 
administrators have thought a 
great deal of duty and very 
little of gloire ; because, besides 
being able, they have been 
laborious and upright ; because 
they have been gentlemen, not 
only sans peur but sans reproche : 
because their main aspirations 
have ever been centred in the 
supplication— 

** Découvre moi le mal afin de l’éviter : 
Découvre moi le bien, pour au moins 
le tenter.” 
HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Col. late R.A. 
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THE FUTURE 

NEARLY thirty years ago the 
late Sir George Chesney, than 
whom our country has never 
produced a more original and 
logical military thinker, gave 
a lecture at the Royal United 
Service Institution on _ the 
“English Genius and Army 
Organisation,” in which he ex- 
plained what he considered to 
be the true principles that 
should guide England’s efforts 
to form an efficient army. 
Acknowledging “that England 
is always destined to act with a 
small army,” he dwelt on the ne- 
cessity that it should consist of 
“really picked men,” and that 
in it “not only should every 
soldier be effective for the act- 
ual business of fighting, but 
every soldier should be as su- 
perior to the ordinary con- 
script of Europe as the British 
soldier in India is to the or- 
dinary sepoy of a _ native 
chief.” And, for the employ- 
ment of these men, he said :— 


“The army of the future, in my 
view, should be an army of horse- 
men—not merely cavalry or mounted 
riflemen, but men trained to the 
highest degree of excellence in 
either line; men who should be to 
other soldiers what the knights of 
old were to the ordinary men-at- 
arms —a body quite irresistible ; 
which would sweep away any cav- 
alry of the kind that is commonly 
to be found in armies, and which, 
able to move and operate with great 
rapidity in any direction, would be 
equally beyond overthrow by any in- 
fantry that could be brought against 
It. . . . [would observe, however, 
that I do not suppose the creation 
of this new force would obviate the 
necessity for infantry, or artillery, or 
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engineers; only —and here is the 
main point—instead of these horse- 
men being merely a subsidiary body, 
that the other branches would act in 
offensive warfare as auxiliaries to the 
fighting first line, composed of these, 
our irresistible horsemen.” 


Sir George Chesney’s pro- 
posals were received in blank 
silence by his very distinguished 
audience, as they involved a 
complete rearrangement of 
military ideas, and they were 
opposed to all the traditional 
convictions of soldiers old and 
young. Wisdom has been in 
some sort justified, however. 
What would have been the 
result in South Africa if we 
had been able to put 30,000 
or 40,000 (the numbers men- 
tioned by Sir George Chesney) 
highly trained and practically 
equipped mounted soldiers in 
the field in October 1899? We 
are not, indeed, prepared to go 
with Sir George Chesney to 
the extreme lengths of thinking 
that infantry and artillery 
should only be auxiliaries to our 
fighting line of the future ; but 
the rude teaching of recent 
war has certainly emphasised 
the truth of the principles 
which he worked out in the 
study, and forces us to think 
that mounted soldiers may play 
a very leading part in future 
military operations, and, in 
fact, that we may believe their 
influence will be as great as, if 
not greater than, at any period 
in the history of the past. 

It is worth while to notice, in 
connection with Sir GeorgeChes- 
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ney’s proposals, that there are 
not wanting some signs among 
Continental military students 
that the principle of enormous 
national armies is not altogether 
considered to be without fault. 
National armies must always 
be very useful for lines of com- 
munication and also to furnish 
reinforcements. The immense 
frontage, however, covered by 
troops in modern battles will 
make it impossible to put more 
than a certain number of men 
in line; and the difficulties of 
supply and transport will very 
possibly make it desirable to 
have few and highly trained 
soldiers in preference to very 
large numbers of armed men 
whose military spirit and effi- 
ciency are only respectable. 

England has never been re- 
markable for the strength of 
mounted soldiers that she could 
send to war. Her cavalry, as 
far as it went, has always been 
excellent in quality, but it has 
seldom been in sufficient num- 
bers to have any marked in- 
fluence on a campaign, or even 
on an individual engagement. 
The military credit of the 
country has generally been 
maintained by its infantry, and, 
till the beginning of the opera- 
tions in South Africa, it was 
undoubtedly very generally the 
opinion of high military author- 
ities that cavalry was of sec- 
ondary importance, and that 
good infantry soldiers would be 
able to do almost all the fight- 
ing required by the State. 

It is very true that at Sala- 
manca and Waterloo masses of 
British horsemen charged with 
crushing effect ; but in most of 
our campaigns the cavalry 
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honours were won by small 
bodies, seldom, if ever, exceed- 
ing the strength of a regiment. 
At Villers-en-Couche, Sahagun, 
Aliwal, the actions in the 
Mutiny campaign, and on 
many other occasions that 
could be mentioned, there were 
only a few squadrons, though, 
of course, they were often sup- 
ported by allies or by horsemen 
drawn from subject races in 
our service. The nominal 
brigades that charged at Bala- 
clava were only a few hundreds 
strong. In Africa, however, 
we have seen really large bodies 
of mounted men employed, and 
in General French’s great 
movement on Kimberley over 
5000 men were collected. We 
have supplemented our regular 
cavalry by mounted infantry, 
colonial corps, and yeomanry, 
and all of them have been 
endeavouring to carry out the 
duties indicated by Sir George 
Chesney as being all-important 
in modern war. That the 
thousands of mounted men who 
have been in the field have not 
produced more effect than has 
resulted from their efforts is 
due to an indifferent state of 
preparation, to the inferior con- 
dition, sometimes the inferior 
class, of their horses, to imper- 
fect equipment, and to lack of 
familiarity with the conditions 
of modern war. All have done 
their best, and their best has 
been very good indeed; but they 
have been grievously handi- 
capped, and, through no fault 
of their own, have been unable 
to exercise their full power and 
to show their full value. 

We think that it is toler- 
ably evident that, of whatever 
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branches our future army is to 
be composed, and whatever may 
be the relative consequence that 
we assign to each of these 
branches, the mounted part of 
England’s forces now demands 
very particular consideration, 
and has an importance so vast 
that every citizen should take 
an interest in it. No excuse, 
therefore, is necessary for direct- 
ing public attention to some of 
the more urgent questions that 
arise, if our military organisa- 
tion is to follow, in some degree, 
the lines which were indicated 
by Sir George Chesney, and 
have been, as we think, undeni- 
ably emphasised by recent ex- 
perience. 

Our mounted forces of the 
future will probably come under 
three classes—cavalry, mounted 
infantry, and yeomanry; but 
in great operations these will 
generally all work together, and 
most of their duties will be 
identical. Occasions may arise 
which will demand the special 
attention of cavalry, or the 
special action of mounted in- 
fantry ; but, broadly speaking, 
all will work for the same ends 
and will be under one command. 
We may therefore at present 
devote our attention to cavalry, 
as they will be in many respects 
the most important, and in 
most duties they must serve as 
a model to the other two. 

It was insisted on by Sir 
George Chesney that the ideal 
mounted soldiers should be 
trained to the highest degree of 
excellence both as cavalry and 
mounted riflemen. This is “a 
large order,” but it is to be, and 
must be, accomplished. What 
cavalry has to aim at in the 
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future is to be able to utilise 
every kind of fighting power, 
and it must not consider that 
any one method of action is 
more its province than another, 
though it may more often be 
used in some services than in 
others. There is especially one 
old - standing military belief 
which must be thrown aside 
once for all. It has been said 
over and over again that the 
same man cannot be trained to 
fight equally well mounted and 
dismounted. Dr Johnson de- 
fined a dragoon as “a kind of 
soldier that serves indifferently 
either on foot or on horseback,” 
and the great doctor has always 
been held to have unwittingly 
enunciated a great military 
truth. But war and the con- 
ditions of war have very 
vastly changed, and the cavalry 
soldier will now be of little 
value if he cannot fight, and 


fight well, both in the saddle or 


on the ground. He must be 
ready and capable either to 
hold or attack a position on 
foot, or to ride with dash and 
vigour against opposing forces 
when circumstances are favour- 
able or occasion demands the 
sacrifice. And that the doing 
of these two kinds of duties 
may reasonably be expected 
from the same men has been 
proved by incidents in the late 
war, when cavalry that have 
been acting to a great extent 
on foot have charged boldly 
and with effect. At Diamond 
Hills there was no lack of dash 
among the 12th Lancers and 
the Household Cavalry, though 
both corps had up to that time 
done nothing but dismounted 
work throughout the campaign. 
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Before going any further 
we would like to say a word 
about the possible use of the 
time - honoured shock tactics 
of cavalry. Many people, many 
practical soldiers indeed, hold 
that the days of charging with 
the arme blanche in the face of 
modern firearms have gone for 
ever, but we cannot think that 
they are altogether justified in 
their opinion. As long as 
troops are cool, steady, and 
under command, it would no 
doubt be almost impossible for 
cavalry to attack them with 
any chance of success, unless 
they were taken very com- 
pletely by surprise, or were 
found under some special cir- 
cumstances which interfered 
with their fire, such as fog, &e. 
We say designedly almost im- 
possible, for, in order to attain 
a worthy end, cavalry may be 
called upon to sacrifice itself, 
and, if it does so, the end may 
be gained by the sacrifice. 
Firearms were not quite so 
good in 1870 as they are to- 
day, but they were very sufli- 
ciently destructive, and yet at 
Mars la Tour, Bredow’s weak 
brigade (six or seven squad- 
rons) charged greatly superior 
numbers with tremendous and 
profitable effect, though at the 
price of terrible losses. 

Even in South Africa we 
have seen slow-moving infantry, 
toiling up rocky hillsides, turn 
their enemy out of chosen posi- 
tions; and it seems not im- 
probable that, on a tolerably 
flat open country, circumstances 
may present themselves which 
would permit swiftly-advancing 
cavalry to strike a blow much 
as it did in bygone times. The 
very effectiveness of modern 
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arms will, we cannot but think, 
give not infrequent oppor- 
tunities to cavalry which are 
well led and ride straight at 
the critical moment. Infantry 
that has been long exposed to 
fire, or has been by any accident 
exposed to its full effect for 
even a very short time, must be 
liable to great, if possibly only 
temporary, disorganisation and 
loss of moral, and would be an 
easy prey to a watchful cavalry 
leader whose squadrons were 
available and prompt. What 
would have been the result on 
Lord Methuen’s force on the 
fatal day at Magersfontein if, 
after the blast of fire that 
shattered “he Highland brigade, 
the Boers had been able to let 
loose even one effective regiment 
of well-trained cavalry? Those 
who were on the spot can best 
answer the question. We may 
pass over the possible encounters 
of cavalry with cavalry. They 
will probably retain much the 
same conditions as formerly. 
There will be a certain use of 
firearms, but the ultimate deci- 
sion will rest with the employ- 
ment of mounted tactics, and 
the effective rush of man and 
horse. 

With regard to what we may 
call the preliminary training of 
our cavalry, there is little to be 
said. Pace numerous critics, 
our system of equitation is very 
good indeed, and it is not too 
much to say that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, no cavalry in 
Europe contains better horse- 
men than does that of England. 
Nothing has ever yet been sug- 
gested, within the capabilities 
of man and horse, in which our 
soldiers do not excel, and, if our 
country finds it desirable to 
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maintain a large mounted 
force, the efficiency of that 
force will certainly not be de- 
teriorated by any lack of skill 
in equitation. And, if we can 
always count upon having sol- 
diers who can ride, we may 
rest assured that, when they 
are put together in squadrons, 
they will always be able to 
manceuvre. Whether, however, 
our manceuvre formations, par- 
ticularly in forming columns of 
route, may not be greatly and 
advantageously simplified, is a 
matter that will require careful 
attention ; but it is so essentially 
technical that we cannot here 
discuss it. 

To come to broader ques- 
tions, we fear that it must be 
allowed that, as riflemen, the 
training of our mounted sol- 
diers, in common with our in- 
fantry, and almost to a greater 
extent than our infantry, is 
still very defective, and must 
be essentially improved. 

In ‘Maga’ a very practical 
paper on “Army Shooting”?! 
appeared in March. It was 
by “An Infantry Officer,” and 
was intended to apply to in- 
fantry, but every word of its 
teaching touches cavalry also. 
There is one point, however, in 
which we venture to think 
that its recommendations may 
be enlarged. Cavalry, even 
more than infantry, suffer from 
not having a rifle-range in close 
proximity to their quarters. 
Infantry soldiers may without 
much inconvenience be taken 
to their range, even if it is at 
some distance, for the time 
occupied is of no particular 


importance; but this cannot 
so easily be done with cavalry, 
at least in the early stages of 
their training, say during the 
first year of their service, for 
their horses must be attended 
to, and their time is necessarily 
broken into by riding drills. 
Morris-tube ranges are, no 
doubt, very useful, but they 
cannot give practice which will 
quite satisfactorily replace the 
use of service ammunition. We 
think that in, or close by, every 
cavalry quarter there should be 
a rifle-range, even if it is only 
300 or 500 yards. It must 
necessarily, of course, be care- 
fully protected by screens, as 
is the case in many practice- 
ranges on the Continent, and 
there would be no difficulty in 
making such a range perfectly 
safe, while at the same time 
it retains the essential con- 
ditions of having varying light 
and passing currents of air of 
varying strength. The targets, 
whatever they might be, should 
be reduced in size to make up 
for the shortness of the range, 
and there is no reason why 
some of them should not be 
made to move or to appear 
and disappear. Such a range 
would not have all the ad- 
vantages of one of full propor- 
tions, but it would do perfectly 
well for all preliminary instruc- 
tion, and would enable men to 
become familiar with their 
weapons in the early days of 
their soldiering, or to practise 
enough to maintain a good 
measure of efficiency after they 
had been thoroughly trained. 
We believe that no nation, as 
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a nation, shoots better than 
the Swiss, and, in Switzerland, 
short ranges such as we sug- 
gest are in common use. 

For the regular practice of 
the trained soldiers it matters 
not whether the rifle-range is 
at some distance, for they can 
ride to it, and this will be in 
some degree an advantage, as 
they will thus be partially 
placed in service conditions. 
And, with regard to unlimited 
practice, the cavalry of to-day, 
armed with our present maga- 
zine carbine or any other small- 
bore weapon, have an immense 
advantage over their predeces- 
sors who used the Martini car- 
bine. The Martini kicked so 
severely that few soldiers, and 
certainly no recruits, could fire 
more than a comparatively small 
number of rounds at a target 
without grave inconvenience. 
We have constantly seen men 
stuffing towels and newspapers 
under their jackets to protect 
their shoulders; and we re- 
member one weakly and _ in- 
experienced recruit whose collar- 
bone was broken by the kick 
of his carbine. With the 
modern weapon, on the con- 
trary, almost any number of 
rounds may be fired: there is 
no kick, and the shoulder is 
never bruised. 

But will the carbine be the 
only weapon to be carried by 
our cavalry ? Some people are 
much inclined to say Yes, and to 
add that, for charging purposes, 
it will be sufficient to fix a sort 
of dagger-bayonet on to the fire- 
arm, which would then be used 
as a kind of lance. This idea 
is not unfavourably looked upon 
by certainly at least one of our 
best cavalry leaders, who has 
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had as much experience in the 
field as any other officer of his 
arm. Still we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to entertaining it, and 
we do not think that it can in 
any way be considered to be 
logically sound. All wars are 
not going to be like that in 
South Africa in their condi- 
tions, and we must not allow 
our judgment to be carried 
away by our recent experiences. 
We must also remember that, 
even though the arme blanche 
had very few opportunities of 
showing its power, it inspired 
a very wholesome degree of 
funk into our enemies, who 
constantly evacuated positions 
when cavalry had outflanked 
them, and there was any pos- 
sibility that they might be ex- 
posed to lance or sword. It is, 
of course, impossible that our 
cavalry should in the future 
burden themselves as they have 
done hitherto with the weight 
of both sword and lance besides 
a carbine. We must choose 
between the two, therefore, and 
it certainly seems as if the lance 
is the one to be retained. The 
lance has been advancing in 
favour in our army during 
recent years, for lances have 
been given to the front-rank 
men of all regiments except the 
Household Cavalry and Hussars. 
Presumably, therefore, its merits 
are indisputable, for they must 
have been well weighed by the 
many officers who are competent 
to give an opinion from per- 
sonal experience of the weapon, 
both in war and in the sports 
of peace. 

In the meantime perhaps we 
should do well to allow hussars 
and the household cavalry still 
to retain their swords, and to 
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give the lance to all other 
cavalry soldiers. The swords, 
however, that are to be provided, 
for hussars at anyrate, should 
be very different from the ill- 
balanced articles now in use, 
so heavy that not even the 
most powerful men could wield 
them in a mélée for five minutes 
without paralysing fatigue, and 
carried in a steel scabbard, which 
makes a constant clatter in the 
ranks, is very conspicuous in 
the sun’s rays, and most effectu- 
ally blunts the edge of the 
weapon, Our sword - exercise 
should also be altogether re- 
modelled; but that, again, is 
a technical question into which 
we have neither space nor in- 
clination to enter at present. 
Probably there is no more 
pressing problem to be solved 
with regard to our cavalry in 
the future than that of the 
weight which is to be carried 
by the horse. There is a gen- 
eral impression that the great 
load that weighs so heavily on 
a trooper is made up of all sorts 
of comforts and conveniences 
belonging to the rider. Sir 
Charles Napier’s scathing criti- 
cism of the English light 
cavalry soldier in his day is 
remembered, and it is assumed 
that what the great general 
believed to be true then is true 
still, But Sir Charles Napier 
sometimes allowed himself to 
speak without duly weighing 
his words. Even fifty years 
ago the responsibility for the 
great weight carried by an 
English cavalry horse on ser- 
vice could only be laid in a 
very small degree on the car- 
riage of extra frippery, and in 
the field to-day all extras 
have been rigorously eliminated 
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from the animal’s load. This 
load is composed of articles 
which must be always forth- 
coming on a campaign, and, if 
they are not otherwise provided 
for, they must be carried by the 
horse. And it may surprise 
many people to know that the 
weight of these essential articles 
is certainly over seven stone, 
made up by saddlery, numnah, 
arms, ammunition, cloak, horse- 
blanket, waterproof -sheet, a 
day’s corn for horse and rations 
for man, with one or two indis- 
pensable items, such as picket- 
peg and wire-cutters. There 
are no extra garments for the 
man, except perhaps a spare 
shirt and woollen cap. Now, 
all these things must be carried, 
if the health of man and horse 
and the fighting power of man 
are to be considered at all, and 
it is clear that they must be 
considered. 

Apparently there are two 
alternatives — either we must 
have a number of led spare 
horses, as our enemy the Boers 
have had, or we must have 
light carts, perhaps like the 
Indian tongas or the Cape carts, 
which have been found so use- 
ful during the war by the corps 
fortunateenough topossessthem. 
The first -named resource has 
some advantages, but it involves 
the employment of many men 
to lead and tend the animals. 
This suited the Boers very well, 
for they made use of Kaffirs, a 
Helot race which required, or 
at least received, little con- 
sideration, and large numbers 
of horses were also available. 
But it would not equally be 
applicable to British cavalry, 
except possibly in India, where 
native followers can be pro- 
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cured. Elsewhere we have no 
inferior race available for such 
service, and Englishmen would 
be too expensive in every sense. 
There would always be diffi- 
culty also in providing sufficient 
horses. Remains the plan of 
having light carts, into which 
everything not immediately re- 
quired may be thrown. Three 
or four light carts would be re- 
quired for each squadron, and 
even then difficulties would 
arise. After a day’s march on 
service, possibly including some 
fighting, some men may have 
to remain on outpost duty, 
some may be detached suddenly, 
and certainly some will be found 
to have fallen out either on 
account of wounds or accident. 
Now, if the necessaries of these 
men are in the squadron carts, 
it is only too likely that they 
will not always be to hand 
when they are wanted, and 
very considerable hardship will 
be caused to individual men 
and horses. 

The whole subject bristles 
with difficulties, but they must 
be resolutely faced. Even at 
the risk of some occasional 
hardship (which, indeed, would 
probably be made up for by the 
reduced strain on the horse’s 
powers and by the animal’s 
improved condition), some of 
the present equipment must be 
divorced from the saddle. The 
saddle itself, which is now made 
extremely strong, and therefore 
proportionately heavy, in order 
to support the weight of the 
articles now attached to it, 
might then be considerably 
lightened, and this would still 
further reduce the horse’s load. 
The bridle, too, may be less 
massive and complicated than 
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it now is. Some enthusiasts 
have gone so far as to suggest 
that the soldier’s weapons may 
be somewhat reduced in weight. 
The sword and scabbard may 
be, and should be, as we have 
already said, much lighter than 
they now are; but the lance, if 
it is to be trustworthy, cannot 
well be lightened even by an 
ounce; and, with regard to the 
carbine, the general trend of 
opinion is that it should have a 
longer range, and therefore have 
a slightly longer barrel, with 
consequently some increase in 
weight. If, however, all con- 
tingencies are to be reasonably 
well provided for, it does not 
appear to be possible to reduce 
the load on the troop-horse’s 
back below fifteen stone, in- 
cluding the rider, who in his 
uniform will scale on an aver- 
age between eleven and twelve 
stone. This will be a vast 
improvement on the present 
condition of things, and we 
shall have the considerable sat- 
isfaction of knowing that at 
anyrate no European cavalry 
is so lightly equipped. 

And with regard to the 
horses on which our cavalry 
will be mounted, we cannot 
help believing that they ought 
to be of a very different class 
from the animals that have 
been used in the past, and that 
they must lead a very different 
life from that which has been 
the rule for British troopers. 
Even if we make all allowances 
for being sent into the field 
before they had recovered the 
condition lost on the voyage, 
for being insufficiently fed, for 
being badly supplied with 
water, and for being loaded 
with a crushing weight, it 
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appears tolerably evident that 
the average English troop- 
horses failed in South Africa. 
Very excellent judges have 
confidently asserted that they 
lacked breeding, they lacked 
stamina, and that they were 
difficult to feed. At home they 
could pass through a month of 
summer manceuvres without 
breaking down, but that was 
nearly their limit; and on war 
service they were unable to 
withstand hardship, and they 
disdained any but the choicest 
food. 

We must, if possible, find 
tougher, hardier, sounder ani- 
mals than those which have 
contented us heretofore. And 
the question at once arises, 
whether, for military purposes, 
we have not gone in too much 
for size (and by size we mean 
height), sometimes indeed losing 
sight of the necessity for equiv- 
alent bone and girth. It has 
been borne in upon us lately 
that it is not the tall horses 
that are most enduring and 
most able to adapt themselves 
to the rough conditions of a 
campaign. Without taking into 
account the ponies on which our 
enemies have been mounted, and 
the ordinary Cape horses and 
Basutos which have carried so 
many of our irregular corps, we 
believe there is no doubt that 
the cobs sent from England 
have given a very good account 
of themselves, —better compara- 
tively than have the tall troopers 
of the regular cavalry. 

It is too often forgotten that 
all English thoroughbred horses 
(and our troopers are valuable 
only in proportion to the amount 
of pure blood in their veins) are 
descended, roughly speaking, 
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from three great sires imported 
into England from the East 
about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and that 
these three progenitors were 
each only fourteen hands high. 
The change in the physical 
conditions of the race has been 
brought about by careful breed- 
ing, and by a different manner 
of life and different nourishment 
from those that fell to the lot 
of the original Arab or Barb. 
The race has increased in height 
and in speed over comparatively 
short distances, but, part passu, 
it has become more delicate in 
constitution and less able to 
exist under natural conditions. 
We may well consider, there- 
fore, whether, for the purposes 
of a large proportion of our 
mounted soldiers, we should not 
be wise to revert to a smaller, 
more compact type of horse 
than has been lately employed. 
There is an old saying, “ A good 
big horse is better than a good 
little one”; but this, like all 
other proverbs, is only true with 
reservations, and all horsemen 
well know that greater height 
in a horse does not necessarily 
mean that the animal has 
greater strength in every direc- 
tion. We may appeal also to 
the experience of all travellers 
and explorers, which seems to 
tell that it is the small, even 
the very small, horses which, 
on poor and scanty food, have 
been best able to do the hardest 
work, to go through the longest 
and most trying journeys. 

In our own islands we possess 
several breeds (Exmoor ponies, 
Welsh and Irish ponies, &c.) 
which yield to no animals in 
the world in the essential 
qualities that we require. May 
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we not consider the possibility, 
by the admixture of Arab blood 
or otherwise, of producing, in 
connection with these breeds, 
a small type of horse that is 
sound, hardy, and very endur- 
ing? It may be said that no 
breed will be produced by pri- 
vate enterprise for Government 
purposes alone; but even now 
there is a very considerable 
demand for small active horses 
for many purposes, and, above 
all, polo is rapidly becoming a 
national game. The animals 
that it demands must not be 
more than 14-2 in height, and 
if breeders tried to produce 
polo-ponies, the stock that did 
not turn out exactly suitable 
for the game would be precisely 
what we think some of our 
cavalry might well take. We 
say particularly sone of our 
cavalry, for we must still be- 
lieve that for special purposes 
we should always have a pro- 
portion of heavy cavalry. This 
would, of course, only mean 
men mounted on comparatively 
big horses of a better class 
than our present troopers, who, 
while performing all ordinary 
work, would be spared from 
employment on scouting, recon- 
naissance, and similar fatiguing 
duties except in case of emer- 
gency, and would be retained 
for the occasions on which 
shock-power was especially de- 
sired. It is possible, indeed, 
that cavalry reconnaissances on 
a large scale may soon be con- 
sidered of doubtful value. One 
man on a bicycle can often find 
out more than a cavalry divi- 
sion; and there is apparently 
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a great future for specially 
trained patrols, aided by the 
portable field telegraph, or even, 
it may be, by a wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus. Once more, 
however, we must shy at a 
very involved and difficult sub- 
ject. But, if the principle of 
largely employing small and 
hardy horses was adopted, we 
must be careful that in their 
treatment in the service they 
must have no chance of losing 
or deteriorating their peculiar 
qualities. The pampered life of 
our troopers must be a thing of 
the past. This in no way means 
lack of care and attention to a 
horse’s real wants, but it does 
mean a very considerable altera- 
tion in our present peace system 
of military stabling and stable 
management.! 

Because we have ventured to 
advocate the employment of 
comparatively small horses, it 
must not be supposed that we 
wish to follow up the argument 
by proposing that they should 
be ridden by very small (or 
apparently small) men. Prac- 
tical experience teaches us that, 
if men are powerful and in good 
condition, there is not above a 
very few pounds difference be- 
tween the weight of an in- 
dividual who is 5 feet 5 inches 
and one who is 5 feet 7 inches 
or 5 feet 8 inches, and it may 
be accepted as a general rule 
that the better the class from 
which a man comes the taller 
he will be. And we must 
have men who are not only 
powerful and active, but of as 
good a quality as possible, if 
they are to do the work that 
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will be required from them. 
The household cavalry in South 
Africa were of course selected 
from their regiments as not 
being the most gigantic of the 
stately cuirassiers, but they 
were all very much above the 
middle size. We have the best 
authority for saying that, in 
the efficient performance of all 
duties, there was no cavalry in 
the field that was better than 
they, and not many that were 
their equals. They had all the 
advantage of belonging to a 
very superior class of men, and 
there has been no suggestion 
that their length of limb and 
weight detracted from it. 

It is a scientific fact that 
typical Englishmen of the upper 
classes are, at twenty years old, 
from 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 
9 inches in height, and of a 
lower class about 5 feet 7 inches. 
Two or three years later, under 
favourable conditions, both 
classes of men are about the 
same height. Men who are 
shorter than the typical height 
are generally so because they 
have been born under unhealthy 
circumstances, because at some 
time in early life they have suf- 
fered from disease, or because 
they have had bad or insufficient 
food. In any case these causes 
of arrest of growth take away 
greatly from an _ individual’s 
physical value when he arrives 
at maturity. Men who are 
taller than the typical height, 
on the other hand, may not im- 
probably be better than typical 
men in the performance of one 
effort of strength, but they will 
not have so much stamina, and, 
after long-continued trials, a 
greater proportion of the typical 
VOL. CLXIX.—NO, MXXVILI. 
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than of the very tall men will 
survive. It is to be noted, 
however, that an _ excess of 
height is better than a defi- 
ciency. A man 6 feet high is, 
generally speaking, physically 
better than a man of 5 feet 6 
inches. It may be urged that 
the French and other nations 
employ smaller men in their 
armies than do the English, but 
we must then remark that the 
typical Frenchman (for instance) 
is some inches shorter than the 
typical Englishman, and our 
neighbours can therefore be 
contented with men of 5 feet 
1 inch or 5 feet 2 inches for 
military service. 

It has often been said also 
that we should enlist for our 
cavalry men like jockeys, second 
horsemen or whippers-in; but 
there is not a sufficient supply 
of well-nourished muscular pig- 
mies, and men of the classes that 
we have named, however strong 
they may be in their bodies, 
generally have, to an experi- 
enced medical eye, some defect 
about the legs. Now a man 
who is in any way weak or 
deficient is, more than ever in 
present circumstances, undesir- 
able as a cavalry soldier. 

No. We know what is the 
size of a typical Englishman. 
Let us enlist men as near that 
size as possible, the nearer the 
better; and let us be thankful 
if we can get them in sufficient 
numbers. 

Sir George Chesney insisted 
that in the ranks of the ideal 
mounted force which he con- 
templated for England’s service, 
only picked men should be 
found. Well, it is difficult, 
when men are being enlisted, to 
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pick them in the sense that he 
meant. It is impossible at first 
sight to say whether any indi- 
vidual who presents himself will 
or will not be a first-rate soldier. 
Men are like horses: some are 
flat-catchers, and some do not 
disclose their real good qualities 
till after long acquaintance. 
All Englishmen nowadays have 
had some education, and their 
intelligence has been more or 
less cultivated; all men who 
pass into the service are sub- 
jected to a tolerably searching 
physical examination, so it is 
not until after a soldier has been 
in a corps for some time that 
an opinion can be formed 
whether he is so markedly in- 
telligent and so physically cap- 
able as to be worthy of a place 
in a corps @ élite. 

Happily, whatever difficulties 
there may have been during the 
past in recruiting for the army, 
there has generally been an 
amply sufficient supply of excel- 
lent men for cavalry. How well 
they represented the best class 
in the English population (what 
Sir George Chesney called “the 
typical Englishman, the sturdy 
well-fed representative English- 
man—men self-reliant, intelli- 
gent, fit to take care of them- 
selves”) is proved by the more 
than respectable positions in 
social life which were occupied 
by the greater part of the 
cavalry reservists who have 
been mobilised for the present 
war. It is probable that, with 
the increased advantages that 
will be offered, we shall in the 
future secure the services of as 
many of the same class as we 
require. Most of them will, 
after a year or two of instruc- 
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tion, come up even to Sir 
George Chesney’s standard of 
“irresistible horsemen.” Those 
that do not then, mentally and 
physically, arrive at the requis- 
ite level, may be permitted to 
take their discharge, with the 
option of being transferred to 
some other arm of the service 
for which they are more fitted. 

We have not said, nor do we 
propose to say, anything about 
the officers who are to com- 
mand our cavalry. ‘Maga’s’ 
opinion about all the officers 
of our army has been expressed 
before to-day in no uncertain 
terms. We most conscientious- 
ly believe that the gentlemen 
who now hold, or are candi- 
dates for, commissions only re- 
quire opportunity and _ en- 
couragement to make them- 
selves past-masters of the art 
of war in every detail, and we 
have Ministerial assurance that 
opportunity, encouragement, 
and stimulus are to be forth- 
coming in the immediate future. 
We may be permitted to quote 
from a private letter the opin- 
ion formed about our cavalry 
officers in South Africa by a 
civilian (not a newspaper cor- 
respondent) who had _ excep- 
tional opportunities of seeing 
the work that they did in the 
field: ‘“‘The colonels do all that 
is in their power, and are ab- 
solutely sound in their loyalty 


to orders. The subaltern boy 
is a perfect marvel, fearless, 
possessed of a marvellous 


amount of military tact, and 
completely to be relied on.” 
As material from which to 
form leaders of her mounted 
forces, what more could the 
country want? 
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THE CANDID FRIEND—HIS DANGEROUS JEREMIADS—ENGLAND’S DISSOLUTION 
—THE COMPETITION OF GERMANY AND AMERICA—-THE EXPORTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN— THE CRITICS OF THE ARMY—A SCOURGE OF 
MINISTERS—MR CHILDERS’S LIFE—THE QUEEN AND MR GLADSTONE— 
THE BUDGET—SIR ALFRED MILNER’ RETURN. 


‘ Give me th’ avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow; 
But of all plagues, good Heav’n, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend!” 


DuRING the past year the 
Pro-Boers, lending an eager ear 
to every unsupported calumny, 
have displayed with an acrid 
insolence the hatred they bear 
to their own country. Eng- 
land can do no right—that is 
their motto; and so keen is 
their joy in what they believe 
England’s failure, that no con- 
cession would appease their 
greedy detestation. Happily 
they find approval where 
they pledge their affection— 
abroad ; at home their spiteful 
ignorance is sternly disre- 
garded save in their own 
packed and guarded meeting- 
houses. But there is another 
cannibal active in the land, 
who would publicly devour 
his own kin. And he is more 
dangerous, because less in- 
genuous, than the disciples of 
Stead. For he is a Candid 
Friend: he wishes nothing but 
well to the Empire. It is 
nothing less than patriotism 
which moves him to reveal the 
horrid truth that Great Britain 
Is ruined body and soul. Of 
course, there is one possible 
method of retrievement. If 
only the rulers of the empire 
will listen to the profound ad- 
vice of the Candid Friend, all 





will be well. So he wanders 
up and down, fatuous and iras- 
cible.e You may hear him in 
clubs murmuring, “ Monstrous ! 
monstrous!” He bustles about, 
prophesying disaster, and grow- 
ing every day more and more 
arrogant. Nor can we pass 
him by with a shrug of con- 
tempt, for the man has an 
easy knack of deceiving the 
unwary. His noisy protesta- 
tion of patriotism does not 
sound so hollow as it should to 
those who know not the type, 
while the facile schemes which 
he sketches over a whisky-and- 
soda seem quite pleasant to 
his friends through the haze of 
tobacco-smoke. Moreover, he 
loses no opportunity of ill- 
doing: being idle, he is preter- 
naturally busy in his idleness. 
He is carried hither and thither 
in a whirlwind of talk; he 
writes uninformed articles in 
sensational journals, and he is 
so desperately in love with him- 
self that he spurns his muffin 
every day that his name does 
not shine in print. 

The Candid Friend, then, is a 
grotesque figure; but unhappily 
he is dangerous as well as grot- 
esque. His reckless jeremiads 
are read by thousands ignorant 
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as himself, and since he appeals 
to the imposing vanity of smug 
persons, he is sure of a large 
and appreciative audience. The 
mob takes a genuine pride in 
what it believes to be the mis- 
takes of others. A gentle glow 
of superiority warms the heart 
of the citizen when he is told 
that this general is a madman, 
or that Minister a miscreant. 
Republics have been known to 
live upon abuse of this kind, 
and there are many in England 
who would push their country, 
if they could, into the lowest 
pit of democracy. So _ the 
Candid Friend, knowing his 
audience, shouts that England 
is on the very point of dissolu- 
tion. Her trade is gone to 
Germany or America; the late 
war, which has made us the 
laughing - stock of Europe, 
proves our incapacity to fight ; 
and as for our navy, everybody 
knows that it is a collection of 
tin-pots, every one warranted 
to go to the bottom at the 
mere sight of an enemy. Such 
is the story which we read day 
after day in our newspapers, 
and the Candid Friends, who 
are never weary of telling it, 
reck little enough of the harm 
which they may inflict. 

For even if the charges, thus 
hastily brought, were true, our 
Candid Friends would still be 
the enemies of their country. 
Policy should dictate a subtler 
method of reform. Suppose a 
merchant of the City to feel the 
sting of competition. Would 
he straightway proclaim his de- 
cadence to the world? Would 
he confess in the face of all 
competitors that he knew he 
was worsted, and though he 
did not propose to shut up 


shop, he was eager for the en- 
couragement of his rivals to 
announce an approaching de- 
feat? The many brawlers who 
clamour day after day for “ effi- 
ciency” assure us that their 
ambition is to “run the Em- 
pire” upon what they inele- 
gantly describe as “ business 
lines” ; and forthwith they adopt 
a policy which would ruin the 
most prosperous business in a 
month. In brief, had they the 
management of the Empire, 
they would publish it abroad 
that the Empire was bankrupt 
in money and in courage, and 
leave the Empire’s remains 
to be eaten by the vultures 
from abroad. But our Candid 
Friends, were they in loyal earn- 
est, would seek another means 
of improvement. They would 
secretly assail the Chambers of 
Commerce, in whose hand lies 
the prosperity of our merchants. 
They would study our short- 
comings, and conceal them un- 
til they had discovered a quick 
and perfect remedy. In fact, 
they would introduce the simple 
principles of business into their 
agitation. They would mo- 
destly hide their own head, that 
the work of their ambition 
might be the more efficiently 
accomplished. And when they 
had finished their task, no one 
would be the wiser; the Em- 
pire only would have profited. 
But so quiet a triumph would 
not suit our Candid Friends. 
It would not ensure what they 
most earnestly desire, a full 
and flagrant advertisement. It 
would not enable them to brag 
that they alone knew how to 
save the country. Wherefore, 
they do their utmost to dis- 
credit Great Britain in the eyes 
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of the world, and are content, 
because for a brief hour they 
have themselves posed as pa- 
triots—misunderstood. 

Mean as their method is, the 
harm they do is not easily cal- 
culable. Commerce, as a wise- 
acre said of fame, is a very 
subtle thing: destroy prestige, 
and you may destroy reality. 
If articles are published day by 
day in our papers, signed by 
alleged patriots, who declare 
that commerce has deserted 
us, that we have no ships, and 
that we are cowards all, our 
commerce, though not our 
courage, is already in danger. 
“Give a dog a bad name, and 
hang him,” is a sound motto, 
and a hundred “ patriots” have 
done their best during the last 
year to hang our dog of an 
Empire. Germany and America 
have absorbed all our trade—so 
we read in all the popular prints; 
and if this falsehood is repeated 
often enough, the world may 
begin to believe it. Then the 
world will cease to regard Eng- 
land as a mart, it will buy no 
goods that are not made either 
in Germany or the States, and 
the Candid Friends will have 
achieved their purpose nobly. 
They will whisper a fat and 
drowsy “I told you so,” and 
flatter themselves that the 
country was ruined because 
the country’s Ministers rejected 
their advice. 


For a moment we have sup-. 


posed that all the complaints 
which have been made against 
our Empire found an excuse in 
fact. But even this vast sup- 
position does not justify the 
groaners. What, then, shall 
we say of our critics when we 
find their figures false and their 
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reproach superfluous? Unhap- 
pily we can say nothing, for 
it is no crime to libel a nation, 
and the Candid Friend may 
work his worst, with the full 
assurance that no punishment 
will befall him. However, his 
certain immunity does not 
touch his honour; it merely 
makes him more active in 
defamation, and here is the 
substance of his charge. Eng- 
land, says he, has lost or is 
fast losing her trade. The 
competition of Germany and 
America is in his opinion too 
violent to be withstood. The 
new commercial Powers, he 
declares, are “stealing” our 
customers; and we might per- 
tinently ask, Why stealing, O 
Candid Friend, why stealing ? 
His argument is as largely 
fortified by figures as _ by 
venom, and he has no diffi- 
culty in proving to his own 
satisfaction that the trade of 
our rivals is increasing faster 
than our own. But the true 
basis of his argument is 
terror. He seems to resent a 
competitor with a craven fear. 
Yet he should know that com- 
petition has always been the 
impetus of the English trade; 
and why should we dread with- 
out that which we cheerfully 
accept within? If it be true 
that Germany and America 
can supply a more useful 
“article” at a lower price 
than ourselves, by all means 
let them take the market, or 
let us bestir our manufacturers 
to claim supremacy on the only 
admissible ground of excellence. 
Nor will our manufacturers, if 
they be worthy the national 
esteem, sit down quietly under 
the first stress of competition. 
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The dastards who air their can- 
dour in the press may tremble 
in their German- made shoes. 
The manufacturers whose de- 
cadence is deplored know far 
better the meaning of enter- 
prise, and we are pleased to 
leave the future of England in 
their hands. The real proof of 
decay is not in the growing 
competition, but in the cowar- 
dice of those who dread it; and 
we should be truly miserable 
if we put the words of our 
critics higher than the deeds 
of our industrious manufactur- 
ers. In brief, history cannot 
show a more dastardly episode 
than that which has lately dis- 
graced us, and the sooner we 
cease to groan about compe- 
tition the sooner shall we 
tackle it with address, and by 
our sure success silence the 
tongues of those who live by 
pessimism. 

Ignorance, as we have said, 
is the sure mark of “candour,” 
and the following passage from 
the ‘Shifting Scenes’ of Sir 
Edward Malet, who has a 
profound knowledge both of 
America and of Germany, 
should shame the waverers. 

“It is a singular thing,” says Sir 
Edward, “that while we English, of 
all nations of the world, have recog- 
nised and experienced the enormous 
advantage to progress which comes 
from competition in every branch of 
our internal development, we cannot 
bring our minds to view the compe- 
tition of other nations as destined to 
produce the same progress for the 
benefit of the world, and to welcome 
it as a further incentive to our own 
action and as a preventive to our 
going to sleep. There is no question 
that the rapid advance of Germany 
has given us a rude and healthy 
shaking, and that we owe to it a 


great part of our own progress in 
recent years. 
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“T will put it broadly. Look at a 
map of Africa published before 1885, 
and compare it with a map of to-day. 
You will see that vast tracts of terri- 
tory in the east, west, and south have 
been added, I will not say to the 
dominions, but certainly to British 
dominion : there is not a square foot 
of these additions to our territorial 
influence which has not been sanc- 
tioned by treaty or agreement, and 
most of these have been due to the 
initiative of Germany. Prince Bis- 
marck called together the Congo 
Conference —it confirmed to us the 
basin of the Niger. In Count 
Caprivi’s time we acquired by agree- 
ment with Germany the protectorate 
of Zanzibar, and the sphere of 
British influence which extends to 
the head-waters of the Nile, and 
we agreed upon the boundaries of 
the British territories, including 
Rhodesia in the south. 

“The activity of the Germans re- 
doubled ours, and if the regions 
which came under our influence were, 
as is said, merely bounded by paper 
tracings, still their development 
has begun, and its progress is due to 
the healthy competition which Ger- 
many has forced upon us. To what 
do we owe the alacrity with which our 
House of Commons has voted every 
increase in the estimates of the Navy 
which successive Governments of late 
years have proposed? Has it not 
been due to the growth of foreign 
colonial aspirations, the chief and 
most engrossing being German?” 


Of course it has, and there is 
room upon the surface of the 
globe for all of us. No advan- 
tage can be won by the per- 
versely exaggerated jingoism 
which blenches at the sight of 
a German outside his own 
country. We have our Colonies, 
and we are proud of them, nor 
do we propose to yield one inch 
of them to the encroachment of 
foreigners. But we know the 
value of a colonial policy well 
enough not to condemn the ex- 
pansion of our neighbours with 
a timid hypocrisy. And as we 
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should not shirk competition, 
as we should not fear the ad- 
vance of Germany, so we can- 
not accept the garbled statistics 
of the grumblers. One serious 
fallacy vitiates the most pessi- 
mistic figures. It is obvious 
that a new firm at the outset 
of its career will make more 
progress than an old-established 
rival, and in certain trades 
both Germany and America are 
new firms. The new firm starts 
(so to say) from scratch. It 
brings into the market some- 
thing unseen before. The old- 
established firm, on the other 
hand, if it has done itself justice, 
has already reached a high point 
of development ; its excellence is 
known to all customers; and 
an increase of profit is mani- 
festly more difficult than it 
was when the trade was young 
and untried. The most enter- 
prising factory cannot do more 
than its utmost, and it is no 
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mark of decadence if, having 
attained its climax, it rests 
solidly upon the heights. The 
real competition, in fact, be- 
tween England and Germany 
and America will not begin 
until Germany or America is 
so close upon England’s heels 
that England suffers. But the 
figures of Mr Broomhall, the 
statistician, prove that we have 
not as yet any reason to fear. 
We are content to take his 
figures with his comment, since 
they show that, if we do not 
possess the whole earth, we are 
yet secure against the bank- 
ruptcy prophesied by so many 
peevish “ patriots.” 


“ The annual gross exports of mer- 
chandise from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States of 
America, as given in the Statistical 
Abstract of the Board of Trade, 
divided among the inhabitants of 
the respective countries, during the 
period from 1879 to 1899, split up into 
three equal terms of seven years :— 


Germany 

United and U.S a. 

Kingdom. Germany. U.S.A. combined. 
Total exports Total exports Total exports Total exports 

Periods. per capita. per capita. per capita. per capita. 
1879 to 1885 £8 4 1 £417 5 £3 2 2 £719 7 
1886 to 1892 8 011 48 4 214 1 7 2 5 
1893 to 1899 7 9 0 312 2 218 9 6 10 11 


“The above decreases are due to the 
fall in value of late years ; the actual 
volume of trade has, of course, greatly 
Increased. Besides showing that the 
Briton is doing more, man for man, 
than his two great rivals combined, 
the above statement proves that he is 
Increasing hislead. In the foregoing 
the export business only has been 
taken into account, and, moreover, 
no credit has been claimed for the 
great preponderance of the British 
shipping and financial interests, in 
which this kingdom is facile princeps.” 


Yet our Candid Friends still 
invite ruin by telling the world 


that England has finished her 
career, 


Having demolished British 
trade, the Candid Friend pro- 
ceeds to demolish the British 
army. The country’s interests, 
we are told on every side, were 
shamefully betrayed during the 
war. Indeed this betrayal is 
so commonly taken for granted 
that the busybodies of the 
press, now unhappily to be 
reckoned with, seem to keep 
the proper paragraphs standing 
in type. Our generals cannot 
lead, our soldiers dare not fight, 
our transport has broken down 
hopelessly, our doctors are 
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habitually drunk, and while 
the troops are starved in the 
field, they are murdered in the 
hospitals. These we believe 
are the commonplaces. of 
criticism, and as such they 
have been telegraphed from 
one end of the world to 
the other. It is the mark of 
the foreign “ patriot,” as of our 
own, that he accepts the utter- 
ances of war-correspondents as 
gospel-truth, and the opinion of 
the best-known military his- 
torian in Germany would do 
credit to a halfpenny newspaper 
or to the most candid of our 
critics. This famous historian, 
then, according to the most 
valuable essay with which 
Lieut.-Colonel Henderson pre- 
faces Count Sternberg’s in- 
genuous ‘Experiences of the 
Boer War’ (London: Long- 
mans), declares “that khaki 
was not taken into wear until 
after many defeats; that the 
English infantry attacked in 
solid line ; that volleys were the 
only species of fire employed ; 
and that the Boers never made 
use of the spade.” Such state- 
ments as these might well have 
been made, and no doubt have 
been made, by a hundred cor- 
respondents, who are eager 
to reform their country, and 
whose honour does not oblige 
them to accuracy. Worse than 
this: it is accepted as a com- 
monplace by the writers in 
newspapers, and other per- 
sons ignorant of warfare, that 
the behaviour of our generals 
in the Transvaal has been 
ridiculous. The mass of evi- 
dence, which is gradually grow- 
ing upon the other side, is not 
likely to change the baseless 
views held by our detractors. 
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For the next year or two they 
will denounce Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Roberts, and all our 
army, and then, having turned 
a moral somersault, they will 
point with a finger of pride to 
the men whom they now in- 
solently traduce. Wellington’s 
conduct of the Peninsula 
aroused an even bitterer con- 
tempt in the minds of the 
ignorant than Lord Roberts’s 
splendid march upon Bloem- 
fontein. But nevertheless it 
is well to point out that men 
who know their business are 
content with our conduct of the 
war. Lord Roberts is a fair 
man as well as a_ skilful 
leader, and his despatches, re- 
cently published, prove that 
our transport and organisa- 
tion were admirable. More- 
over, as Colonel Henderson has 
clearly pointed out, the cam- 
paign in Africa has entirely 
changed the face of warfare. 
The difficult country, the 
smokeless powder, the flat 
trajectory of the small-bore 
rifle, and the invisibility of the 
man who uses it, have imposed 
upon us a new art of battle. 
Yet neither the foreign critics 
nor our own wise “ patriots” 
have given us any credit for 
readily accepting the new con- 
ditions. At a lecture delivered 
in Vienna, before the Austro- 
Hungarian Staff, says Colonel 
Henderson, “it was stated that 
there were times when the 
troops could not be got to 
advance after a loss of only 
3 to 9 per cent, and that at 
Stormberg, Magersfontein, and 
Colenso they took to flight.” Of 
course this sapient lecturer pro- 
duced no evidence of his state- 
ments. He was probably con- 
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tent to filch the falsehood from 
the press. But, says Colonel 
Henderson, “had he known 
that the troops at Colenso 
retired by order of the general- 
in-chief, and retired with the 
utmost unwillingness; had he 
known that at Stormberg they 
were suddenly assailed by a 
heavy flank fire at short range, 
that, instead of running in 
panic, they advanced upon the 
enemy, and only retired when 
they found that he was posted 
on the crest of an inaccessible 
cliff; had he known that at 
Magersfontein the Highland 
Brigade held on, in a perfectly 
hopeless position, in the mid- 
summer blaze of a South 
African sun and_ without 
water, for more than nine 
long hours; had he known 
that throughout the campaign 
the great difficulty was not to 
get the men to advance, but to 
prevent them advancing pre- 
maturely,—he would probably 
have realised that the failures 
of an indomitable soldiery were 
due to mistakes in leading and 
to the peculiar conditions of 
modern battle.” The evidence 
of competent soldiers, however, 
who are “content to know that 
the manhood of the race shows 
no sign of deterioration,” is 
quite helpless to convince the 
smart rhetoricians, who are 
convinced that the Empire is 
not run on “business lines.” 
They know much better than 
to accept what they would call 
“interested” testimony. Nor 
do they willingly hear the rare 
praise of impartial foreigners ; 
their mind being fixed hope- 
fully upon disaster, they laugh 
when Count Sternberg explains 
that “modern arms have ren- 
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dered it much easier to act on 
the defensive, and very much 
more difficult to assume the 
offensive.” For them it is 
enough to count heads, and to 
assert that an efficient army 
would have overmatched our 
achievement in half the time. 
For ourselves we prefer to be- 
lieve Count Sternberg, whose 
“Military Reflections” are a 
lucid and intelligent piece of 
criticism, and who declares in 
all good faith that “no Con- 
tinental army would have done 
better than the English with 
the same or even somewhat 
greater numbers; and I per- 
sonally doubt if, as regards 
practical equipment, technical 
smartness, and readiness, a 
Continental army would have 
done so well.” 

The gentlemen who, under 
the guise of “patriots,” wan- 
tonly assail their country need 
not be numbered nor particular- 
ised. They are everywhere vol- 
uble, posing as “business ex- 
perts” in the great reviews, 
and echoing the voice of their 
masters in the columns of the 
daily press. But we may take 
one flagrant example of reck- 
less criticism—not because it is 
more intelligent than the others, 
but because it covers in its easy 
stride the whole field of human 
enterprise. Mr Arnold White, 
then, is profoundly dissatisfied 
with his country, and in a 
little work entitled ‘ Efficiency 
and Empire’ (London: Methuen 
& Co.) he has kindly volun- 
teered to put matters straight 
for us. “England,” he says, 
“has received a warning to re- 
organise her Education, her 
system of Imperial Defence, 
and the Administration of her 
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public affairs.’ He is quite 
sure that if a clean sweep is 
not made of everybody and 
everything at once, the ruin 
of the nation will begin with 
the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. Well, we may 
be doomed to extinction; but 
if we survive, we shall not 
owe our survival to the tedi- 
ous rhetoric of Mr White. 
Where’er this burning patriot 
turns his gaze, he finds a like 
failure. The War Office, of 
course, has betrayed the coun- 
try; the Foreign Office is “our 
most incapable department ” ; 
the unreadiness of the Navy 
is a constant menace; the 
Treasury is corrupt; the Con- 
sular Service is a patent dis- 
grace, &c., &c., &e. We have 
heard of all this a thousand 
times: it has been said with 
tiresome iteration ever since the 
beginning of the last century, 
and yet England has marvel- 
lously prospered and increased. 
But what the groaners have 
omitted to do is to provide a 
remedy. Mr Arnold White is 
no better than his class. He 
contradicts himself a dozen 
times: he complains on one 
page that the Foreign Office 
is closed to the talents, and 
presently admits that the help 
of outsiders is always asked in 
an emergency ; now he declares 
that “most of the land worth 
having on this planet that was 
not occupied at the beginning of 
last century is British”; now 
he murmurs that during the 
past century “the practical 
directing ability of the king- 
dom has deteriorated.” We 
leave him to reconcile these 
statements. We would only 
suggest that something may 


be said for a “deteriorating 
ability ” which occupies all the 
land worth having on this 
planet. 

But not only is Mr White’s 
criticism inconsistent — it is 
fruitless and mischievous to 
boot. He indulges in the 
commonplace aspirations for 
efficiency and control, without 
reflecting that he is not strange 
in his desire for these very solid 
virtues. Yet when he descends 
to details, his remedies are as 
visionary as his proof. Above 
all, he would punish our politi- 
cians by impeachment; he 
would encourage resignation at 
the slightest rebuff; and he is 
indignant that the conduct of 
the Boer war has not led to a 
change of Ministers. In fact, 
he would, if he could, reduce 
England to the vain hysteria 
which has rendered the gov- 
ernment of France so danger- 
ous an enterprise. He would 
expose every man who accepted 
office to a charge of incom- 
petence or malversation. At 
the beginning of the century, 
says he with pride, Calder, 
Melville, and Whitelocke were 
impeached. This concatenation 
of names brilliantly illustrates 
his sense of history and of 
justice. Calder was_ repri- 
manded, it is true; but the in- 
cident is no matter for pride, 
and the ill-used officer was 
afterwards promoted. Melville, 
again, was impeached that a 
left - handed blow might be 
struck at Pitt, and Melville 
was acquitted by his peers on 
all counts. The case of White- 
locke was very different: he 
was most properly disgraced, 
and he ended an _ inglorious 
career in retirement. But of 
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the three instances quoted by 
Mr White, two are solemn 
warnings against political hy- 
steria, while the third is a pre- 
eedent which has constantly 
been followed, and which is 
never likely to go out of 
fashion. Does Mr White sup- 
pose that no officers have been 
broken during the past cam- 
paign? And would he have 
us follow our predecessors, who 
in his view were also incom- 
petent, even in their mistakes ? 

If the State be unsound, we 
would not have its disease 
concealed from our Ministers, 
who are its proper doctors ; but 
no good can come of showing 
its sores, hideously exaggerated, 
at the street-corner. And how- 
ever unsound it may be, it does 
not yet stand in need of such 
nostrums as quacks and charla- 
tans may prescribe. There is 
a dignified method of treatment 
ordained by our constitution, 
and if the doctors, now seated 
at what our critics would call 
the “bedside,” are inefficient, 
there is a very simple way of 
discharging them. In other 
words, our Ministers are re- 
sponsible to Parliament and to 
the country; they need not 
listen to the clamour of the 
press, nor tremble at the irre- 
sponsible threatening of im- 
peachment. Moreover, none 
of the remedies proposed are 
agreeable to our national pride. 
Our Candid Friends believe 
that they can save the State 
by suddenly converting their 
countrymen into something 
else. The panic-monger would 
hastily transform the Briton 
mto a Frenchman. He would 
urge his compatriots to lay 
aside all their ancient stoicism ; 


he would persuade them that 
calmness under a reverse was 
the mark of timidity; and if 
he dared carry his argument 
to a conclusion, he would have 
capped Colenso by a revolution. 
This process of disintegration 
was commenced twenty years 
ago, and after Majuba Sir 
Evelyn Wood was already con- 
vinced that “our character had 
undergone some change—I be- 
lieve from increasing Continen- 
tal intercourse.” But while the 
panic-mongers would make us 
French, the pedants would 
make us German. We are not 
mechanical enough to please 
those who believe that noth- 
ing is admirable outside Berlin. 
Yet nothing will ever be gained 
by taking on a false complexion. 
Whatever we have achieved in 
the past, we achieved because 
we were Englishmen; and in 
the future the same qualities 
will have the best chance of 
success, If we are to preserve 
the Empire we have made, we 
must develop along our own 
line. We must be neither 
sham Frenchmen nor sham 
Germans; we must remain 
genuine Englishmen, despising 
not our limitations. Un- 
til the end of time we shall 
make mistakes, and reck not 
of them; until the end of time 
we shall prove that a charac- 
ter compacted of extraordin- 
ary perseverance and occa- 
sional stupidity is not the 
worst equipped for the struggle 
of lifee At anyrate, we are 
neither mountebanks nor ma- 
chines, nor have we hitherto dis- 
played the democratic hatred 
of all governors, which in some 
countries makes the true patriot- 
ism a disgrace. 
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Mr Arnold White’s theory of 
government, for instance, is 
based upon suspicion. He would 
insist upon the “ vigilant super- 
vision” of postmen and Min- 
isters alike. But in all States 
you must trust somebody; and 
if the Prime Minister is not 
secure without a spy, to whom 
shall the spy acknowledge al- 
legiance? Quis custodiet cus- 
todes? The ideal safeguard, of 
course, will never be found, and 
a generous confidence is always 
better than a policy of Peeping 
Tom. Yet our constitution, 
even though it be the growth 
of time and chance, is more 
efficiently protected than any 
other devised by the wit of 
man. Behind the people speak 
the Commons, behind the Com- 
mons frown the Peers, behind 
the Peers the Crown suggests. 
In the last resort the Crown 
yields, and, if we consider the 
limitations of the human intel- 
lect, perhaps it is better that the 
Crown should counsel rather 
than command. A wise Queen 
is not always on the throne, 
and unhappily we cannot make 
a rule from the wisdom of 
Victoria. Yet nothing is clearer 
than that, if Mr Gladstone had 
accepted his sovereign’s advice, 
we should have been saved mil- 
lions of treasure and thousands 
of lives. Such is one of the 
lessons taught by the ‘Life of 
the Right Hon. Hugh Childers’ 
(London: John Murray), which 
has recently been published. 
As a school of politics we know 
no better book: we only regret 
that it touches a period of 
disaster, and that Mr Childers 
served so callous a master as 
Mr Gladstone. For Mr Childers 


every Englishman must cherish 
a qualified admiration. He 
was the very type of the expert 
administrator. He managed 
no department that he did not 
improve. He was too com- 
placent sometimes; sometimes 
he showed himself narrow- 
minded, as when from fear of 
an “anomaly” he would per- 
suade the Commander-in-Chief 
to address his letters no longer 
from the time-honoured “ Horse 
Guards,” but from the busy 
“War Office.” But the real 
lesson of this ‘Life’ of Mr 
Childers is the wisdom of our 
Queen. She knew all things, 
she followed the course of 
every war and of every nego- 
tiation; she gave her advice 
simply, and it was always 
sound. That the Government 
rejected it was no fault of hers, 
while it was our disaster. Her 
knowledge of affairs is as re- 
markable as her rapid judg- 
ment; and there is no doubt 
that, had there been no Mr 
Gladstone in the background, 
implacable in his levity, Mr 
Childers would readily have 
welcomed the wisdom of the 
Queen. Above all things, the 
Queen showed a warm sym- 
pathy with her sailors and 
soldiers. The first letters which 
she addressed to Mr Childers 
advocated the wearing of beards 
in the navy, and prove that she 
was always mindful of the com- 
fort of our forces. But never did 
she forget that the empire de- 
pended upon the efficiency of our 
troops. So she writes, in 1880, 
“Trusting that no reductions 
in the army are contemplated, 
and asking whether, on the con- 
trary, an increase should not be 
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thought of.” So on another 
occasion: “The Queen cannot 
believe that Mr Childers desires 
to destroy all esprit de corps ;” 
and when, after the miser- 
able fiasco of Majuba, Mr 
Childers took every step to 
enable a successful advance to 
be made, and recommended 
that the command should be 
intrusted to Sir Frederick 
Roberts, the Queen replied: 
“Entirely approve; had thought 
of this myself.” But then you 
read with shame and confusion 
that “the Cabinet did not feel 
convinced that what had oc- 
curred at Majuba justified their 
breaking off the negotiations 
they had ordered Sir G. Colley 
to open with Kruger.” There 
speaks the timid tortuous voice 
of Gladstone, which, unhappily, 
was able to silence the experi- 
enced wisdom of the Queen and 
the energetic patriotism of Mr 
Childers. But the Queen is 
always justified of her counsel. 
Throughout the Egyptian 
troubles she alone kept in the 
straight path. She strongly 
warned the Government not to 
send out the troops “before all 
that is required is ready”; she 
insisted that Arabi should be 
punished with proper severity ; 
and when the worst seemed 
over she was firm in suggest- 
ing that the troops should not 
be too hastily withdrawn. But 
what could Queen and country 
avail against a histrionic Minis- 
ter, who despised disaster and 
would not brook opposition ? 
The chief lesson, then, taught 
by Mr Childers’s ‘Life’ is the 
wisdom of the Queen, which 
might have averted the war 
which has harassed us for more 


than a year. No wonder Lord 
Kimberley has since confessed 
the fault which he once com- 
mitted in opposing her judg- 
ment. No wonder Mr Gladstone 
has been covered with an 
obloquy which shrouds no 
other statesman of the century. 
For if the Queen be the true 
hero of the drama, Mr Glad- 
stone is the supreme villain, 
and the part which he plays in 
this ‘Life’ of Mr Childers 
illustrates the worst danger of 
our constitution. Mr Glad- 
stone ruled the country against 
the judgment of the Queen and 
without the sympathy of his 
colleagues. Mr Childers does 
not often mention him, and 
very seldom with approval. 
Thus in 1876 he writes: “The 
Anti-Turkish agitation is noisy, 
but I do not think very deep. 
... People are beginning to 
doubt the wisdom of playing 
the Russian game; and, for 
my part, while I should be only 
too glad to see the Turk out of 
Europe, I would willingly pay 
an income-tax of 2s. 6d. in the 
pound to keep the Russian out 
of Constantinople.” Yet, for 
all the opposition of his col- 
leagues, Mr Gladstone went on 
the stump, with what result we 
know. 

This, indeed, is the great 
danger of our constitution—the 
influence of the actor. But 
happily the actor makes a rare 
appearance in politics, and Mr 
Gladstone will not soon find 
a rival. None the less, it is 
a curious situation. On the 
one hand, Mr Gladstone, with 
a flood of words, and a callous 
disregard of facts; on the 
other, stern practical men such 
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as Mr Childers and Lord Hart- 
ington, powerless to combat 
their leader. And in acquies- 
cence Mr Childers showed his 
weakness. Shrewd as he was, 
and eminent in business, he 
could not make his influence 
felt outside his department. 
He took up less room in the 
world than the less efficient 
politician who led him. And 
so firm was the hold Mr 
Gladstone had upon his col- 
leagues, that they seem to 
have endured the last in- 
dignity rather than resign. 
Majuba must needs have been 
a heavy blow to Mr Childers, 
yet he sanctioned the surrender. 
Throughout the Egyptian em- 
broilment, when Mr Gladstone, 
with his usual ingenuity, de- 
clared that though we had 
bombarded Alexandria we were 
not at war, Mr Childers hardly 
conceals his contempt. But Mr 
Gladstone always had his way, 
and his tragic career proves 
with unfortunate lucidity that 
a democracy’s most serious 
danger is the gift of elo- 
quence. Indeed, he who would 
understand the real strength 
and weakness of his country 
will learn far more from a 
study of Mr Childers’s simple, 
straightforward biography than 
from the sermons of a hundred 
pessimists. 

Mr Arnold White, if he had 
had his own “short way” with 
Ministers, would have driven 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach from 
power. But happily the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has 
survived the wrath of his 
enemies to frame another Bud- 
get. It is impossible that his 
method of defraying the very 





heavy expenses incurred by the 
Empire should please every one, 
but the patriotism of the coun- 
try will make light of the extra 
burden placed upon it, and 
though sugar-brokers and coal- 
owners may exercise the privi- 
lege of complaint, the hardship 
will soon be forgotten, and the 
soundness of Sir Michael's 
finance will be generally recog- 
nised. For the British Empire 
cannot be administered with a 
niggard hand. Ifthe Exchequer 
revenue has grown to the enor- 
mous sum of £140,019,000, the 
Exchequer expenditure has cor- 
respondingly increased under 
what the Chancellor happily 
described as “the blighting in- 
fluence of the Treasury.” Ex- 
penditure, in fact, is popular, 
and the deficit of this year may 
not merely be put down to the 
war in South Africa, England 
to-day is spending far more on 
her navy and her army than 
ever before, and no parliamen- 
tary candidate would have a 
chance of election who went to 
his constituents with the old- 
fashioned extravagant cry of 
retrenchment. What economy 
has cost us during the past 
years everybody knows: we 
saved the expense of a cam- 
paign in 1881; we sacrificed 
Delagoa Bay in order to put 
a few thousands in our pocket ; 
and upon Mr Gladstone and 
his henchmen must fall a share 
of the responsibility for our 
increased expenditure. How- 
ever, we face the increase with 
a light heart and a grateful 
mind. The war was none of 
our seeking, and we have over- 
come its difficulties with admir- 
able energy. There remains to 
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pay the piper, and how shall 
it best be done? 

The year’s expenditure is 
£183,592,000, and Sir Michael’s 
proposals for meeting the de- 
ficit and providing for the 
future are as sensible as they 
are moderate. In the first 
place, he has raised the income- 
tax, and in the second he has 
insisted upon a broader basis 
of revenue. The additional 
2d. in the income-tax will 
neither surprise nor appal the 
country; and though we have 
so long been accustomed to 
direct taxation that an indirect 
tax comes with something of a 
shock, the perfect justice of the 
small impost levied on sugar 
will appeal to all. During the 
Crimean war the sugar -tax 
varied from 13s. 4d. to 20s. per 
ewt. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
proposes to put no higher duty 
than 4s, 2d. a ewt. upon refined 
sugar, graduated for raw sugar 
by the degrees of polarisation. 
This duty will produce rather 
more than £5,000,000, and will 
cause difficulty to none. The 
other tax, which has been vio- 
lently discussed, is levied, at 
the rate of 1s. per ton, upon 
exported coal. Now this duty, 
as the Chancellor points out, 
will be paid neither by the 
producer nor by the English 
consumer. It will come out 
of the pockets of those mer- 
chants abroad who find the 
use of English coal essen- 
tial. A juster impost we 
cannot imagine. Coal is a 
material which differs from all 
others. “It is not like corn, 
or wool, or cotton, or timber,” 
said Sir Michael,—“raw ma- 
terials which the beneficence 
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of nature and the labour of 
men are continually producing: 
coal once extracted from our 
earth is gone. It is capital, 
not interest.”’ More than that, 
coal is the true source of all 
our wealth and _ prosperity. 
Without it we could not have 
supported our manufactures at 
home, nor made our vast Em- 
pire over-seas. So that every 
ton of coal sent abroad is a 
possible weakening of our re- 
sources. If, therefore, the im- 
post of a shilling per ton checks 
in a measure the export of our 
coal, no damage will be inflicted 
upon our national interests. 
That the coal-owners should 
express a vain indignation was 
inevitable, but the coal-owners 
will win little or no sympathy 
from the people. A long blank 
winter has been rendered far 
more difficult of support by the 
immense increase in the cost of 
coal; and, though a feeling of 
carelessness for the interests of 
the coal-owners may be illogi- 
cal, it is entirely consonant 
with human nature. For the 
rest, Sir Michael proposes to 
raise a loan of £60,000,000; 
and while we might have pre- 
ferred a bolder Budget, including 
a larger loan and an unraised 
Income-tax, we may yet congrat- 
ulate ourselves that we are able 
to meet a special emergency 
with a financial scheme at once 
simple and straightforward. 
But not even Sir William 
Harcourt’s commentary upon 
the Budget indicates so clearly 
the irreconcilable attitude of 
the Pro-Boers as their reception 
of the news that Sir Alfred 
Milner has been granted a 
brief holiday. For two years 
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our High Commissioner has 
held a post of infinite difficulty 
and danger. He has won the 
respect of all patriots, the un- 
dying hatred of all traitors. 
He is peculiarly detested by 
the Pro-Boers because he will 
not endure their policy of 
shuffle. “Butcher and bolt” 
is no motto for him, while his 
determination to protect all 
good citizens is naturally dis- 
tasteful to those who believe 
surrender to be the first duty 
of governors. Wherefore the 
campaign of falsehood is indus- 
triously pressed. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s holiday is said to be a 
mere cover for retirement: once 
the High Commissioner is home 
again, we are told, he will be 
unceremoniously kicked  up- 
stairs. Of course he will not, 
as even the Pro- Boer press 
knows full well. The incident 
may be explained in the 
simplest terms: the patriot 
has as good a right to a 
holiday as the inventor of 
treason; and it is the first 
interest of the Empire that Sir 
Alfred Milner should begin the 
great work of reconstruction 
with the freshness that only 
rest and health can give. The 
truth, as always, is so simple as 
to escape the Radical press of 
England and the virulent press 
of France. To be misinformed 
is the point of honour with 
French journalists, and the 
‘Débats’ has not lost its latest 
opportunity. Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner, says the ignorant critic of 
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the ‘ Débats,’ is one of the chief 
obstacles to peace, and the 
British Government “does not 
hesitate to remove Sir Alfred 
Milner in order to rid England 
of a ruinous war.” Do they 
live in a fool’s paradise, such 
journalists as this, or have they 
a natural love of falsehood? 
Whatever be their tempera- 
ment, they will no doubt per- 
sist in their policy of fog until 
Sir Alfred Milner returns to his 
post, and then in the meddle- 
some pursuit of some other 
enemy they will forget their 
ignorant hostility of to-day. 
To Sir Alfred their hatred is 
the highest compliment. The 
man who serves his country 
well is proud to be maligned by 
his country’s foes, at home or 
abroad. And if, on the one 
hand, Sir Alfred is the victim 
of idle detraction, on the other 
he possesses the confidence of 
his Government and of all loyal 
Englishmen. Africa has been 
the grave of many a reputation. 
There is one reputation—Sir 
Alfred’s—to which Africa has 
given a new and a generous 
life. England will always 
honour the man who has served 
her with the serene energy and 
the enlightened firmness which 
have ever distinguished our 
High Commissioner ; and while 
we shall welcome him home 
with a proud enthusiasm, it is 
with perfect confidence that we 
shall speed him parting to com- 
plete the work which he has so 
nobly begun. 
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